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PREFACE 

Tkb present work, begun during the author's tenure of a 
FauMier Fellowship in the Univeraity of Manchester, and 
completed in subsequent years, is an rauleavour to trace the 
history of the teacldng and use of French in England during 
a given epoch, ending with the Bevocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and the BevoluticHi d 1689, which event« mark the 
beginning of a new period in the study of the Fr^ioh language 
in this country. Xo attempt has been made to treat the 
wider topic of French influence in England in its litraniy and 
social aspects (this has already been dime by competent 
hands), tfaongh this aide of the question is naturally touched 
upon occasionally by way of reference or illostration, 

I gladly take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to Professor L. £. Kastner, at whose suggestion this investi- 
gation was undertaken, for his generous aâsistance, and the 
unfailing interest he has shown in my work during the whole 
course of its preparation. I am likewise considerably in- 
debted to Dr. Fhœbe Sheavyn for helpful criticism and 
advice, to Profess<» Tout for kindly reading throogh the 
introductory chapter.aud to Ur. J. Marks for a carefnl revision 
of the proofs and many useful indicatiims. I owe a great 
deal to my father also, whose sympathetic advice and en- 
couragement did much to lighten my task. Nor can I close 
this list of acknowledgments without recording my obligation 
to the Secretary of the Press, Mr. H. M. McKecbnie, for the 
valuable assistance he has so freely given me during the 
progress of this volume through the Press. 

KATHLEEN LAMBI^Y. 

DuRHiu, January 1920. 
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THE THEBTBENTH AND FOUBTEBNTH UBNTUUIBS 

Thb first important grammar of the French language was 
printed in fbgland and written by an Knglishman. This 
enterprising student was John Palsgrave, " natyf de Londres 
et gradué de Paris," whose work, entitled L'Esdarciseement 
de la langue francoyse, was published in 1630. It is an 
enormous quarto of over a thousand pages, full of elaborate, 
detailed and often obscure rules, written in English in spite 
of the French title. It was no doubt the solid value and 
exhaustiveness of Palsgrave's work which won for it the 
reputation of being the earliest grammar of the French 
language.^ Tet Palsgrave himself informs us that such was 
not the case, though he claims to be the first to lay down 
' absolute ' rules for the language. 

The kings of England, he declares, have never ceased 
to encourage^ " suche clerkes as were in theyr tymes, to • 
prove and essay what they by theyr dylygence in this 
matter myght do." " This like charge," he continues, " have 
dyvers others had afore my dayes . . . many sondrie clerkes 
have for their tyme taken theyr penne in bande. . . . Some 
thyng have they in writing lefte behynde them concerning 
into this mater, for the ease and furtheraunce as well of snche 
as slulde in lyke charge after them succède, as of them whiche 
from tyme to tyme in that tong were to be instructed . . . 
takyng light and erudition of theyr studious labours whiche 
in this matter before me have taken paynes to write. ... I 
dyd my efiectuall devoire to ensertche out suche bokes as 
had by others of this mater before my tyme ben compyled, 
of which undouted, after enquery and ensertche made for 
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4 THE FRENCH LANGUAGE IN ENGLAND 

them dyvers came into my haodes aa well auche whose authors 
be yet amongst us lyreng, as suche whiche were of this mater 
by other sondrie persona longe afore my dayee composed," 

The living predecessors to whom Palsgrave refers — authors 
of short works of small philological value, bat of great interest 
to-day as evidence of the wide use of the French language 
in England — ^were likewise acquainted with earlier works on 
the subject. Giles Duwes, tutor in French to Hemy VIII, 
and other members of the royal family, frequently invokes 
the authority of the ' olde grammar.' The poet Alexander 
Barclay, in bis French Grammar of 1521, informs us that 
" the said treatyse hath ben attempted of dyvers men before 
my dayes," and that he had " sene the draughtes of others " 
made before his time ; moreover, in times past, the French 
language " hath ben so moche set by in England that who 
hath ben ignorant in the same language hath not ben reputed 
to be of gentyll blode. In so moche that, as the cronycles 
of englande recorde, in all the giamer scoles throughout 
englande small scolars expounded theyr construccyons bothe 
in Frenche and Englysshe." 

Thus the French grammarians in England in the early 
sixteenth century were acquainted with, and to some extent 
indebted to, a series of mediaeval treatises on the French 
language, — a type of work which, even at the time they wrote, 
was unknown on the Continent.^ That England, before 
other countries, took on herself the study erf the French 
language, was the result of évente which followed the Conquest. 
From that time French had taken its place by the side of 
English as a vernacular. It was the language of the upper 
classes and landed gentry, the cultivated and educated ; 
English was used by the masses, while all who read and wrote 
knew Latin, the language of clerks and scholars. For nearly 
three centuries after the Conquest almost all writings of any 
literary value produced in England were in French, though 
the bulk of composition was in Latin ; English never ceased 
to be written, but was used in minor works for the most 
part. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to And that from an early 

' The giammu of Jooqaee Sylviiu or Dabois appenisl ia 1931. s ysu- niter Pb1>- 
grave^B. No Attempt at a theorettoal tmlment of the Fnnch language appeared in 
Fmuw in the Middle Agce. There are, howeveF, tira Proveainl ones extant. (F. 
~ " " e Franfaia à l'élmiger." in L. Petit de JullevlUe's Hwloire de la latifut 

■ "i. p. 529.) 
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date Latin vaa at tunes oonstmed or translated into Frenoh ^ 
as well as Ekig&h in the grammar sohook, both langnages 
serving aa v^Tiaculars. There are stiU extant examples of 
this onstom,' dating from the twelfth oentnry ; for instance, 
a version of the psalter, in which the French words are placed 
above tiie Latin without any r^ard to the order of the 
Frmoh sentence.* Others are found in some of the first 
vocabularies written for the porpoae of teaching Latin,* which 
consist of lists of words grouped round subjects said arranged, 
ae a rule, in sentence form. Two of these works seem to have 
been particulariy well known, judging from the number of 
manoBcripts still in existence— those of the English scholars, 
Alexander Neckam (1167-1217) sjid John de Garlande, both 
of whom were indebted to France for most of their learning. 
Neckam, who in 1180 had attained celebrity as a Professor of 
the University of Paris, was the author of a Latin Vocabulary 
— De UtensUibua — which was glossed in Anglo-French.* In 
this he enumerates the various parts of a house and the occupa- 
tions and isaJlingB of men, and gives scenes from feudal and 
agricultural life. The Dictionariiu (c. 1220) of John de Giar- 
lande, a student of Oxford and Paris, and one of the first pro- 
fessors of Toulouse University, deals roughly with the same 
topics." It is glossed in both French and English — the sign of 
a filter period — as was also a Latin vocabulary or nominate 
of the names of plants,' dating from a little later in the same 
century, though probably existing in earlier manuscripts. 
At the univerùties a decided preference for French was 

' One of tbe ohiei efleots of the ConqiHst in the «hooli it uid to have bren the 
■abstitDtiiHiaiNonnuiti» English Bhoobduten (Leach, SthxiU t^f M aiiattud England, 
1916, p. 103). 

* The maioritj of eariy Istin TooabnlariM eitant; howevsr, ue sooompuiied bj 
Engliih tnusbldong (ep. T. Wright^ Volume of Vocabviaria, 2 lola.. 1S9T), u wag al» 
the flompustively well-kiiown Fromplavim Farmdantm («. 1440). Camdea Son., 1860. 

* The text i* giren in L. £. Menger'a AHgloSoman Dialtcl, Ccdumbia UniTenity 
Prm, 1901, p. 14. The pobnu. togather with Cato, Of id, or pouibl; Vi^, fonued 
the untal nading material in the Qiaininar Sehoolg. Cp. Baohdall, Uniteniliea of 
Europt tu Ac Miidlt Agts, Oxford, ISBS, iL p. 603. 

* Adam da Petit Font (if. IIBO) «rote an epiitle in I^tin, man; words oi irhiflh 
were ^«aed in French. But the» i> no evideiim that it «as used in England. It 
was pobliahed b; E. Soheler in his Troit tratlia de hxicograjJiie latint du I2* c( 13* 
tiida. Leiptlg, 1867. 

* Ed. T. Wright, Folufw of fooAalaria. i. 06, uid ScheLer, op. «u. Both editioiu 
are deemed onsatisfaotory by Paul Uejcr [Botruana, luvi. 482J. 

' It has been pnbUihed five times : (l}AtCaBnby Vincent CorreriDlGOSt&mtanin. 
Dt sopn) ; (2) H. Gdland. in fMsmoW inédUt mr VkMoin dt Franet : " Paris sooa 
Fhilippe la Bat d'apris J« dcxiiuneuts «igioaox," 1837) ; (3) Eerryn de LettenhoTe. 
18SI ; (4) T. Wli^t^ Folums of Voaabalaria, L pp. 120 sgj. { (6} Soheler, Tntit (ruUs 
delarkographitkilint, ' Wright, op. «f. pp. 1SS-14I. 
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6 THE FRENCH LANGUAGE IN ENGLAND 

shown in the i^re ocoasionB on which the ose of a Temacolar 
was allowed. The speaking of French waâ encouraged in 
aome of the colleges at both Oxford and Cambridge, chiefly 
those belonging to the second set of foundations.* The 
scholars and fellows of Oriel could use either Latin or French 
in their familiar conversation and at meals. Similar in- 
junctions were in force at Exeter and Queen's. Among the 
Cambridge colleges ^ the statutes of Feterhouae allow French 
to be used for " just and reasonable cause " ; at King's it 
was permitted on occasion, and at Clare Hall French was 
countenanced only if foreigners were present as visitors. At 
Pembroke, founded by a Frenchwoman, Mary de Valence, 
special favour was shown to Frenchmen in ^e election of 
Fellows, provided that their total number did not exceed a 
quarter of the whole body.' The cosmopolitanism of the 
mediaeval centres of learning encouraged a number of such 
French students to come to England. In 1259, for instance, 
Owing to the disturbed state of the University of Paris, 
Henry III. invited the Paris students to come to England and 
take up their abode wheresoever they pleased ; * no doubt 
those who accepted his invitation settled at one or other of 
the two English universities. We also find in the Treaty of 
Bretigny (1360) a clause to the effect that the subjects of the 
French and English kjngs should henceforth be free to resume 
their intercourse and to enjoy mutually the privileges of the 
universities of the two countries, " comme ils povoient faire 
avant ces présentes guerres et Qomme ils font a present." ' 
On the other hand, the English frequented the French univer- 
sities in large numbers ; at Paris in the thirteenth century 
they formed one of the four nations which composed the 
University.* The authors of the early Latin vocabularies, 

' SUima of Ac CotUça of Oxford, 3 TcJc, Oxioid sad Londoa, 1S&3 ; A. Clark, 
Oolltga of Oxford, ISBl, p. 140 ; H. C. Uai»ell Lyte, âixory oflhe Vriivertity of Oxford, 
1880, pp. 140-iai. 

* DoetmtnU rdating to On Unittnitia anJ CoBeftA of Cambridffe, 18S2. ii. p. 33 ; 
3. Bom Mullinger, The UnivtraU;/ of Cambridge, 1873; Q. Peuook, Obtervatiow OH 
Iht Slatutes of Uie Vmveraily of Cawjavlge, 1S41, p. t. 

' J. Hepvood. EaHs Cambridge UnieenUy and Goliege Slataltt, 1S86, ii. p. 182. 

* C. H. Cooper, aimais of Cambridge, Csoibridge, 1852, L p. 40. 
' Ruhdall, op. ciL iL p. Sia tl 

* BtuhdsU, op. cil. L pp. 319 et stq. Idler the Eziglish nation wai known u tiie 
GentUD ( it indnded all itndenCa from the north and east of Enrope. On the Eugliih 
in the Univenity of Faiia see Ch. Thorot, De rorganisalion de finteigHeinent dam 
rVjHVtrtiU dt Port), Pais, 1360; and J. E. Sandys "English Soholui of fua, 
and FnnoiBuiB of Oxford," in The Cambridge Hinary of EngKA Lileratwt, i, 1003, 
chap. z. pp. 133 <1 Ng. 
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Alexander Neobam and John de Garlande, weie txith. ooa- 
neoted with the University of Paris, while moet of the other 
En|^h scholars of the period were indebted for maoh of 
their learning to the same great centre. Many, no doubt, 
oould hare written with Garlande : 

J Gallia nutrii 

In the thirteenth century French was still widely osed in 
England. The fact that the fusion between conquerors and 
conquered was then complete,' and that at the same time 
French was very popular on the Continent undoubtedly helped 
to make its position in England stronger. It was then that the 
Italian Brunetto Latini wrote his Livres dou Trésor (12S5}, in 
French rather than in his native tongue, because French 
was " plus deUtable et plus commune à toutes gens." During 
the same century French came to be used in correspondence 
on both sides of the Channel.* Little by little it was 
recognized as the most convenient medium for official uses, 
and the language most generally known in these sections 
of society which had to administer justice.* In the 
second half of the thirte^ith century Robert of Gloucester 
complained that there was no land " that holdeth not to its 
kindly speech save Englonde only," admitting at the same 
time, however, that ignorance of French was a serious dis- 
advantage. An idea of the extent to which the language was 
current in England may be gathered from the fact that 
in 1301 Edward I. caused letters from the Pope to be trans- 
lated into French so that they might be understood by the 
whole army,* and in the previous year the author of the 
Miroir dea Justices wrote in French as being the language 
" le plus entendable de la oomuu people," French, indeed, 
appears to have been used among all classes, save the 

I Quoted, E. J. B, Rathery. La BdaiioBê toctaUt et tnitUtcltieUa mire la FrtMiKt 
el FAngl^tm, Puria. 1856. p. 11. 

' A wrilei of aboat 1 ISO ssys it wu impowible to tell who were Notnuuu a>nd wbo 
En^ûili (" DiolDgiu de Scsooario " : Stubbs, Seleel Cliarten, 4tb éd.. 1681, p. IBS). 

* "DLfloonn nur Tétat dee lettfea nu 13" sj^e,*' in the Bislom tiiUrairt tU la 
France, xtL p. ISS. 

■ D. Behnni, in H. Paol'i Ontndtis der ienaanùchen Phiiolojie, Struiboarg, 1901, 
pp. 963.55 j Freeman, Nartaan Conçm^t, v, 1876, pp. 528 oqq.; Maitland. '^An^o- 
E^nch Iaw LongDHge," in the Catrd/ridge HitUiry □/ Englieh LUtralure, i. pp. 401 iqq., 
HUlory of Sngliêh Law, ÏS&S, pp. fS iqq., and CdBtcted Papert, 1911, ii. p. 438. 
At the onivenitiei, «here L&tia was tbe nsual hmgaage of oorreapondenoe, letten 
and petition! wen oflnn diawn ap in French (Oiford Hist, Soc, CoUêetantu, l9t Mliei, 
1885. pp. S t^.). ' Batcaon. Meiiamal England. 1903, p. 319. 
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8 THE FRENCH LANGUAGE IN ENGLAND 

rery poorest ; ^ Bome of the Frenoli literature of the time 
was addzessed more ptu-ticulariy to the middle clasBea.^ 

Nevertheless, as the thirteenth century advanced, Fren<^ 
began to hold its own with some difficulty. While it was in 
the unusual position of a vernacular gradually loaing its 
power as ^oh, there appeared the earliest extant treatise on 
the language. This, and those that followed It, were to some 
extent lessons in the vernacular ; yet not entirely, as may be 
nidged from the fact that they are set forth and explained 
m Latin, the language of all scholarship. The first work on 
the French language, dating from not later than the middle of 
the thirteenth century, is in the form of a short Latin treatise 
on French conjugations,* in which a comparison of the French 
with the Latin tenses is instituted.' As it appeared at a 
time when French was becoming the literary language of the 
law, and was being used freely in correspondence, it may have 
been intended mainly for the use of clerks. A treatise of 
considerably more importance composed towards the end of 
the century, appears to have had the same purpose. That 
he did not intend it exclusively for clerks, however, the 
author showed by adding rules for pronunciation, syntax 
and even morphology as well as for orthography. Like most 
of the early grammatical writings on the French language, 
. this Orthographia Gallica is in Latin. The obscurity of 
many of its rules, however, called forth commentaries in 
French which appeared during the fourteenth century, and 
exceed the size of the original work. The Orthographia was 
a very popular work, as the number of manuscripts extant 
and the French commentary prove. The difierent copies 
vary considerably, and there is a striking increase in the 
number of rules given ; from being about thirty in the 
earliest manuscript, they number about a hundred in the 
latest.* 

' Mftiiltoid, CoHlOfd Papcra, Iflll, ii. p, 437. 

' Suoh an Boion's CoTifo morolHé) (c. 1320). ed. P. ttejer, at the Anciens Textet 
Francis, IftSS. In Ma Introduotion Meyer lajs atreea on the wideepreul use of Fnxioh 
in England at this time, and it« obanoe of beaoming the national tangua^ of England, 
an eventnaUty which, he Ihiaks, might have been a benefit to humanity. 

■ MS. at Trinity CoL Cambridge (K 3. M). 

* Pan! Meyer i!aU8 it the work of a tme grammarian (Romania, iiiii. p. 6S), 

■ There aie ioor MSS. extant Theee have been coUatod and published by J. 
StQninger In Che AUfram/lsixAe BibHoOeh, vol. viiL, Heilbronn. 18S4 ; cp. Bomania, 
liv. p. BO. The eariiest MS. i» in the Beoocd Offloe, and was pdbliahed by T. Wright 
in Haupt and HoSman'e AUdeiOtcke BlatUer (ii. p. 163). Diei quoted from thia edition 
in hig Onmiinatre dt) langvt» nmana, 3rd ed. L pp. 418, 418 BJJ. The three other 
MSS. are in the Brit Mbb.. Camb. Univ. Libr. and Magdalen Col. Oion., and belong 
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It opens with a rule that when the first or middle/ 
syllable of a Freiioh word contains a short e, i must beV 
placed before the e, as in bien, rien, etc. — a curiouB, fumbling^ 
attempt to explain the development of Latin free short e 
before nasals and oral consonantfl into ie. On the other hand, 
continues the author, e acate need not be preceded by i, as 
tenez. It is not surprising that these early writers, in spite 
of much patient observation, should almost always havei.^ 
failed to grasp fundamental laws, and group a series of oorre- J 
sponding facts into the form of a general rule. We continually 
find rules drawn up for a few isolated examples, with no 
general application. The most striking feature in the treat- 
ment of ï^nch orthography in this work is the continual 
reference to X^tin roots, and the clear statement of the 
principle that, wherever possible, the spelling of French words 1 
should be based on that of Latin. i 

The Orthographia does not by any means limit its observa- 
tions to spelling ; there are also rules for pronunciation, a 
subject which in later times naturally held a very important 
place in French grammars. written for the use of Englishmen, - 
while orthography became one of the chief concerns of French 
grammarians. That orthography received so much attention 
at this early period in this country, is explained by the fact 
that these manuals were partly intended for " clerks," who 
would frequently have to write in French. As to the pro- 
nunciation, we find, amongst others, the familiar rule that 
when a French word ending in a consonant comes before 
another word beginning with a consonant, the first consonant 
is not pronounced. An s occurring after a vowel and before 
an m, writefl tiie author, in another rule, is not pronounced, 
as in mandaames, and Î coming after a, e, or o, and followed ; 
by a consonant is pronounced like u, as in m'aîmi, îoialment, I 
and the like. A list of synonyms ^ is also given, which throws 
some light on the English pronunciation of French at this 
period, and there are also a few hints for the translation of 
both Latin and English into French. 

to Uw tlim nuMeeding oentnriea. Portiou of the Migdiden CoL US. ue quoted by 
A. J. Ellii, in hii Xariy EnglM PnmtHusvatwR, pp. 336-339, and by F. Qinin, in his 
pitifaM to the Frenoh QovernmBnt nprint of pAlAgiaTe'fl Gnminu', 1853. It in the 
Britiah Umenm <h^i;, made in the leign of Edwud III,, vhieh oontoina the Fnnoh 
comnwaUty. 

1 Ewly Ti^ngllih «riten on the Fienoh tcmgne weie fond of dnwing atteation la the 
opportonitiefl for pomung afforded by the language. 
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Nor are syntax and morphology neglected ; rules con- 
cerning these are scattered among those on orthography and 
pronunciation, with the lack of orderly arrangement char- 
acteristic of the whole work. Thus we are told to use me 
in the accusative case, and moy in all other cases ; that we 
should form the plural of verbs ending in t in the singular by 
adding z, as il amet, U list become vous amez, v<ni8 lisez ; that 
when we ask any one for something, we may say wms pri 
without je, but that, when we do this, we should write pri 
with a J/, as pry, and so on. 

The claim of the Orthographia Gallica to be the first extant 
work on French orthography, has been disputed by another 
treatise, also written in Latin, and known as the Tradatas 

IOrihographiae. More methodicaUy arranged than the Ortho- 
graphia, this work deals more particularly with pronuncia- 
tion and orthography.^ It opens with a short introduction 
announcing that here are the means for the youth of the time 
to make their way in the world speedily and leain French 
pronunciation and orthography. Each letter of the alphabet 
is first treated in tum,^ and then .come a few more general 
observations. Like the author of the Orthographia, the writer 
of the Tradatua would have the spelling of French words based 
on that of Latin whenever possible. He claims Uiat his own 
, French is " secundum dulee Gallicum " and " secundum usum 
; et modum modemoram tam partibus transmarinis quam 
■ cismarinis." Though he apparently places the French of 
England and the French of France on the same footing, it is 
noteworthy that he carefully distinguishes between the two. 

The TracUUua OrthograpMae bears a striking resemblance 
to another work of like nature, which is better known — ^the 
Traciaiua Ortkographiae of Canon M. T. Coyfurelly, doctor 
in Law of Orieans '■ — and for some time it was thought to be 
merely a rehandhng of Coyfurelly's treatise which did not 

' Edited by Mi» III. K. Pope in the JUodem Langvage Btsiea (voL v., lUlO, pt ii. 
pp. 18B tqq.). from the Biit^ Hns. Addil; MS. ITTlfl, S. 88-91 ,- it also eziits kC All 
Souls, Odoid (MS. 1B2 t 340), uid at Trinit; CoL Cambridge (Ua B 14. 3B, 40) ; 
in the last MS. the introduatioTi<rf the two preoediug ones is lBoking(op. Hejer, Boman<a, 
ixxii. p. 69). 

* For tDBtanoe, we ue l«ld that a is sounded almost Uke E as in mva sotu Sam 
un diauneoun ... ; that ttw phtasea a, en a, i a vhinh mean one and the same thing 
nheii they come from (he Latin fuAtt, should be written nithont d ; that aura, «n 
army ihoald be written vithoat e in tlie middle, and eooilded without u, ss aray, en 
array, Ihoogh (he Englieb include tlie e. 

' Published by Stengel, in the ZàtedriftSir ntufraialltùe/n Spraeht und LUtratvt, 
1679, pp. lS-22. 
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appeiff till BOmewfaere about the end of the fourteenth century, 
if not later. But Coyfurelly admits that his work was based 
on the labours of one ' T. H. Pariaii Studentis,' and there 
appears, on examination,^ to be no doubt aa to the priority 
of the anonymous Traciaiua descril>ed above, which, on the 
contrary, is evidently the treatise rehandled by Coyfurelly, 
and the work of ' T. H. Student of Paris.' Besides being the 
original which Coyfurelly recast in hl^ TroiUatus, it also 
appears that T. H. may reasonably dispute with the author 
of the Orthographia OaUica, the honour of being the first in 
the field. Hia work shows no advance on the rules given 
for pronunciation in the Orthographia, while the orthography 
is of a decidedly older stamp. 

Ât about the same time as these two treatises on ortho- 
graphy, probably a few years earlier, there was composed 
a work of similar purpose but very different character. It is 
of particular interest, and shows that, towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, French was beginning to be treated 
as a foreign language ; the French is accompanied by a 
partial English gloss, and the author states that " touz dis^l 
troverez-vouB primes le Frauncois et pus le Engleys suaunt." . 
The author, Gautier or Walter de Bibbesworth,^ was an English- 
man, and appears to have mixed with the best society of the 
day. He was a friend of the celebrated statesman of the 
reign of Edward I., Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincobi. The 
only work by which his name is known to-day, in addition to 
the treatise in question, is a short piece of Anglo-Norman 
verse,' written on the occasion of the expedition of Edward I. 
to the Holy I^nd in 1270, shortly before he came to the throne. 
We gather from letters of protection granted him in that year 
that Bibbesworth himself took part in this venture. In this 
poem he is pictured discussing the Crusade with Lacy, 
and trying to persuade Ms friend to take part in it. The 
name of Bibbesworth also occurs several times* in official 



^ Hia uarae baa provoked Aome difloiuuoii La to ita Dorreot form. It ia frequently 
written aa Bibleeworbh, and one MS, givea it the form of Bitheawaj' ; the conmt form, 
howerer, ia Bibbeiworth, the name of a manor in tho parish of Kompton fHerta), 
of tthiob Walter wu the oiroet (P. HeyeT, Romania, iï. p. 312, and in. p. 4* n. ; 
W. Aldia Wright, Notta and Qjitria, 1877, 4th Seriea, vilL p. 64). 

* PrintedfromlheUS. in theBodleian.in Wright and HaUiwBU'a-Beli^uiw^iUvgiiiK, 
L p. 134. 

* Calendar af PattM AiJlt. 1247-SS, pp. 68. 103, 187. He reoeived eiempUon 
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documents of no special interest, and as Iat« as 1302 a writ 
of Frivy Seal was addreaeed to the Chancellor suing for a 
pardon under the Great Seal to W. de Bibbesworth, in con- 
sideration of his good services rendered in Scotland, for a 
breach of the park of Robert de Seales at Ravenhall, and of 
the king's prison at Colchester.^ 

Bibbesworth, however, interests us less as a crusader or a 
disturber of public order, than as the author of a treatise for" 
teaehing the French language, entitled Le Treytyz qe mounaira 
Clavier de Bibeleaworihefiat a ma dame Dyonisie de Mounohenvy * 
pur aprise de langwage. The large number of manuscripts still 
n existence* suggest that it was a popular text-book among 
the children of the higher classes of society. The treatise 
reproduces, as might be expected, the chief characteristics of 
the vocabularies for teaching Latin. In addition to giving a 
collection of words and phrases arranged in the form of a 
narrative, it also incidentally aims at imparting some slight 
grammatical information. Its contents are of a very prac- 
tical character, and deal exclusively with the occurrences 
and occupations of daily life. Beginning with the new-bom 
child, it tells in French verses how it is to be nursed and fed. 
Rime was no doubt introduced to aid the memory, as the 
pupil would, in all probability, have to learn the whole by heart. 
The French isaccompanied byapartial interlinear English gloss, 
giving the equivalent of the more difficult French words. This 
may, perhaps, be taken as an indication of the ext«nt to 
which French was regarded as a foreign language.* 

After describing the life of the child during its earliest 
infancy, Bibbesworth goes on to teU how it is to be taught 
French as soon as it can speak, " that it may be better learned 
in speach and held up to scorn by none " : 



' OoÎBiAir of Poieni RoUt, 1301-1307, p. 3B. 

* She died in 1304 ; her father wu one of the leaders on the king's side at the 
battle of Lewea (1261). 

* IlieTe are many MSS. in the British Musenm ; others nt Oiford and Cambridge, 
uid one in the Library of Sir Th. Phillipg at Chelteoham. The beet-known edition 
of the YocabuJary is that of T. Wright. Viiumt of Voeabvlatiea, i. pp. 142-I74, whioh 
a the one bare quoted, and whioh reproduoee Amndel MS. 220. collated with ffloane 
US. 809. P. Mejei has given a oritioal edition of the Gnt eighty-six lines in his Rtmàl 
d^andfiu textes — partie française. Xo. 3B7 (op. Romania, xiii. p. AOO). 

* In the Tocabulaiiee written in imitalàon el Bibbesworth at later date*, the English 
gloBS is fnller, and in the latest one comfdete, as Fienoh beoame more and more a 
fcmign language. 
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Primes en Fraunoeys ly devei dire 
Cam«at Boun con deyt deeoriTere, 
Put le ordre arer d« maun et ma, 
Toiin et ta, boqd et sa, 

better Itrad 
Ke en park>le aeyt meut aprù 

teornei 
Ë de nul autre eHchamyn. 

In acoordance with this programme the parts of the human 
body, which almost invariably forms the central theme in 
this type of manual, are enumerated. Special care ia taken to 
distinguish the genders and cs,aes, to teach the' children ' ' Kaunt 
deivunt dire moun et ma, soun et sa, h et la, moy et jo . . . ," 
and to explain how the meaning of words of similar sound 
often depends on their gender : 

lippe and an hare 
Vous avet la levers et le levere, 
a pound a book 
- Et la livere et le livers. 
La levere ei enclost les dens ; 
Le levere en boys se tent dedens ; 
La livete gart en marehanndye ; 
Le livere noua aprent clergye. 

lliroughout Bibbesworth seizes every opportunity to point 
out distinctions of gender of this kind, regardless, it appears, 
of the difference between the definite and indefinite articles. 
When the pupil can describe his body, the tea«her proceeds 
to give him an account of " ail that concerns it both inside 
and out " (" kaunt ke il apent dedens et deores "], that is of 
its olothii^ ttnd food : 

Vestat vos drape mea ohers euiaune, 
Chaucez vos braya, BOulers, e gaung ; 
Mettet le chaperoun, covrez le chef, etc. 

—a passage which illuatrates the practical nature of the 
treatise, Bibbesworth's aim being to teach children to know 
the properties of the things they see (" les propretez des 
choses ke veyunt "). 

When the child is clothed, Bibbesworth next feeds him, 
giving a full account of the meals and the food which is 
provided, taid, by way of variety, at the end of the dinner, 
he teaches his pupil the names given to groups of different 
animals, and of the verbs used to describe their varions cries. 
(" Homme parle, cheval hennist," etc.). By this time the 
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child is ready to observe Nature, and to leam the terms of 
basbandry,^ and the procesBee by which his food is produced. 
From the fields he posses to the woods and the river, where 
he learns to hunt and to fish, sabjeots which naturally lead 
to the introduction of the French names of the seasons, 
and of t^e beasts and birds that are supposed to present 
themselves to his view. 

During the whole of this long category the verse form is main- 
tained, and the intention of avoiding a vocabulary pure and 
simple is manifest. How superior this method was to the more 
modem lists of words separated from the context is also 
evident. Besides giving a description of all the objects with 
which the child comes in contact, and of all the actions he has 
to perform, as well as examples for the distinctions of genders 
and of moy andjo — difficulties for which he makes no attempts 
to draw up rules — ^Bibbesworth claims for his work that it 
provides gentlemen with adequate instruction for conversa- 
tional purposes (" tot le ordre en parler e respoundre ke 
checun gentyahomme covent saver "). And as he did not 
wish to neglect any of the items of daily life, he finally gives 
a description of the bxulding of a house and various domestic 
arrangements, ending with a description of an old English 
feast wil^ its familiar dish, the boar's head : 

Aa primer fust apporté 

a boria heaed 
La teste de un sengler tot anné, 

|A« «noue ait ban«fM offivrt 

E au gioyn le colère en banere ; , 

E pus venejBOun, ou la fourmenté ; 
AsRez par my la mesoun 

laÂ<n of gre» iyme 
De treste du fermeyson. 
Pua aTyent diversetez en roat, 
Eit oheouii autre de ooat, 
Grajtee, pokoku, «wannei . 
GruM, poimee, e cygne», 
Wilde ges, çryêa (poroMu*), hennés, 
Owea, rosées, porceus, gelyne ; 
Au tercez cours avient oonyns en gravé. 
Et Tisonde de Cypre eaiundré. 
De maces, e quibibes, e clous de orré, 
Vyn blanc e vermayl a graunt plenté. 

àodekok 
Pub avojunt fesauiu, assez, et perdrix, 
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Feidefara iarku 

Qrives, alowei, e pluviers ben rostes j 

E braoun, e oriapes, e fritune ; 

Ee Boncre roset pondra U temprune. 

Âptee manger nvyiint a graunt plenté 

Bl&UDohe poudre, ou la gioate dragé, 

Et d'antre nobleie a fosoim, 

Kar de fTaunceia i ad assez. 
De meyate manere dyversetei, 
Dount le vous (ynys, Beynure, ataimt 
A filz Dieu Tom comaund. 
loi finest la doctrine monsire Oauter De Byblesworde. 

As time vent on a conscious effort was made to retain the 
use of the French language in England. Higden, writing at 
about the middle of the fourteenth century ,i informs us that 
English wae then neglected for two reasons : " One is byeause 
that children than gon to schole leme to speke first Englysshe 
and then ben compelled constrewe tber lessons in Frenaah " ; 
" Also gentilmene children ben lemed and taught from theyr 
yougtbe to speke frenaah.' And uplandish men will counter- 
fete and likene them self to gentilmen and am besy to speke 
frensehe for to be more sette by, Wherefor it ie sayd by a 
common proverbe Jack wold be a gentilmen if he coude 



Ât the University of Oxford, likewise, the Grammar masters 
were enjoined to teach the boys to construe in English and 
in French, " so that the latter language be not forgotten." ^ 
The same university gave some slight encouragement to the 
stndy of French. There were special teachers who, although 
not enjoying the privil^es of those lecturing in tiie usual 
academic subjects, were none the less recognised by the 
University. They had to observe the Statutes, and to promise 
act to give their lessons at times which would interfere with 
the ordinary lectures in arts. The French teachers were 
imder the superintendence of the masters of grammar, and 
had to pay thirteen shillings a year to the ^testers in Arts 
to compensate them for any disadvantage they might suffer 
from any loss of pupils ; if there was only one teacher of French 
he had to pay the whole amount himself. As for those 

* PtHychrtmiam, lib. I, OHp. OS (ed, Bsbiugton and Ltuolf, BoUb Pnblioati<ms, 41. 
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learning " to write, to compose, and speak French," they had 
to attend lectures in rhetoric and grammar —the couraee most 
akin to their studies ^ — and to contribute to the maintenance 
of the lecturers in these subjects, there being no ordinary 
lectures in French. 

In the meantime, more treatises for teaching French 
appeared ; Bibbesworth's book soon found imitators, and early 
in the new century an anonymous author, clearly an English- 
man, made free use of Bibbesworth in a treatise called The 
Nominate sive Verbaie in OaUida cum expositione ejusdem in 
Anglicis.^ This anonymous writer,' however, thought it 
necessary to make the interlinear English gloss much fuller 
than Bibbesworth had done, which shows that French had 
become more of a foreign language in the interval between 
the two works. He also placed the English rendering after 
the French, instead of above it. The later work differs 
further from the earlier in the order of the subject headings, 
as well as by the introduction of a few new topics. Enumerat- 
ing the parts of the body,* as Bibbesworth had done, the 
author proceeds to make his most considerable addition to 
the subjects introduced by Bibbesworth in describing " la 
noyse et des faitz que homme naturalment fait " : 

Homme parle ot espire : 
Man «pekylh et vndyth. 
Femiae t«inge et »u»pire ; 
Woman pantyth dt tykelh, 
Homme bale et babeie : 
Man dravelith it wlaffyih. 
Femme bale et bleseie : 
Woman galpylh ct xnlUpylh. 

He then describes all the daily actions and occupations of 
men : 

Homme va a la berce ; 

Jlfon goth ai the ftarant. 

Femme bercelet berce : 

Wonum childt in cradel rokkith. . . . 

Enfant ga leaione rehetoe ; 

Hia letaont reeordeth. 

» Anatey. op. cU., 1868, p. 302. 

' PnhliBhHl from » MS. in Cambridge UniTewity Libniij (Ee 4, 20), by Skeat, in 
the Tranmitioni of Ihe PhOalogical Soùùly (1903-1906), 

■ The MS. in which the work is pmerved dsMe from abont 1340, but ia probably 
cojned from an earlier one. 

* " Corps tefite et hanapel 

Body htuedt and Sevtdtpanne 
Et peil cieiceaiit rot U peal, 
And here groacnde on Mc akgn," ete. 
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and so on for abont 360 lines. Ottier additdons are of little 
importance, and, for the rest, the author ti«ate Bobjecta first 
introduced hy Bibbesworth, though the wording often differs 
to a certain extent.^ 

When, towards the end of the thirteenth century, French 
began to be used in coirespoadence, need for instruction in 
French epistolary art arose ; and eaiiy in the fourteenth 
century guides to letter-writing in French, in the form of 
epistolarles or collections of model letters, were produced.* 
The letters themselves are gir^i in French, but the accom- 
panying rules and instructions for composing them are in 
Latin. French and Latin have changed rôles ; in earUer times 
Latdtt had been explained to school children by means of 
French. Forma for addreaaing members of the different grades 
of society are supplied, from epiatlea to the king and high 
state and eoolesiaBUcal dignitaries down to commercial letters 
for merchants, and familiar ones ita private individuals. 
Women, too, were not forgotten ; we and similar examples 
covering the same range — from the queen and the ladies of 
the nobUity to her more humble sabjeota. Each letter is 
almost invariably followed by its answer, likewise in French. 
Some contain interesting references to the great men or events 
of the day, but those of a more private nature possess a greater 
attraction, and throw light on the family life of the age. A 
letter from a mother to ber aon at school may be quoted : * 

' Hon dlo» the nBemblance i* between the tuo workR nwy be judged bj the 
following qaotationi : 



Et jriavye e gele (onnt vereglaa. (Bibbuwobth.) 
And it ■ in words almost Ideutdcsl with thole of Bibbesworth that the nathor dewriliM 
the diSereooe in the meaning ol some words Moording to their gender : 

1a leven deit oiore lea denti. 

Tht Uppe. 

Le kven en boys sb tient de deyni. 

r***or«. 

La liviB sert a uacchaanlx. 

TfcpoimJ*. 

Le livere spient nooa eafanati. 

The boit. 
■ The eariieat of these USS. dat« from the second deoade lâ the fonrteentJi Deatmfj. 
These epistolariss are fonod in tbe loUowing H8S. ; Haiteiso 4971 and S9S8, Addit. 
ITTIS, in the Brit. Mns. ; Ee 4. 20 In Cantab. Univ. Library ; B 14. 39, 40 in Trinity 
CoL Camb. ; 182 St All Souls. Oxford, and 1S8 Magdalen Col. Oxford {op. 8t 
AUframtStic/it BiblioUuk). TiiL pp. zrii-iii. The Introduction to (t 
edited In a Otiefswald Dissertation (ISBS). by W. UerkTitz. 
' Stengel, op- cit. pp. S-IO. 
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Salut avcBque ma benigon, très chier filz. Sachiez que je desire grande- 
ment de savoir bona nouellee de voua et de voatre estât : car vostre père et 
moy estions a la {aisance de ces lettres en bon poynt le Dieu merci. Et 
sachiei que je tous envoie par le porteur de ces lettres demy marc pur 
diveises nécessaires que vous en avez a faire sans escient de vostre père. 
Et vous pri chèrement, beau très doulz filz, que voua laissez tous mais et 
folyes et ne hantez mye mauvaise compagnie, car si vous le faîtez il vous 
fen grant damage, avant que vous l'aperceiverez. Et je vous aiderai selon 
mon pooir oultre ce que vostre père vous domira. Dieus voua doint sa 
beniçon, car je voua donne la mienne. . . . 

From about the middle of the fourteenth century a feeling 
of discontent mth the prerogative of the French language in 
England beoomes prominent. The Iobb of the greater part 
of the French possessions, and the continued state of hostilitieB 
vitb France during the reign of Edward LEI. brought home 
forcibly to the English mind the fact that the French were 
a distinct nation, and French a foreign tongue. This tardy 
recovery is aufScient proof of the strong resistance which had 
to be overcome. Chaucer is the greatest representative of the 
I new movement. " Let Frenchmen endite their quaint terms 
I in French," he exclaims, " for it is kindly to their mouths, 
but let OS show our fantaisies in suche words as we learned 
from our dames' tongues." His contemporary, Gower, was 
less quick to discern the signs of the times. Of the four 
volumes of his works, two are in Latin, one in French, and 
one in English ; but the order in which he uses these lan- 
guages is instructive — ^first French, then Latin, and lastly 
English. Some writers made a compromise by employing 
a mixture of French and English.^ French, however, 
continued to hold an important place in prose writings until 
the middle of the fifteenth century ; but such works are of 
I little literary value. The reign of French as the literary 
' language of England, as Chaucer had been quick to discern, 
was approaching its end. 

Hie same period is marked by a growing disrespect for 
Anglo-French as compared with the French of France. The 
French of England, cut off from the living source, had de- 
veloped apart, and often with more rapidity than the other 
French dialects on the Continent. What is more, the 
language brought by the invaders was not a pure form 
of the Norman dialect ; men from various parts of France 
had joined in William's expedition. The invaders, always 
called ' French ' by their contemporaries, brought in a 

' Eomania, ir. p. 3S1. iiiii. p. 22. 
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strong Picard element; tuid in the twelfth centory there 
wfu a, similar Angevin influence. Moreover, during Norman 
and Angevin times, craftsmen and others immigrated to 
England, each bringing with him the dialectal peculiarities 
of his own province.^ Thus no r^olar development of Anglo- 
French was possible, and it can hardly be regarded as an 
ordinary ditdect, notwithstanding its literary importance.' 
This disparity in the quality of Anglo-FrenÂ is illustrated 
in a remarkable way by the literature of the period. Those 
who had received special educational advantages, or had ^ 
travelled on the Continent, spoke and wrote French correctly ; 
others used forms which contrasted pitiably with contmental ,.-• 
FrMieh. Moreover, the fourteenth century saw the triumph — 
of the lie de France dialect in France ; the -otlier dialects 
ceased, as a rule, to be used in literature,^ and this change 
was not without effect on Anglo - French, which shared 
their degradation. Chaucer lets us know the poor opinion 
he had of the French of England ; his Prioress speaks French 
" full fayre and fetisly," but 

After the scole of Stiatford atte Boire, 

For Freoch of Paris wae to her imknowe. 

William Langland admits that he knew " no frenche in feith, 
but of the ferthest ende of Norfolke." * As early as the 
thirteenth century English writers had felt bound to apolc^pze 
as En^ishmen for their French. Nor were their excuses 
superfluous in many cases ; William of Wadington, the authoi 

,' of the Manuel dee Péchiez, for example, wrote : * 
De le françois ne del rimer 
Ne me doit nuls hom blâmer, 

; Car en Engleterre fu né 

\ Et nurri lenz et ordiné. 

Such apologies became all the more necessary as time went on. 
Even Gower, whose French was comparatively pure,* owing 
no doubt to travel in France in early life, deemed it advisable 
to explain that he wrote in French for " tout le monde en 
general," and to ask pardon if he has not "de François la 



1 W. dumiughun. QroaA of Siigliih ladtulry and Coiamtrct, Cambridge. 1S96, 
pp. 63ff igs. 

* L. Henger, Ari^Sorman Diahet ; BehieoB. art. eil. pp. 960 âçq. ; Bruoot. 
Bûloire dt JalangvefriBifoiie, L pp. 310 n^., 309. * Brnnot. op.eit.i.'p. 331. 

* Jimeruhl, Hisioin Uuiratre du peuple anglait, 1896, p. 240 D. 

* Bronot, op. eit L p. 389. 

' F. Ble;«r oommandi Gower'a f^«iioh {Amuniii, zziiL p. 13). 
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Jeo Buia Engloia si quiei par tiele voie 
Estre epusé. 

At about the same time the aaonymoos atithoriof the Testament 
of Love finds fault with the English for their persistence in 
writing in bad French, " of which speech the Frenchmen 
have aa good a fantasy as we have in hearing of Frenchmesi's 
English." 1 

The notoriety of the French of Englishmen reached Frimce. 
Indeed this was a time when the English were more generally 
known in France than they were to be for several hundreds 
of years afterwards — until the eighteenth century. E^lish- 
men filled positions in their possessions in France, and during 
the long wars between the two countries in the reign of 
Edward III. J^ many of the English nobility resided in that 
country with their families. Montaigne refers to traces of 
the English in Guyenne, which still remained in the sixteenth 
century : " H est une nation," he writes in one of his Essays, 
" a laquelle ceux de mon quartier ont eu autrefois si privée 
accointance qu'il reste encore en ma maison aucune trace de 
leur ancien cousinage." * The opinions formed by the French 
of the English were naturally anything but flattering. We 
find them expressed in songs of the time.^ But the recrimina- 
tions were mutual, and the English had already hit upon the 
epithet which for centuries they appUed to Frenchmen, and 
most other foreigners indiscriminately : 

Franche dogue dit un Ângloia. 
Vous ne faites que boire vin. 
Si faisons bien dist le François, 
Hais voua buves le lunnequin. (bière.)* 

Even in the Soman de Renart we come across traces of 
familiarity with English ways, and also of the English 



It is not surprising, then, that Anglo-French was a subject 
of remart in France, especially when we remember that 
already in the thirteenth century the provincial accents of 
the different parts of France herself had been the object of 

■ T. R Lounebni;, Bttidia in Chancer, Lmdon, 1892, p. 468. 
' Livre ii. oh. xil. 

* As in ihoM of Olirier Basmlin. 

* ËiutAch« Deaohunps, ŒuvfM, ed, Cnpelet, p. 9t, q^uDted by B&tbery, op. ciL 
p. 181 (op. aUo EnglM Politkal SoBSs. ed. T. Wright, Ca-màta Soo., 1S3S). 

\, op. cil. p, 163 a. liie foorMenth branch of the Aman ia tpeoially 
]. Brauat, op. cit. i. p. 306, n. 4. 
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some considerable amount of raillery.^ The English, says 
Ftoissart, a good judge, for he spent many years in England, 
" disoient bien que le trançois que ils avoient apris chies eulz 
d'enfance n'estoit pas de t«lle nature et condition que celluy 
de France e*toit," * And this ' condition ' was soon recog- 
nized as a plentiful store for facetious remarks and parodies 
of all kinds. In the Roman de JeJum et Blonde, the jnmng 
Frenchman's rival, the Duke of Qloncester, is made to appear 
ridiculous by speaking bad French ; and one of the tricks 
ph^ed by Benart on Ysengrin, in the Soman de Renart, is to 
pretend he is an Eànglistiman : ' 

Ez vOB kenart qui le salue : 
" Godehelpe," fait il, " bel Sire ! 
Kon sBver point ton reaon dire." 

And Ysengrin answers : 

Et dez Bdut vos, bau dous amis 1 
Dont est«s voa T de quel pais T 
Vou» n'estas mie aée de France, 

Ne de la no 



il 



A fabliau of the fourteenth century * pictures the dilemma 
of two Englishmen trying to make their French understood 
in France ; <Hie of them is ill and wotdd have some lamb : 



His friend sets out to try to get the ' and ' or ' lamb ' ; but 
no tme understands him, and he becomes the laughing-etock 
of the villagers. At last some one gives him a ' small donkey ' 
instead of the desired ' agnel,' and out of this he makes a 
dish for the invalid who Snds the bones rather large. In the 
face of a reputation such as this it is no wonder that the 
English found additional encouragement to abandon the 
foreign language and cultivate their own tongue. 

English was also beginning to make its way into official 
documents.' In 1362 the King's Speech at the opening of 

' Brmiat, op. oit. L 330. It ia not ran to God Engliih pnouiiuiatim of French 
lidtonled in Fniwe, and En^iahmen lepreaented M talking a Bott ol gibberish ; op. 
Bomania, iIt. pp. 90, 279, ûd Bnmot, op. eft p. 369 o. 

* BtilnBM, D]>. oil. p. 967. 

■ Ed. K tlMitia. 1BS2. 1. 2361 *«. 
' Jtœuetl féiUnil a complet da fabliai 

* Hailland. CoOmUd Pi^m, IBJl, ii 
op. eif. I p. 37S. 
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Parliament was pronounced in English, and in the following 
year it was directed that all pleas in the courts of justice 
should be pleaded and judged in English, because French 
was " trope desconue en ledit lealine." Despite that, the 
act was very tardily obeyed, and English progressed bat 
r slowly, French continuing to be written long after it ceased 
I to be spoken in the Law Courts. There were a few public 
documents issued in English at the end of the century, but 
the Acts and Records of Parliament continued to be written 
in French for many years subsequently. English first made 
its way into the operative parts of the Statutes, and till 1503 
the formal parts were still written in French and Latin. 
Proteste were made to Henry VIII. against the continued 
use of French, "as thereby ys testyfied our subjectyon to 
the Normannys " ; yet it was not before the eighteenth 
century that English was exclusively used in the Law Courts, 
and for many years French, in its corrupt form, remained the 
literary language of the English law. Till the seventeenth 
century works on jurisprudence and reports on cases were 
mainly written in French, Lea Caees de Gray's Inn shows 
I French in accounts of discussions on difficult legal cases as 
; late as 1680.^ Sir John Fortesoue (1394 Î-1476), Lord Chief 
' Justice of the King's Bench, in his i>e Lavdibus Legvm Angliae, 
suggests that this Law French is more correct at bottom than 
ordinary spoken French, which, he contends, is much " altered 
by common use, whereas Law French is more often writ than 
spoken." In later times no such illusions prevailed. Swift 
thus estimates the value of the three languages of the EngUsh 
Law : ' 

Then from the bat harangues the bench, 
In English vile, and viler Frenoh, 
And Latin vilest of the three. 

At about the same time as Swift wrote, the ' frenchified ' Lady, 
then in fashion, who prided herself on her knowledge of the 
"language à la mode " is described as being able to " keep the 
field against a whole army of Lawyers, and that in their own 
language, French gibberish." * And long after French ceased 
to be used in the I*w many law terms and l^al and official 

1 F. Wataon, StUgiout Rijfvgea and English Kiticalion, Lonâon, IBll, p. B. 
Then are nnmeroiu entnc* of Aooh workn in tii« Staiiontra* Reçitta: 
. » Answer to Dr. lindiey'i epigram, Worki, ed. 18*1, L p. S34. 

■ [H. Dell], The Freruh^iid Lady never in Pant, London, 1767. 
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phrases remaiiwd, and are still in nee to-day.^ Anglo-French 
alao lingered in some of the religions houses after it had fallen 
into discredit else^rhere, and continued to do so in some oases 
till the time of their dissolution. The rules and acoonnts of 
the nunneries w«re more often in French than Dot.' And 
John ap Rhys, visitor of monasteries in the icdgn of Henry VIII. 
viote to Cromwell regarding the monastery of Laycock in 
Wiltshire, that he had observed one thing " worthy th'adver- 
tisement ; the ladies have theii Rule, tii'institutee of their 
Religion and the ceremonies of the same written in the 
Frenche tongue, which they understand well and are very 
perfyt in the same, albeit that it varieth from vulgar Frenche 
that is now used, and is moche like the Fienohe that the 
common Lawe is written in." ^ 

During this same period English b^an to be used occasion- 
ally in correspondence ; but here again its progress was slow. 
Some idea of the extent to which French was utilized for that 
purpose may be gathered from the fa^ that three extant 
letters of William de Wykebam, addressed to Englishmen, 
are all in that tongue. Not till the second and third decades 
of the fifteenth century were English and French employed 
in correspondence to an almost equal ext^it, and during the 
following years, especially in the reign of Henry VI., English 
gradually became predominant.* French remained in use 
longer in correspondence of a public and ofiicial nature, but 
became more and more restricted to foreign diplomacy. 

Towards the middle of the fourteenth century, at the 
banning of the long vtaa with France, French lost ground 
in England in yet another direction. Edward III. is 
said to have found it necessary to proclaim that eH lords, 
barons, knight«, burgesses, should see that their childr^i 
learn French for political and military reasons ; ' and when 



the enalom. 

* BatHon, Jf olimnt £ivli»i, p. 342 ; W^rUm, Bitbxy of Snglith Poetry, p. 10 n. 

* EOix, Oriffirutl LeUer; 3rd Mriea, 1S46, L p. xL 

* H.A.E. Grt»BlTiétVlooi),LiUeno/ Soyalani /Osdrw» Zodta, LaDdcm, 1846; 
Tht Foilm Lata», ner edition by J. Ourdner, 3 toIl, LoidcA, ISTS-TS ; H. Ellis. 
Orifitiai LtUtrt, 3rd series, London, 1346 ; J. O. HkUiwell.FhiUippe, LtUert of the 
King) of Bngland, London, IBM ; C. L. KingBfoid, EaglMt HiMarieal LitenlMre in 
tkt FifleaHi Cailury, Olfivd. 1863, pp. 193 d h;. ; H&Uun, LOmtun of Xmope, 
«th éd., Lc«id0D, 1B60. L p. 54. 

' " Que toot seigneur, boron, ohei&liec et bone«tc« homraea de bonMa villei meais- 
Mcnt cnE« el dilligenoe de estmiiv «t apprendre leurs en£(uu le l&ngho fruryoiae, par 
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Tr©™a tnmalated Higden'a Polychronieùn, he wrote in correc- 
tion of the earlier chronicler's description of the teaching of 
French in the grammar schools of England : ^ " This maner 
was moche used before the grete deth (1349). But syth it is 
somdde ohaunged. Now (i.e. 1387) they leave all Frensoh 
in Bcboles, and use all construction in Englisch. Wherin they 
have advantage on way that they leme the soner ther gramer. 
And in another disadvantage. Foi nowe they leme no 
Frenssh no can none, whiche is hurte foF them that shall passe 
the see," and thus children of the grammar schools know " no 
more French than knows their lefte heele." 

Thus the custom of translating Latin into French passed 
out of use early in the second half of tiie fourteenth century. 
No doubt there had been signs of the approaching change 
in the preceding period, sua it is of interest here to notice that 
while Neckham's Latin vocabulary, which dates from the second 
half of the twelfth century, is glossed in French alone, that 
of Qarlande, which belongs approximately to the third decade 
of the ftdlowii^ century, is accompanied by translations in 
both French and English. In the universities, however, where 
French had been slower in gaining a foothold, it remained 
longOT ; in the fifteenth century teachers of French were still 
allowed to lecture there as they had done previously, hut it 
is to be noticed that In all the colleges founded after the Black 
Death (1340), from which the change in the grammar schools 
is dated, the r^ulations ^iconraging the sprâking of French 
in Hall are absent. The change appears also to have affected 
the higher clafises, who did not usually frequent the grammar 
schools fuid universities, but depended on more private 
methods of instruction. Trevisa here again adds a correction 
to the earlier chronicle, and informs us that " gentylmen 
haveth now myche lefte for to teach their children Frenach." 
We thus witness the gradual disappearance of the effects 
of the Norman Conquest in the history of the use of the 
. French language in England. The Conquest had made 
! Norman-French the language of the Court, and to some extent, 
, of the Church ; it had brought with it a French literature 
which nearly smothered the national literature and replaced 
it temporarily ; it had led to the system of translating Latin 

qnoj il en fuisHnt plna ftTeo et plug ooatamiet ena leun ghsms " (Frciuut, qooled 
b; BehniiB, o^. eiL p. BGT n.). 
* Elgden, lit wpru. 
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into French as well aa into English in the schools. In the later 
fourteenth century French was no longer the chief language 
of the Court, and the king spoke English and was addressed 
in the same tongue. In the Church the employment of 
French had been restricted and transitory, though, as has 
been mentioned, it lingered in some of the monasteries until 
the sixteenth century ; yet Latin never found in it a serious 
rival in this sphere, and the ecclesiastical department of 
the law never followed the civil in the adoption of the use of 
Flench. How French lost ground in the other spheres has 
already been traced : in all these cases its employment may 
be regarded as a direct result of the Conquest. 

This great event had also indirect results. French became 
the official langut^ of Elngland, and the favourite medium 
/ of correspondence in the thirteenth century, when the fusion 
between the two races was complete. But it is highly im- 
probable that French would have spread in these directions 
if the Conquest had not in the first place made French the 
vernacular of a considerable portion of Englishmen, and that 
the most influential . With its use in official documents uid in 
correspondence, may be classed the alight encouragement 
French received at Oxford. In all these spheres it remained 
longer than it had done where its status had been a more 
direct result of the Conquest. 

Meanwhile the desire to cultivate and imitate t^e French 
of France had been growing stronger and stronger; and 
when, towards the end of the fourteenth century, the older 
influences were getting feebler, and in some cases bad 
passed away, the influence of the continental French, 
especially the French of Paris, now supreme over the other 
dialects, became more and more marked. And it is this 
languf^e which henceforth Englishmen strove to learn, 
gradually relinquishing the corrupt idiom with which for so 
long their name had been associated. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE FDTBBNTH CBNTtlBT 

These great changes which took place in the status ol French 
in England did not, hovever, affect fundamentaUy the popu- 
larity of the language : they had to do with Anglo-French alone. 
French, ae distinct ^m this and as a foreign language, received 
more attention than ever before, especially from the higher 
classes, and from travellers and merchants. It was the language 
of poUteneea and refinement in the eyes of Englishmen, not 
only as a result of the Conquest, but for its inherent qualities ; 
and so it retained this position when it gave way to English 
or Latin in other spheres where its predominance had beeat 
due, either directly or indirectly, to the Conquest. French 
had enjoyed a social reputation in Engluid before the arrival 
of the invaders,^ and had already made some prt^jress towards 
becoming the language which the English loved and culti- 
vated above all modem foreign tongues, and to which they 
devoted for a great many years more care than they did 
to their own. " Doulz francois," writes an Englishman at 
the end of the fourteenth century in a treatise for teaching 
the language,^ is the most beautiful and gracious language in 
the world, after the Latin of the schools,' " et de tous gens 
mieulx prisée et amée que nul autre ; quar Dieu le fiât se 
doulce et amiable principalement a l'oneur et loenge de luy 
mesmes. Et pour ce il peut bien comparer au parler des 
angels du ciel, pour la grant doulceur et biaultée d'icel " — a 
more eloquent tribute even than the more famous lines of 
Bmnetto Latini. Another writer of the same period informs 

^ FreemaJi, Notiaan Gtynqattt, iL. ]86â, pp. 10 aqq., 28 aqq. 

* Mamire de Lanfuçe, 1306 ; op. iT^ru. p. 30, 

* "Donlz fnDfoÏB qu'eel la plni bel at la pins giaoiotiB Isngiufe et plus noble 
parler, spies latin d'eMole, qui «oit au monde." 
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US that " lee bonea gens da Roiaume d'Engletene sont 
embrasez a scavoir lire et escrire, entendre et parler droit 
François," and that he himself thinks it is very necessary for 
the T^ig ljah to know the " droict nature de François," for 
many reasons.^ For instance, that they may enjoy inteicourse 
with their ndghboors, the good folk of the Idngdom of France ; 
that they may better imderstand the laws of England, of 
which a great many are still written in French ; and also 
because " beaucoup de bones choses sont misez en François," 
and the lords and ladies of England aie very fond of writing 
to each other in the same tongue.* 

ÂB a result of the altered circumstances which were modify- 
ing the attitude of the English, there is a correaponding 
change in the standard of the French which the manuals for 
teaching that lai^uage sought toattain. All the best text-books 
of the end of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries endeavour 
with few exceptions to impart a knowledge of the French of 
Paris, " doux françois de Paris " or " la droite language de 
Parie," as it waa called, in conti;a£t with the French of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe and oUier parts of En^Uind. Those authors 
of treatises for teaching French of whose lives we have any 
details, had stodied French in France, at Paris, Orleans, or 
some other University town. The fact that many of their 
productions still contain numbers of words belonging to the 
Norman and other dialects does not liimiTiiRh the import- 
ance and significance of their more ambitious aims. These 
pioneer works on the Fr^ich language, written in England 
by Englishmen without the guidance of any similar work 
produced in France, were bound to c<mtain archaisms as 
well as anghcisms.' 

Fluency in speaking French was the chief need of the ' 
clafises of society in which the demand for instruction was 
greatest. Corcectness in detail was only of seoondary im- 
portance, and grammar, though desirable, was not considered 

> Jehui Butou, Dmait Fropfoit, «. léOO. 

' " A£n iiu'ils pniisaiit entreconmner booement ovo lour voi»in o'aat b dire lee 
boas gBDB du nnaame de Ftaaoe, et aiiui pour oe qut ie& leja d'Eugleleire poor le 
gndgikeiiT pAfti« et eusai beaucoup de boues oh«eB sont aûees eu Frâuçctfl, et aussi 
bien pnt Una les sin et tont« lea dames en meame mianiue d'EngleMrre •cdenlien 
a'entceaijriveiit eu romauoe — tneueoeesaire je ouïde eatre sus Engins de imToir te 
D&tnce de Frangois." 

' Wllleh uo doubt became moie numeroua, aa Eugliah, radier thui Latin, b«cauie 
tbe medium through which Vteoch wu leemt. Thna we find poor Aonte written tor 
'for abuue ' ; H at haut tempi, lor 'it is high time ' ; quai ('why ') tea poarjiwi ; 
dc lea for du, and ao on. 
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indiepensable. The importance of speaking French natur- 
ally brought the stibject of pronunciation to the fore. No 
doubt moat of the early ' teachers shared the opinions of 
their auccesaors, that rules and theoretical information were 
of little avail in teaching the 'sounds of the language, compared 
with the practice of imitation imd répétition ; nevertheless, 
many of them attempted to supply some information on t^e 
subject. When, in the second decade of the fifteentii century, 
another writer based a new treatise for teaching French on 
the vocabulary of Bibbeeworth, which had then been current 
for well over a century, the chief point in which it differed 
from its original was precisely in the provision of guidance 
to facilitate pronunciation. 

This new treatise was styled Femina} because just ob the 
mother teaches her young child to speak his native tongue, 
so does this work teach children to speak French naturally.* 
It covers almost exactly the same ground as the vooabuluy 
of Bibbesworth, but, as in the case of the earlier imitation of 
the same work, the Nomituile, the order of arrangement varies, 
and the whole is permeated with a lively humour which makes 
it at least equal in interest to the work on which it is based. 
The French lines are octosyllabic and arranged in distichs, 
each pair being followed by an English translation, which is 
given in full, contrary to tlie practice in the earlier works of 
the same kind. The author endeavours to teach the Fr^ich 
of France ' as distinguished from that of England, and, 
although he lavishes provincialisms from the local dialects of 
France — Norman, Picard, Walloon— in the main Aey are 
French provincialisms, and many of them may be due to 
errors on the part of the scribe. To assist pronunciation notes 
are provided at the bottom of the page, giving pseudo-EInglish 
equivalents of the sounds of words written otherwise in the text. 

The treatise opens with an exhortation to the child to 
learn French that he may speak fairly before wise men, for 
" heavy is he that is not taught " : 



^ Edited tiom a unique US. in Trinit; College, Cambridge, b; W. Aldia Wright, 
for the Roibnishe Club, IBOa (Cuub. Univ. PR6a). G. Hiokee pnbliab«d put <t ttaa 
fint otupter, vilh remarin on ill philologicsi -nlue, in big lAngtarHm Fctcrwn Btpuit- 
frtmuiKum Tkaattnu OramnuUieo-Criliau et Arduudlojiau, Oiiord, ITOS, i. pji. 

' "Liber iita voutur iaminsi quia lioul ftmint dooet infuit*m loqni m 
àa dooM i>te liber iavenea lethorioe loqoi Qallioiuii pnint infn paUUt." 
' P. Mejer, Somalia, XJixU. pp. 13 el ttq. 
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; primniD dooet leUioTiae loqni de aaBimilitndine bestùrum. 
a, b 
Betia enf»unt par apprendra 

d 

IBn franceii devei bien entoudre 
Ffftyie chj'ld for t« kme 
In frmch ye ecbti wet underiUnde 

Coment tous parlerez bealment. 
Et dovannt lee Mgez tutaralment. 
How je Bchal speke fayre, 
And (jore ye wysemBn kyndlj. 



Hooy eet il qui n'est Dorty. 
That js ioth that y yow say 
Hevy ya be that ye not tai^th 

k 1 

PaileE tout ditz com aSaitee 

Bt nenny come diaaafaites. 
Spekep alway as man yi tauth 
And not aa man untauth. 
Paries imprimer de tout amemblé 

Des bestOE que Dieu ad lormé. 
Spekep fyrtt of manere assemble aile 
Of beatei that Qod bath y maked. 

(a) beau debet legi bev, (6) enfaimt, (c) fniunoeyi, <ii) bein, (e) bêlement, 

(/) oe, {g) cet Tel eyztt, (A) lil, (i) net^t, (i) toutdiz, (I) afete«, (m) diasafetee, 
(n) beetei, (o) àv et non Dieu. 

The subsequent chapters deal vith the same subjects as in 
Bibbesworth, and sometimea' the wotding is almost identical. 
The concluding chapter, " De moiibus infaatis," is taken 
from another source, and gives admonitions for discreet 
behaviour, quoting the moral treatise of the pseudo-Cato, 
the Proverbs of Solomon, and the like. The passage in which 
FenUna deals with ihe upbringing of the child may be of 
interest, as showing how the later author repeats the earlier, 
while storing the wording ; and as throwing some light on 
the way French was then learnt : 

Et quaunt ii oourt en graunt age 
Hettei ly apprendre l^goge. 
And when he rnna in great age ' 
Put him to leam language. 

' The English apelling. very corrupt in Ute original, i« hen modermied. 
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Ed frauncejs & luy voub devei dire 
Comez il doit Bonn corps discrire. 
Id Frenoh to him ;e ahM. ray 
How firet he shall his body describe. 

Et pui ordre garder de moun et ma, 
TouD et ta, son et sa, maaculino et feminino. 
Ând foT order to kepe of mon and ma. 
Toon and ta, soon and ra, for ma Boimeth. 
Quia ma aonat feminino mf>un masculino. 
To femynyn gender and moua to miiscillyn. 

Cy que en parle soit bien aprij. 
Et de nuls homme eschamis. 
So that in apeacb he be well learned. 
And of no man scorned. 

At the end is a ' calendar,' or table of words arrai^ed alpha- 
betically in three parallel eolumna. The first gives the 
orthc^aphy of the word, the second the pronunciation, and 
the third the explanation of its meaning and construction, 
which usually takes the form of an Engli^ equivalent. 

In the meanwhile the grammatical study of French wa.s not 
neglected. There are still extant numerous small treatises ^ 
dealing with different aspects of French grammar, chiefly the 
flexions, and belonging to the end of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The conjugation of verbs receives special 
attention, and there are several manuscripts providing 
paradigms and lists of the chief parte of speech — often very 
incorrect, and of more value as showing the interest taken in 
Frenoh in England than as illustrating any development in 
the history of the conjugations of French verbs. The usual 
verbs described in these fragmentary works ^ are amo, habeo, 
sum, voh, facio, and the French paradigms are generally 
accompanied by Latin ones, on which they are naturally 
baaed, and which were intended to help the student to under- 
stand the French (" com expositione earundem in Latinis "}. 
The two most considerable of these works known add many 
verbs to the list mentioned above. Of these the first, tiie 
Liber Donati,^ gives examples of law French rather than 
literary French ; * but the other, written in French, endeavours 
to teach " douce françois de Paris " — oy comence le Donait 

1 ThcM U88. hsTB beeo deBoribed and clugifled by J. Stiiizinger, AUfrataGeiteht 
BMioOuk, Till pp. t-i. 

> Brit. Uiu. HorL MS. 1971 ; Addit HS, 1171S, and Camb. Univ. Libr. HS. Ee 
4, 20. 

■ Camb. Univ. Libr. MSS. Dd 12, 23, and Gg S, 41. 

* F. Uey«r, Bomania, tt. p. 362. 
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aoïoum douée franceis de Parish The Donait belongs to the 
fifteenth century, and ia the work of one B. Dove, who also 
wrote eome Regutae de Orthographia Oaliica in Latin,' which 
show considerable resemblance to those of the earlier Ortho- 
graphia OaUica. The same is true of some of the rules devoted 
to orthography in the Liber Donati, which also owes some- 
thing to the work of 'T. H., Student of Paris,' either in the 
original form, or, more probably, in the recast, due to Canon 
Coyfnrelly. In this respect, Coyfurelly continues the efforts 
of the earher writer to purify English spelling of French — 
efforts which at this time would meet with more success 
than was the case earher.^ 

Another topic touched on in the Regviae of B. Dove is 
the formation of the plural of noons, and of the feminine of 
adjectives. The substance of one of these rules may be quoted, 
aa an example of the failure of these early writers to graap 
general principles. All nouns ending in ge, like lange, says 
the grammarian, take s in the plural, as langea ; all nouns 
ending in urc, as bourc, have z or a in the plural and drop the 
c, as hours ; all nouns ending in nyn, as amyn, take a in the 
plural, as chemyna ; all nouna ending in eyn, as peyn, form 
their plural by adding a, as peyna. Such ia the rule for the 
formation of the plural of noons, and that for the feminine 
of adjectives, which follows, is on the same lines. Pronouns 
also received Bome attention from these early grammarians. 
The Liber Donati* contains a few remarks cm the personal, 
demonstrative and possessive pronouns, giving the different 
forms for the singular and plural and the various cases ; thus it 
tolls ns that jeo and sometimes moy are used for / (ego) in the 
nominative case, and in other oases moy or m« in the singular, 
while nous is used for the plural in all cases, and so forth. 

We thus see that the verbs, nouns and pronouns received 
consideration, varying in degree, at the bands of these pioneers 
in French grammar. Neither were the indeclinable parts of 
speech neglected ; at the end of the lAber Donati there is a 
list of some of these as well as of the ordinal and cardinal 
numbers in both Latin and French, while the Donail gives 
the numbers only. Some manuscripts contain lists of adverbs, 

< Brit Mm, Sloans MS. 513, pp. 13S-13g. 
' Brit Mna. Blo&ne BIS. 613. fid. 139. 

' 'Hieiv ÏB a fragment, very iadistinot, on French prontmoùktita in tbe Brit Hob. 
H8.Eari.4STli Modvi prommâaiidi dietioHa in Ballieû, 
* C^ iJ»o the Brit Mm. Addit MS. 17719. fol. 100. 
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prepositions and conjunotiona in Latia and French-^ Others 
give liste of the cardinal and ordinal numbers in French, and 
one adds to these a nomenclature of the different colours,* 
The names of the days, months, and feast-days were another 
favourite subjeot. 

Of these small treatises that which nearest approaches 
the form of a comprehensive grammar is the Liber DonaH, 
which includes observations on the orthography and pro- 
nunciation, on verbs and pronouns, and lists of adverbs, 
conjunctions, and numerals. But there appeared at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, before 1409, a more com- 
prehensive treatise of some real value — the Donait fnmçoie 
pur briefment entroduyr les Angloia en hi droit langue du 
Paris et de pais la d'entour,^ a work which but for it« very 
many anglicisms might be placed on a level with some of 
the similar grammars of the sixteenth century.* The origin 
of this Douait is interesting. A certain Englishman, John 
Barton, bom and bred in the county of Cheshire, but a student 
of Paris, and a passionate lover of the French language, 
engaged some good clerks to compose the Donait, at his own 
great cost and trouble, for the benefit of the English, who 
are so eager (" embrasez ") to learn French.' Judging from 
the lines with which Barton closes his short but communicative 
preface, the work woe intended mainly for the use of young 
people — the " ohers enfants" and "très douces pucellea," 
' hungering ' to leam French : " Pur ce, mes chiers enfantz et 
ti^sdoulcez puselles," he writes, " que avez fam d'apprendre 
cest Donait scaohez qu'il est divisé en belcoup de chapiters si 
come il apperera cy avole." Barton then retires to make way 
for his ' clerks,' whose remarks are entirely coflfined to gram- 
matical teaching and who, like Barton, writ« in French. 

Most of the early treatises on French grammar which 
appeared in England are written in Latin. Latin appears 

' Cuob. Uoiv. Libr. MS., Et 1, 20 i Oxfoid. AU Souls, US. 182. 

■ Brit. Mus. MS. Hurl, 4971 ; MS. Addlt. 17718 (preceding the observations im 
pronoana and verba meationed above) ; Camb. Univ. Libr., Ee 4, 20 ; Oifonl 
Ui«dalea College, MS. 1S8, anil All SodIb, MS. 182. 

' Published by Stengol, op. eit. pp. Î5-40, from MS. 182 of Ail Souls, Oxford. 

* Bninot, op. dL i. p. 37S. 

* " A le hooneuT de Di«u et de sa tnedobLce miere et toat£ lea eaiiitez de paradis, 
je JobMi BsTton, ewjolier de Pari», née et noorie tootei foiei d'Engleterre en la oooté 
de Cestre, j'ey baillé ens avantdii Anglols nn Donait frsn^oi» pnr I« brietmeat entio- 
dap'en la droit langoage dn Paris et d« pais la d'enlonr la qoelle luigooge en Engleterre 
on appelle' donloe France. Et mat Donat jo le fil la lair a mee duepenan et trea grande 
peine par [Jnaeani bona clerc» dn language avantdite." 
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to have been the medium through which French was learnt 
and explained to a large extent, although in the caae of Uie 
riming vocabularies En^gliah was used for teaching the young 
children for whom these nomenclatures were chiefly written. 
But granunar, probably intended to be learnt by older etadenta, 
was usually studied in Latin, which was, also found to be a 
help in learning French. Students are told to base French 
orthography on that of Latin, and there are constant references 
from French words to their Latin originals. The Donait 
aoloum douce franceia de Paris is apparently the only work 
of any importance written in French before that of Barton. 
English was not uaed for this purpose before the sixteenth 
century, when it was almost invariably employed, even by 
Frenchmen. A grammar such as Barton's would, no doubt, 
be read and translated with the help of a tutor ; and it is 
highly probable that the children for whom it was intended 
would have previously acquired some practical knowledge of 
French from some such elementary treatise as Bibbesworth's 
vocabnlary. Moreover, French was so generally in use in 
the higher classes of society, and had been for so long a kind 
of semi-naticoiat tongue, that it would hardly be approached 
as an entirely foreign language, as in latw times. In writ 
ing a French grammar in French, Barton and those who 
followed the same course merely adopted for the teaching 
of French a method in common use in the teaching of Latin. 
The advisability of writing French grammars in French was 
a question, as we shall see, much discussed in Uie sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as well as in much more recent 
times. 

The clerks employed by Barium made free use of the 
observations on French grammar which hod appeared pre- 
viously. But their work had an additional value ; the 
rules are stated with considerable clearness and are usnaUy 
correct.* The opening chapters deal with the letters and 
their pronunciation, set forth, like the rest of the grammar, 
in a series of questions and answers : 

Quanteï letters est il ! Vint Quelle?: I Cinq voielz at quinae con- 
sonantez. Quelx Bont les Toielx et ou aeroit ils aomiéa f Le premier 
vouyel est a et sena sonné en la pnetrine, la seconde est e et seira soimé en 
U gorge, le tiers est > et seira sonné entre les joues, le quart est o et serra ' 
eonné du palat de la boucJie, le quint est u et serra sonné entre les lèvres. 

' Bnmot, op. oit. l p. 378. 
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To these obserrations on the vowels are added a few on the 
consonants, and " belcoup de bones rieules " (six in all) 
treating the avoidance of hiatus between two consonants and 
the effects of certain vowels and consonants on each other's 
pronunciation. Next come a few observations on the parts 
, of speech ; for " après le Chapitre des lettres il nous fanlt 
dire des accidens." Instead of giving a number of isolated 
instances as rules for the formation of the plural, the gaieral 
rule for the addition of s to the singular is evolved and empha- 
sized by this advice ; " Pour ceo gardez vous que vous ne 
mettez pas le singuler pour le pulier (pluriel) ne a contraire, 
si come font les sots." Further, we must avoid imitating the 
' sottez gens,' to whom frequent reference is made, in using 
one person of a t«nse for another, and saying je ferra for je 
ferray.^ In this section of the work the rules follow each 
other without any orderly arrangement * 

At abont the same time an English poet is said to have 
written a French grammar, as another poet, Alexander 
Barclay, actually did later. An early bibliographer ^ includes 
in his list of Lydgate'e works one entitled PraecepUonea Lingvae 
GaUicae, in one book, of which no further tra^e remains 
to-day. Lydgate, however, was well acquainted with French ; 
he made the customary foreign tour, besides visiting Paris 
again on a later occasion in attendance on noble patrons, and 
put his knowledge of the language to the test by translating 
or adapting several works from the French, like most con- 
temporary writers.* The same eariy authority informs ns 
that, as soon as Lydgate returned from his travels, he opened 

^ " Cy flodroit il fault pTendr« gaide qa^en pariant fVancoia on He infltt« pu iid« 
penoone pour une soltre ai oome font les setlei gena, diaantz aioai }ê firta pour jt 
/wTOy . . . ." 

^ We paaa From the nnmbeis of nonna to th« peima of verbe, tbed to tba genden 
and kLnda (proper, sppellatire) of nonna and their cases, aii in number on the analogy 
of Latin, which a aatmally the basis of the terminology of thia work and fJl oâiers 
for many yeara after ; Chen oome otnervationa on the degrees of compariBon. aft«r 

de^ with the parla of apeeoh ; the four indeolinablea (adTeriH, prepoaitiona. oon- 
jimatLona. and interjeoCJona) are merely mentioned. Nouna. adjeatirea. and prononua 
rooeive some attention, bnt the obiel subject is the yorii ; " Cy maintenant noua Tom 
baillerons ou exemple cornent rena fourmerea toux les verba françoia du monde, soient- 
ils aelifez, soient-ils passivez. en quelque meuf ou temps qn'ils soient. Et ceste exemple 
serra peur oeat verbe jeo aime. . . ." Bvt the verba are not clossiâed, and only a 
few of the best known are conjugated aa examples. In the list of imperaonal verhs 
which oloees the treatise. English ia sometimea used to explain their meaning : " He 
est avis, Jfe seemth." 

' J. Bale. lUastrium Maiorit Brilan 
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a school for the sons of noblemen, possibly at Bury St. 
Edmunds. Probably Lydgate wrote a French grammar tor 
the use of these young noblemen, who would oertainly have to 
learn the language ; and, after serving their immediate pmrpose, 
these rales, we may surmise, were lost and soon foi^tten. 

In the fifteenth century, inatruetdon in French epistolary 
style of all degrees continued to be supphed in' collections of 
model letters ; and at the end of the fourteenth c^itury a new 
kind of book for teaching French appeared — the Manière de 
Langage or model conversation book, intended for the use 
of travellers, merchants, and others desiring a conversational 
and practical rather than a thorough and grammatical know- 
ledge of French. Contrary to the custom, prevalent at this 
later period, of providing English translations, the earliest of 
these contain no English gloss, but simply the French text 
without any attempt at even the slight grammatical instruc- 
tion provided in the vocabularies. Their sole purpose was 
to give the traveller or wayfarer a supply of phrases and 
expressions on the customary topics ; grammatical instruction 
could be sought elsewhere. 

The earUest of these ^ is the first work for teaching 
French to which a definite date can be assigned. A sort 
of dedication at the end is dated from Bury St. Edmunds, 
" la veille du Pentecôte, 1396." We have not the same 
definite information as to the author.^ The anghcisms 
make it clear that he was an Englishman, while the 
references to Orleans and its university, and the trouble 
there between the students and the townspeople in 1389, 
suggest that he was a student of that university, then much 
frequented by the English and other foreigners, especially 
law students. He may have been Canon M. T. Coyfurelly, 
Doctor of Law of Orleaiis,^ and author of the contemporary 
recasting of T. H.'s treatise on French orthc^raphy. The 
author tells us he undertook his task at the request of a 
" très honore et très gentil sire " ; that he had learnt French 
"es parties la mere," and that he wrote according to the 
knowledge he acquired there, which, he admits, may not be 

' Preserred in t, considerable namber of MSS. : Brit. Mna. [Haj-L 3988. Addit. 
1T716), Oifoid (All Sonlg. 182), Comb. Univ. Libr. (Bd 13. 23). and in Sir Thomu 
Philippa's Library at Cheltenham (MS. No. 8188). The earliest (HaiL 3988) was pnb- 
liahed by P. Meyer in the Beime Criliçut, 1373, pp. 373-408. 

' The name of Kinnington, whioh oooure at the end, is no donbt tJuit of the oopjist. 

■ AOKHaeum, Oct 6, 1878 : aitioie b; Stengel 
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perfect. Lideed his IVench is full of anglicisms ; que hontme 
IB written for ' tiiat man ' ; œuvrer for ' worker ' ; que for 
' why,' and so on ; there are also many grammatical mistakes 
snch as wrong genders, au homme, de lea for des, de le for du. 
This " manière " most have enjoyed a very considerable 
popularity, judging from the number of manuscripts, tA 
various dates, still in existence. And, in modem times, it 
presents a greater interest to the reader than any of the 
treatises mentioned before, partly from the nMveté and quaint- 
ness of its style, partly owing to the vivid picture it gives us 
of the life of the time at which it was written. 

It opens in a religious strain, with a prayer that the students 
of the book may have " sens naturel " to learn to speak, 
pronounce, and writ« " doulz françois " : 

Â noster commencement nous diiong ainsi ; en nom du peie, fils et 
Saint Esperit, amen. Ci comence la Manière de Language qui t'enseignera 
bien a droit parler et esoriie doulz françois selon l'uaage et la ooostume 
de France. Fiimiere, au commencement de nostre fait et beeogne nous 
prierons Dion devoutement et noatre Dame la benoîte viei^ Marie sa tre6 
douce mere, et toute la glorieuse oompaigne du Saint reaume de Paradis 
celeste, ou Dieux mette ses amis et ses eslus, de quoi vient toute science, 
sapience, grace et entendement et tous manières vertuz, qu'il luy plaist de 
sa grande miséricorde et grace tous lea escoUera eetndianz en cest livro 
ainsi aliruTer et enluminer de la lOusée de sa haute sapience et entendement, 
qu'ils ponront avoir sens naturel d'aprondre a parler, bien aoner et a droit 
esc rire doulz franfois. 

Then, because man is the noblest of all created things, the 
author proceeds to give a list of the parta of his body, which 
recalls the old riming vocabularies. This, however, is the only 
portion in which conversation is sacrificed to vocabulalry. In 
the rest of the work, though the vocabulary is increased by 
alternative phrases wherever possible, it is never allowed to 
encroach too much on the conversation. 

The second chapter presents a scene between a lord and 
his page, in which the page receives minute instructions for 
commissions to the draper, t^e mercer, and upholsterer — an 
excellent opportunity of introducing a large choice of words. 
Conversation for travellers is the subject of the third chapter, 
the most important, and certainly the most interesting in the 
whole book. It tells, " Cornent im homme chivalchant ou 
cheminant se doit contenir et parler sur son chemin qui voult 
aler bien loin hors de son pais." After witnessing the pre- 
parations for the journey, the reader accompanies the lord 
and his page through an imaginary journey in France. 
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Dialc^e and narrative alternate, and the lord talks with his 
page Janyn or whiles away the tiaie with songe : 

Et quant il aun lushevée sa chanaoo il oomencera a parler » son eacuier 
ou a see escoieri, ainsi disant : " Mea amys, il est bien preadenu^" velsic : 
" Il sera par tempa nujit." Doncqueg leapont Jbdj^ au son signeur bien 
gentilment en ceat manière : " Vrayement mon seigneur, vous ditei Terilé " ; 
Tel aie : " tous dilez voir " ; vel aie : " vous dites vray " — " Je pansa bien 
qu'il fetoit mieux pour noue d'arester en ce ville qne d'aller plus avant 
niaishuy. Cornent vous eat avis î " — " Ainai comme voua vuillei, mon 
seigneur." "Janyn!" — "Mon signeur î " — "Va devant et prennei 
nostre hoatel par tempa."- — "Si ferai-JQ, mon seigneur." Et s'en vait 
tout droit en sa voie, et quant il sera venu a l'oatel il dira tout oourtoisenent 
en oeat manière. " Hoateler, hoatelar," etc. 

The page then proceeds to make haety preparations for the 
coming of bis master to the um, and we next assist at the 
arrival of the lord and his evening meal and diversions — 
another opportunity for the introduction of songs — and his 
departure in the morning towards Étampes and Orleans. 

More humble characters appear in the next chapter : " Un 
antre manière de parler de pietalle, oonune des labourers et 
œuvrers de meatiers." Here we have conversations between 
members of the working classes. Â gardener and a ditcher 
discuss their respective earnings, describe their work, and 
finally go and dine together ; a baker talks with his servant, 
and so gives us tiie names of the chief things use<f in his trade, 
just as the gardener gave a Hat of flowers and fruits, A 
merchant scolds his apprentice for various misdemeanours, 
and then sends him oS to* market : 

Doncques I'apprentii s'en vait au marohié pom vendre les danrées de 
son madstre et la vienment grant cop des gens de diveia pais de les aabater : 
et apprentîz leur dit tout oonrtolsement en cest mamere, — ' Mes amis venez 
TOUS cleos et je vous monatrerai de susai bon drap comme vous trouverez 
en tout ce ville, et vons en aurez de aussi boa marché comme nul autre. 
Ore r^ardez, bian sire, commeat vous est avis ; vel aïe : comment voua 
plaist il ; 

and after some bai^aining he sells his goods. 

In the next " manière de parler " a Servant brings a torn 
doublet to a mender of old clothes, and enlists his services. 
A elf pter of more interest and importance is that dealing 
with greetings and salutations to be used at different times of 
the day to members of the various ranks of society : 

Quant un homme encontit^ra aucun au matinée il luy dira tout courtoise- 
ment ainsi ; " Mon signour Dieus vous donne bonn matin et bonne aven- 
ture," Tel sic : " Sire Dieux voua doint boun matin et bonne estroino, Mon 
amy. Dieux tous doint bon jour et bonne enoontie." Et a midi voua parlerez 
en ceat manière ; " Monsieur Dieux voua donne bon jour et bonnea heures " ; 
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vel dc : "Sire, Dieu tous beneit et Is oompaJguio ! " A peitaille vous dires 
ainsi; "Dieux tous gartl" . . . Et aa ceuvieis et labourera vous direi 
ainsi: " Dieux vous ait, mon amy," 

and so on. One traveller asks aaother whence he comes and 
where he wa,s boni, and the other Bays he comes from Orleaiis, 
where there is a fierce qnarrel between the students and the 
townspeople ; and was bom in Hainaut, where they love the 
English well, and there is a saying that " qui tient un Henner 
(Hennuyer) par la main, tientunEngloiaparlecuer." Weeae 
next taught how to speak to children : " Quant vous verez un 
enfant plorer et gemir, vous direz ainsi : Qu'as tu, mon enfant," 
and comfort him, and when a poor man asks you for alms, 
you shall answer, " Mon amy, se je pourroi je vous aidasse 
très volantiere. . . ." 

From this we return to subjects more suited to merchants 
and wayfarers — ^how to inquire the road, and to go on a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Thomas-à-Becket. The work 
closes with a gathering of companions in an inn, which, like 
the rest of the chapters, is full of life and interest. Last of 
all, a sort of sapplement is added in the form of a short poem 
on the drawbacks of poverty : 

, U eat bony qui pouverea eat, 

and a fatraste in prose. 

Another treatise of the same kind, written about three 
years later, was intended chiefly fdr the use of children. Un 
petit livre pour enseigner lee enfante de leur entreparhr comun 
françoia.^ It was not the first of its kind. The metrical 
vocabularies of Bibbesworth and his successors were chiefly 
intended for the use of children. There is also some evidence 
to show that the grammatical treatises were used by children ; 
the commentary was added to the Ortkographica OaUica 
because the rules were somewhat obscure " pour jeosoe 
gentz," and Barton, tti his introduction, mentions the " chiers 
enfantz " and " tresdoulez puselles," as those whom his 
grammar particularly concerns. 

In the PUit livre, however, the teaching is of the 
simplest kind, and specially suited to children. The dialogue 
lacks the interest of the earlier 'manière,' and inclines, in 
places, to become a list of phrases pure and simple. The 
work opens abruptly with the words : " Pour ce sachez 

' Pablished b; Stengel, op. cit. pp. 12-111. 
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premièrement que le eiti est divisé en deux, c'est ossoaToir 
le yver et la esté. Le yver a six mois et la esté atant, qtie 
valleat douse," and so on to the other divisions of liie 
year and time. The children are then taught the numbers 
in French, the names of the coins, uid those of the 
persons and things with which they come into daily contact. 
Then follow appropriate terms for addressing and greeting 
different persona, and the author even goes so fia as to provide 
the child with a stock of insulting terms for use in quarrels. 
The rest of the treatise does not appear to be intended for 
children. There are conversations in a tavern, lista of saluta- 
tions, familiar talk for the wayside and for buying and selling, 
all of which has little special interest, and is designed appar- 
ently to meet the needs of merchants more than any other 
class. In the chatter on the events of the day tiiere occurs a 
passage which enables us to date the work. The traveller tells 
the hostess of the captivity of Richard II. as a recent event : 

" Dieu, dame, j'ay ouy dire que le roy d'Anglitorre eat oflté." — " Quoy 
deeioie 1 "— " Par ma alme voir." — " Et lei Anglois n'oot iU point de roy 
donqnee I " — " Marie, ouy, et que celuy quo fngt due de Lancaatre, que eat 
nepveu a celluy que eat ost-é." — " Voire ! " — " Voire vraiement."- — " Et le " 
roygne que [era elle I " — " Par dieu dame, je ne Bçay, je n'ay pas esté en 
conceille." — " Et le roy cl'Anglei«rre ou fust il corooné î "— " A Wast- 
mynatre." — " Fustez vous la donques î " — " Maria, oy, il y avoit tout de 
presae que par un pou que ne mouru quar a paine je eschapey a vie." " Et 
ou serra il a nouvel î " — " Par ma foy je ne eçay, mais l'en dit qu'il serra en 
Eacoce," 

The authorship is not so easy to ascertain. The manual 
may be due to Canon T. Coyfurelly, probable author of the 
earlier and better-known work also.^ The many mistakes 
and anglicisms, such as quoy for queUe {' what ') and the 
exclamatory ' Marie ' in the quotation just given, show it to 
be the work of an Englishman. 

Another book of conversation appeared in 1415,' as may 
be gathered from its first two chapters, in which a person 
fresh from the wars in France tells of the siege of Harfieur 
and the battle of Agmcourt, and announces the return of the 
victorious English army. The rest of the dialogues are 
represented as taking place in and about Oxford. There is 
the usual tavern scene. Travellers from Teteworth arrive at 

' Stongd, AAenaetan, Oat. S, 1878. CoyfureUy ^o rchandled the TrtKtatvtOrAo- 
paphiai of ' T. H., Student of Pari».' 

■ Ed. Paul Uejer, Bammia, uxiL pp. 19-ES. It exista in three ^S. : at (he end 
of Femina in Carnb. Uniy. Lihr. (Dd 12. 23), at Trinity Col. Cainb. [B 14. 39, 40), 
«ad in the Brit. Mob. (Addit. 1 7116). 
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an Oxford inn, and are present at the evening meal and diver- 
sions. The boBtese deacribes the fair at Woodstook Mid the 
articles bought and sold there ; her son, a boy of twelve years, 
wants to be apprenticed in London ; he goes to the school of 
Will Kjngesmylle, where writing, counting, and French are 
taught. One of the metchanta calls the lad and questions 
him OB to his knowledge of French : " Et que savez vous en 
fraunceys dire I — Sir je say monn nonn et moun corps bien 
descrire. — I>it«z moy qu'avez a noun. — J'ay a noun Johan, 
bon enfant, beal et sage et bien parlant eng\eya, fraunceys et 
bon normand, beneyt soit la verge que ohastie l'enfant et le 
bon maietre qui me prist taunt I Je pri a Dieu tout puissant 
nous graunte le joye tous diz durant I " The lad then proceeds 
to give proof of his knowledge by naming the parts of his 
body and his clothing, always, it appears, the first things 
leamt. 

This reference to the teaching of French in the school of 
an Oxford pedagogue shows that, though French had at this 
time lost all standing in the Grammar Schools, it was still 
taught in private establishments.^ It seems highly probable 
thatWiU Kyngesmylle was the author of this work, and that 
he used his text-book as a means of self-advertifiement, a 
method very common among later teachers of French. At 
the close comes a chapter belonging to another work of the 
same type, which is only preserved in this fragment ; no 
doubt other such works existed and have been entirely lost. 

It is likely that in the fifteenth century th^e conversational 
manuals supplanted, to a considerable extent, the earlier type 
of practical manual for teaching French — the metrical vocabu- 
lary — with which they had something in common. At any 
rate, there is no copy of such nomenclatures extant after 
FemtTia (1416). The ' manières ' provided in their dialogues 
much of the material found in the vocabularies, giving, 
wherever possible, groups of words on the same topics — 
the body, its clothing, houses, and men's occupations. 
Further, the vocabularies, which had never departed from 
the type instituted by Bibbesworth in the thirteenth century, 
dealt more with the feudal and agricultural life of the Middle 
Ages, and so had fallen behind the times. The ' Manières 
de Langage ' were more in keeping with the new conditions. 
Towards the end of the century (and perhaps at the beginning 

^ Freuohf however, Blili had Borne stamimg at Oifoid at tl^ia date. 
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of the sixteenth ïentury) we cx>me to a manual,^ which, while 
leaembUng the ' manièrea ' in most points, Teprodncee some 
of the distinctÎTe external marks of the Tocabularies. For 
instance, the French iB arranged in Bhort lines, which, how- 
ever, do not rime, and vary considerably" in the number of 
syllables they contain ; and the^e are followed by a full 
interlinear English gloss, as in the later vocabulaxies. The 
subject matter, however, is similar to that of the early con- 
versation books. First comes gossip at tavemB and by the 
wayside: 

JHtoz puisse is saTenent aler T 

Seùs may I aftufly goo t 

ïe sir la chemyn est aure BBsez. 

Yes sir the wey ia sure inoagh. 

He» il oonvent que rous haetez. 

Bat it behoveth to apede you. 

Sir dieu vous donne bon aventoM. 

Sit god gère you good bappe. 

Sir a dieu tous commaunde. 

Sir to god I you betake. 

Sir dieu voua esploide. 

Sir god spede you. 

Sir bon aventure avez voua. 

Sir good obauace have ya. 

Sir par saint Marie cy est bon eerriae. 

Sir by saint Marie her ia good ale. 

Sir pemea le hanappe, vous comencerex. 

Sir tale tha coppe. ye ahal beginne. 

Dame ie ne feiay point davaunt vous. 

Dame I wil not doo bifor you. 

Sir voua ferrez verrenient. 

Sil ye sbal aotbely. 

After some disconnected discourse on inquiring the time, 
asking the way, etc., we again return to the tavern : 

Dame dieu vous donne bon jour. 

Dame god geve you good daie. 

Dame avez hostel pour noua trois compaignoDs I 

Dame have ye hostel for os iij feloweg I 

Sir quant longement voudrez demourer t 

Sir bow long wol ye abide t 

Dame nous ne savons point. 

Et que vouldrez donner le iour pour voatre table t 

And what wil ye geve a daio for jour table t 

Dame que vouidrez prendr pour le iour î 

Dame what wol ye take lor the daie I 

Sir non meynns que vj deniers le iour. 

Sir noo lease thenne vj d. the day . . . etc. 

• Preaerred in Cambodge Univeraity Lïbiaiy. 
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Next comes the OBual scene between buyers and sellere, 
followed by tuiother inn scene of greater length. Aft«r 
attending to their horsee, the travellerB sup and spend the 
night at the inn, and eet ont the next morning after reckoning 
vith their hoetese. The manuscript ends abruptly in the 
midst of a list of salutations. The nature of the French ^ 
betrays the author's nationality ; he was evidently an English- 
man. As to the English, the quaint turn given to many of 
the phrases is usually explained by the writer's desire to give 
a literal translation of the French ; many of the inaccuracies 
in both versions are probably due to careless work on the 
part of the scribe. 

Merchants thus appear to have been one of the chief classes 
among which there was a demand for instruction in French. 
In addition to the large part assigned to them in the ' Manières 
de Langage,' and in the epistolaries, where letters of a com- 
mercial nature are a usual feature, there exist collections of 
model forms for drawing up bills, indentures, receipts and 
other documenta of similar import. They are usually called 
' cartularies,' are accompanied by explanations in Latin, and 
may be looked upon as the first text-books of commercial 
French.* One author explains their origin and aim by this 
introductory remark : ^ " Pour ceo qe j'estoie requis par 
ascunz prodesbommez de faire un chartuarie pour lour enfantz 
enformer de faire chartours, endenturs, obligations, defesance, 
acquitancez, contuaries, salu taries, en Latin et Franceys 
ensemblement . . . fesant les chartours, escripts munimentz 
a de primes en Latyn et puis en Franceys." 

More emphasis is laid on the demand for instruction in 
French among the merchant class by the fact that the earliest 
printed text-books were designed chiefly for their use. The 
first of these may be classed with the new development of 
the 'Manières de Langage,' comprising dialogues in French 
and English, although it does not exactly answer to this 
description.* It was issued from the press of William Caxton 
in about 1483, and at least one other edition appeared at a 

' Containing BUUh anglicism» u the rendering of ' alresdy ' by ioui praU 

■ Sncli collections exist in I£SS. Hul. 4971 and Addit 17T1S, Brit Mus. ; uid in 
Ee 4, 20. Camb. Univ. Libr. 

' Hftrl. 4971 ; op. StBrimger, op. cit. p, i»L 

* Early bibliographe™ seem to have been nnoertain as to what category It belonged 
to : lor some time it was called a Book for TraveUerl ; then a Vocabulary in Frtiuh 
OKd Englith (Blades, Life and Typography of If m. Oaxlon. 1881-63), and finally by the 
moie appiopTiate title ot DialogiKt in French and Bnglith. 
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later date.^ In form it ifl a sort of narrative in French, with 
an English translation opposite. The aim of the work ie 
stated clearly in an introductory, passage which informs the 
reader that " who this book shall learn may well enterprise 
merchandise from one land to another and to know many wares 
which to him shall be good to be bought, or sold for rich to 
become." Caxton thus recommends the book to the learner : 



Fonr apreodre 



it oidiniMi ymg line. 



Maiâ Bachi«fl pour voir 
Que ei lignée de o*at moteur 
Somit plus de parollea et de nyuan 
ComprÏDsefl, et d« respouses 
Que en monlt d'aoltrea liTi»». 
Qui OMte livre vonldia aprendie 
Bien poom «udeprendre 
Menhanduefl d^nn paye a TaatK, 
Et oogncsatre maintei denrtee 
raient bon aohetée 



Rygt good lemyng 
Fot to lerne 

ShorU; freuBiih & euglyub. 
In the name of (he fadiv 
And of the aoone 
And of the hoi; ghost 
I wyll begynne 
And oidejne this boot, 
B; iiis which men shall mane 
Reoonably nndentajide 
FrenSHh and EngUash, 
Of as moche as this writing 
Shall flontejne & HtiatchB, 
For be may not all oompriae. 
Bat (hat which oannot be founder 
Declared in this 
Shall be foonde somwhere els 
In other bookea. 
Bat knowe for (ruthe 
Iliat in (be lynee of this aactour 
Ben moo wordea & reaaona 
Comprisedt & of answers 
Than in many other bookea. 
Who this books shaU vyOe leme 
May well enterprise 
Manbandiae fro one land (o anoot 
m kno» many » 



On VI 






Which 



; sold to 



I shall be good ti 



The ' doctrine ' itself opens with a list of salutations with the 
appropriate answers. Â house and all its contents come 
next, then it« inhabitants, which introduces the subject of 
degrees of kinship : 

Or entendes petys et grands. 

Je vous dirai maintenant 

I>une autre raatere 

La qnela ie commence. 

^ Caxton's edition contaizïs £f. 24, with about 24 linee on a page. There are three 
oompletc teiU eitant (at Ripon Cathedral, Byknds library, and Bamboioogli 
CaeÛe), and one iragmentary one (in the I>ukB of Devonshiie'a Library). The Sipon 
oopy wa> reprintod for the Early Englieh Text Socie(y in 1900, by H. Bradley (eitra 
aeriea lixiï.). The other edition, ef whioh a fragment eidste in (he Bodlei»n. waa 
probably printed by Wynkyn de Worde (W. a Haztitt, Handbook . . . lolAe Lilaabirt 
a/ Onul Britain, 18S7, p. 631). 
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Se vous estes mariés 

Et vous avez femme 

Et vous ayez maiye. 

Se voos maintiens paisiblement 

Que vos voisina ne disent 

De vous foTS que bien : 

Ce seroit vergoigne. 

Se vous aves père et mere. 

Si les bonnouréa toueiours ; 

Faictes leur honneur ; ■ . ■ 

Si vous aves enfans. 

Si les instrues 

De bonnes meurs; 

Le tempe qu'ilz soient josnes 

Les envoyés a l'escole 

Aprendre lire et escripie. . . . 

At the end of the category come the servants and their 
occupations, which affords an opportunity of bringing in the 
different shops to which they are sent and of specifying the 
meat and drink they purchase there. We then paas to buying, 
selling, and bargaining in general, imd to merchandise of all 
kinds, with a list of coins, popular fairs, and fete-days. 

After an enumeration of the great persona of the earth 
comes the main chapter of the work, giving a fairly com- 
plete list of crafts and trades. This takes the form of 
an alphabetical list of Christian names, each of which is 
made to represent one of the trades, beginning with Adam 
the ostler : " For this that many words shall fall or may fall 
which be not plainly heretofore written, so shall I write you 
from henceforth divers matters of all things, first of one 
thing, then of another, in which chapter I will conclude the 
names of men and women after the order of a, b, c." The 
baker may be selected as a fair example : 





ïierin th« bakei 




Vend blano pain et brun. 


Selletli wliit brede and brown. 






He hath upon hia garner lieag 




Cent quartiers do Med. 


One hundred qoartera of corn. 




n schete a, temps et a heure. 


He byeth in tyme and at hour. 




Si qu'U n'a point 


So that he hath out 




Dn Dhiei marohiet 


Of the dea, ohepe {high buying p 


lieea) 



At last the aathor, " all weary of so many names to name, 
of so many crafts, so many offices, so many services," finds 
relief in certain considerations of a reUgious order : " God 
hath made us unto the likeness of himself, he will reward 
those who do well and punish those who do not repent of 
their sins, and attend the holy services: If ye owe any 
pilgrimages, so pay them hastily ; when you be moved for to 
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go your journey, and ye know not the waye, bo axe it thus." 
The naual directions for inquiring the way follow with the 
description of the arrivai at an inn, and the customary gossip. 
The reckoning and departure on the following mondng afford 
an opportunity of including a further list of Flemish and 
English coins together with the numerals ; and Caxton con- 
cludes his work by commending it to the reader with a prayer 
that those who study it may persevere sufficiently to profit 
by it: 

Ç; fine oogte doctrine, Here eodetli tJkia dootiiiK, 

A Wentmefltre ]« Loundres At W«tmefltre by London 

Ed formée impreeeée, In foormee enprinted. 

^n 1« quelle mig chauoim In tba whiche one OTeriah 

Pomm brieiinent apiendre May «hortly lecna 

FisnginB et BuglojB. Fceocli imd Eogliih. 

Ia gruw de sainct eeperit The gru» of tlw holy gho«t 

Veol mlominer lea onn» Wylle enlyghte the herte» 

Of Uiem that shall leme it, 

AndQB 



The short introduction and epilogue were most probably 
the composition of Caxton himself. The rest of the book is 
drawn from a set of dialogues in French and Flemish, first 
written at the beginning of the fourteenth century, called 
Le Livre des Mestiers in reference to its main chapter.* This 
would possibly be known to merchants trading with Bruges 
and other centres of the Low Countries ; and when we notice 
the numerous pointa of resemblance between it and the 
English manuals of conversation, the first of which did not 
appear before the end of the same century, it seems very 
probable that the Flemish original had some influence on 
the works produced in England. Caxton was a silk mercer 
of London, and his business took him to the towns of thé Low 
Countries, especially Bruges, where the English merchants 
had a large commercial connexion. There, no doubt, he 
became acquainted with the lAvre des Mestiers, and probably 
improved his knowledge of French by its help, for he studied 
and read the language a good deal during his long sojourn 
abroad. There also he probably added an English column 
to his copy of the French- Flendah phrase-book, as a sort of 

1 Published from a MS. in the Bibliotbèque Nationale, b; H. îllehelant : Le Livre 
dt> Metier», dialngtm /rançiiia-flaniandl. compoeit au 14* ti^e par an malin d'icok dt 
la ville de Btvçu. Paru, ISTG. 
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ezeiciae rather than with aoy serious intention of publication ; 
and when he had set up hie press at Westminster, remembering 
the need he had felt for French, in his own commercial ex- 
perience, and the little book which had assisted him, he wculd 
decide to print it. Caxton's copy of tiie Livre dea Mealiero 
beloi^ed, no doubt, to a later date than the one extant 
to-day,i probably to the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
It must have been fuller, and have had different names 
attached to the characters, so that, ae the names are etill 
arranged in alphabetical order, it is difficult, at a glance, to 
distinguish the identity of the two texts. 

Caxton's rendering of the French is often inaccurate, 
owing perhaps to the influence of the Flemish version from 
which he seems to have made his translation.^ Moreover, at 
the early date at which Caxton, probably, added the English 
column to the lAvre dea Meatiers, his knowle(^e of French 
had not yet reached that state of thoroughness which was to 
enable him to translate such a remarkable number of French 
works into English. Ke himself tells us in the prologue 
to the Recuydl of the Hiatoriea of Troy of Eaoul le Fèvre 
(Bruges, 1475) — the first of his translations from the French, 
and, indeed, the first book to be printed in English— that his 
knowledge of French was not by any means perfect. With 
the exception of the introductory and closing sentences, 
CaxtoD made few additions to his original. He did indeed 
supply the names of English towns, coins, bishoprics, and so 
on ; but, on the whole, the setting of the work is foreign ; 
Bruges, not London, is the centre of the action, and no 
doubt the place where the original was composed. 

Not long after the publication of Caxton's doctrine another 
work of like character and purpose appeared. It claims to 
be " a good book to learn to speak French for those who wish 
to do merchandise in France, and elsewhere in other lands 
where the folk speak French." The atmosphere is entirely 
English, and consequently its contents bear a closer resem- 
blance to its English predecessors. In the arrangement of 
the dialogue it is identical with the Cambridge conversation 
book, except that the English lines come before the French, 
and not the French before the English.' The four subjects 

' H. Brsdle; : latrodnction to the edition oi Csiton'a Dialogaa. 

■ Cftiton's ansiigemeat of the Fnnoh and English in oppoettA Dolnnms is no donbt 
aooonntod for by ibe foot that he wrots the En^Uth veimim by the side of the Fienoh 
in bis nop; ol the otiginal phraie book. 
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round which the dialogue turns, namely, salutations, buying 
and selling, inquiring the way, and conversation at the inn, 
were all favourites in the early " Manières de liangage." 
For the rest it follows in the steps of its English predecesaors 
in confinii^ itself to dialogue pure and simple, while Caxton's 
' doctrine ' adopted the narrative form. In one point, how- 
ever, the work differs from the latest development of the 
old "Manière de Langage," as preserved in the Cambridge 
Dialogues in French and English ; the dialogues are followed 
by a vocabulary, then a reprint of one of the old books on 
courtesy and demeanour for children, with a French version 
added, and finally oommeroial letters in French and English. 
The work is thus made much more comprehensive than any 
of its type which had as yet appeared, and includes samples, 
so to speak, of all the practical treatises for teaching French 
which had appeared in the Middle Âges. 

It was printed separately by the two chief printers of the 
time, both foreigners ; Richard Pynson, a native of Normandy 
and student of Paris, who came to England and began print- 
ing on his own account about 1590-1591 ; and Wynkyn de 
Worde, a native of Alsace, and apprentice to Caxton, with 
whom he probably came to England from Bruges in 1476, and 
to whose business he succeeded in 1491.^ Although neither 
of the printers dated their work, it seems probable that the 
earliest edition was issued by Pynson. There is a unique 
copy of his edition in the British Museum ; it is without 
tiUe-page, pagination, or catch-words, and the colophon reads 
simply " Per me Bicardum Pynson." The colophon of 
Wynkjm's work, of which there is a complete copy in the 
Gceaville library (British Museum),' and a fragment of two 
leaves in the Bodleian, is slightly more instructive and runs 
as follows : " Here endeth a lytyll treatyse for to lem Eoglyshe' 
and Frensshe. Emprynted at Westmynst«r by my Wynken 
de Worde." Now as Wynkyn moved from Westminster in 
1500 to set up his shop in the centre of the trade in Fleet 
Street, opposite to that of his rival Pynson, his edition of the 
work must have appeared before that dat«, because it was 
issued from what had been Caxton's house in Westminster. 

> E. G. IhlS, A Century of On Englith Booh Trade, BibliographiiuL Soc., 1906 ; and 
BandHtU of Booki Printed by London PriTtlera, Bibliog. Soc., 1913. ad oom. The work 
LB here given tba mappropriate title of a '* Vooabnlaiy Id Freooh and EngLiih." 

* It vas to have been reprintcd by H. B. WheatJej in a aolleotion <d early gramnuLTit 
foe the Earl; English loit Sooiety. 
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On the otber hand, the type used by Fynsoo U archaio,^ and 
the work is evidently one of the earlieat issued from his presa. 
It is inferior to Wyntyn'a edition from the teclmical point of 
view. A headline is all there is by way of title ; while in 
Wynkyn'a copy we find a separate title-page, containing the 
words, " Here begynneth a lytell treatyse for to lem Englisbe 
and Frenssbe," and a woodcut of a schoohnaster seated in a 
large chair, with a large birch-rod in his left hand, and, on a 
stool at his feet, three small boys holding open books. This 
particular woodcut was a favourite in school-books of the 
period ; ^ it appears, for instance, in a UtUe treatise entitled 
Pervuia, giving instructions for turning Ei^Ush into Latin, 
which Wynkyn de Worde printed about 1495.' Moreover, 
each page of Wynkyn's edition has a descriptive headline, 
"Englysshe and Frenssbe," which is not found in Pynson's. 
The text also is in many places more accurate than that 
of the Norman printer, and gives the impression of having 
been corrected here and there. It is therefore probable that 
Pynson first printed the treatise shortly after 1490,* and 
that another edition was issued by Wynkyn de Worde 
during the period intervening between the date of the issue 
of Pynson's edition and the end of the century. A remnant, 
consisting of one pa^e of yet another edition, is preserved in 
the British Museum, and shows some variations in spelling 
from the two other texts. 

This little book, then, seems to have enjoyed considerable 
popularity during its short life. On the whole it is more 
elementary in character than the ' doctrine ' of Caxton. The 
first things taught are the numbers and a list of ordinary 
mercantile phrases. The opening passage is very much like 
that written by Caxton for his work : 



1 W. C Eulitt, BMioçrapAical CaOecUotu and Sola, 3rd micia, Lmdoo, 1887, 
p. 393. 

* For ioatuu», the Cabi mm commaHo (IGH), Slant fva- ad mentm» (ISie), and 
Vidjana Slarbrigi (c. 1S20). 

* " What ah&lt thoD do wbeu tlioa hoate bjj «iglyuh to be loade in lAttne T 1 
■hall nhene myn en^jseh fjisb, onee, twjoea, and Ic^ out m; prinejp*] verbe, and 
aske hym this qneetyoa xcho est aiat. And tliBt woide that BnBweTyth to (he qoeetyon 
ahall be the nomjnatil case l« the verbe." 

* In (he Bhtiih Monam Catalogne Wjtikyii'i edition Is dated U9S t and Pjmson'a 
IfiOO T ( Uw year 1600 t a alw pat forward u the dale tot the fragmentar? edition. 
W. C Haditt dates Wynkyn'a édition at about the year 1<198, and Fyneon's at abont 
14S2-3 [Biblioipaphia^ CoUectimi, nt aupra, and Bandbook, London, ISOT, p. SIO). 
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In the name of the fader and the sone 
En nom du pare et du Bit 
And of the holy goost, I wyll begynne 
Et du saint eapeiit, je vueil oommenoer 
To lente to speke Frensshe, 
A apprendre • parler fcançoys, 
, 800 that I maye doo my marchandise 
Affin que je puisse faire ma marchandise 
In Ftikunce ft elles where in other londea. 
En France et ailienni en anltre paye, 
There as the folk speke Frensshe. 
La on les gens parlent frauçoys. 
And fyrst I wylle leme to reken by lettre. 
Et premièrement je veux aprendre a compter par lettre. . . . 
Next come the cardinal Dumbere and a Tocabulary of 
words " goode for suche as uae marchaundyse " : 

Of gold & sylver. 

D'or et d'ai^eat. 

Of cloth of golds. 

De drap d'or. 

OC perles ft praoyous stones. 

De perles et Pietés précieuses. 

Of velvet ft damaskes. 

De velours et damas et«. . . . 

aad 80 on for nearly a page, in which the names of various 
cloths, spices, and wines are provided. 

Then follows another " manner of speeche " in a list of 
salutations arranged in dialogue form : 

Other manor of speche in frensshe. 

Antie ma^niere de langage en françoya. 

Syr, God gyve you good daye, 

Siie, Dieu vous doint bon iour. 

Syr, God gyve you goode evyn. 

Sire, Dieu vous doint bon vespeie. 

Syr, God gyve you goode nyght & goode reste. 

Sire, Dieu vous doint bon nuyt et bon repos. 

Syr, how fare ye Î 

Sire, comment vous portez voua I 

Well at your commaundement. 

Bien a vostre commandement. 

How tare my lorde ft my lady Î 

Cornent se porte mon seigneur et ma dame T 

Eyght well blessyd be God. 

Très bien benoît soit Dieu. 

Syr, whan go ye agayne to my lorde. 

Sire, quant reboumei vous a mon seigneour, 

I praye yon that ye wyll reoommaunde me unto kym, 

Je vous prie que me recimandez a lui. 

And also to my lady bis wyfe. 

Et aussi a ma dame sa femme. 

Syr, God be wyfh you. 

Sire, Dieu soit avecques vous. 
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Yet another favourite subject is next introduced — a con- 
Teisation on buying and selling : 

Other manor of apeohe to bje and selle. 

Anltre magniere de langage pom vendre et acliatt«r. 

8yt, Ood epede jn>u. 

Sire, Dieu Tons garde. 

8jr, have ye not good clotli to sell T , 

Sire, n'avez vous point de bon diapt » vntdre Î 

Ye Bjr ryght good. 

Ouj sire ties bon. 

Now lette me see it and it please you. 

Or le me laisees voir e'il vodb plaat. 

I shall doo it with a good wyU. 

Je le feiay voulentiarB. 

Holde, hero it is. 

Tenet rire, te veez oy. 

Now saye how moohe the yerde is worttke. 

Or me dit«B combyeu I'aime vault. 

Ten sbelynges. 

Dix solz. 

FoiBOthe ye set it to dere. 

Vtayment vous te faictez trop cher. 

I shall gyve you ^ght shelynges. 

Je V0U8 en donoeray huyt soulz. 

I wySl not, it U to lytell. 

Non ieroy, cest trop pou. 

The yerde shall coate yon nyne shelyoges. 

L'aune vous ooustra neuf soulz, 

Yf that ye have it. 



The merchant has also to be able to ask for directions on his 
way, and to gossip with the landlady of the wayside inn ; 
tiie phrases necessary for these purposes are recorded in the 
next " manner of speech," where, as in the first treatise of 
1396, the some is laid in France : 

For to aske tbe waye. 

Poor demander le chemin. 

Frende, G!od save you. 

Amy, Dieu vous sauve. 

Wbiche is the ryght waye 

Quelle est la voye dioit« 

For to goo from hans to Parys t 

Pour aller d'icy a Paris T 

Syr, ye muate holde the waye on the ryght hande. 

Sire, il vons fault tenir le chemin a la droit« main. 

Now saye me, my frende, 

Or me ditez, mon amy, 

Yf that any good lodginge 

Y a il point de bon logis 
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Be betviit thi« and the next Tjlloge T 

Entra oy et oe pioohayn Tillage T 

There is a lyght good ooe. 

n en 7 a ung tres bon. 

Te shall be there ryght well lodged. 

Vous seroE trw bien logé. 

Ye ft also your hoiwt. 

Vena et aussi rostre cherauL 

My frande, God yélde it yoD, 

Mon ami, Dieu tous le rrâde. 

And I shall doo an other tyme 

Et ie feraye ung aultre foiz 

As moohe for yen and I mayo. 

Autant pour tous se ie pois. 

God be with you. 

Dieu soit avecquee tous. 

The paasage proceeda to describe, always in the form of a 
dialogue, the traveller's amval at the inn, his entertainment 
there, and his departure : 

Dame, slmU I be hero well lodged T 

Dame, setoy ie icy bien logé I 

Ye syr, ryght welL 

Ouy siro, trea bien. 

Kowe doo me have a good chambre 

Or me faites avoir ungue bonne chambre 

And a, good fyre. 

Et bon feu. 

And doo that my horse 

Et faites que mon ohevaul 

Maye be well gOTemed, 

Puisse estre bien gouverné. 

And gyve hym good hay and good otes. 

Et lui donnée boo foin et bon avoine. 

Dame, is all rady for to dyne t 

Dame, eat tout prest pour aller digner t 

Ye syr, whan it please you. 

Oui aire, quant il vous plaise. 

Syr, moohe good do it yon. 

Sira, bon pieu vous face. 

I praye yon make good chere 

Je vous prie faiotez bonne chere 

And be mecy, I drynke to you. 

Et soyez ioieuz, ie boy a vous. 

Now, hostes, asye me how moche have we spende at this dyner, 

Hostesse, or me dites combien nous avons deependu a ce digner. 

I shall tell you with s. good wylL 

Je vous le diray voulentiers. 

Ye have in aile eyght shelpigs. 

Vous avez en tout huyt boIi. 

Nowe well holde your sylver and gramerey. 

Or bien tenez vostra argent et grandmercy. 

Do my horse oome to me. 

Or me faitts venir mon cbevaL 
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Is he uidl«d and redy for to lyde T 

Est il aellé et appointé pour oheTauohei I 

Ye syr, ail redy. 

Ouy aire, tont preat. 

Now fare well and giameioy. 

Or adiu el grandmercy. 

Here the ' manière de lang&ge ' ends. It is followed by 
a list of nouns ajranged under headings. The enumeration 
begma with the porta of the body,^ followed by the clothing 
and armouF — a list containing valuable information on the 
fashions of the time ; then come the natural phenomena, 
the sun, the stars, water, the winds, and so on ; the products 
of the earth and the food they supply, and finally, the names 
of the days of the week. With the exception of the last 
page, each word is preceded by a possessive adjective or an 
article indicating its gender. The English rendering is some- 
times placed above the French word, sometimes opposite. 

After the vocabulary, which covers nearly five pages, 
comes the courtesy book in English and French, occupying 
the next seven pages. It is a reprint of the LytyUe Chyldrenes 
Lytil Bolce.^ which contains a set of maxims for discreet 
behaviour at meals, in which children are told not to snatch 
meat from the table before grace is said ; not to throw bones 
on the floor ; nor pick their teeth with their knife ; nor do 
many other things, which, when we remember that such books 
were intended for the instruction of the gentry, throw interest- 
ing sidelights on contemporary manners. The inclusion of 
such precepts for children in a text-book for teaching French 
was not without precedent ; in the last of the series of riming 
vocabularies, Femina (1415), there is a collection of moral 
maxims taken, in tliis instance, from the ancient writers, 
and printed in Latin, French, and English. 

In conclusion, the author reverts to the more strictly 
commercial side of the treatise, with two letters, given in both 
French and English. One is from an apprentice who writes 



1 My he™. 


My forhede. 


M« cheveulx. 


Men front 


My browea. 


Myneyen. 


Mei aoureienii. 


Mei yeoli. 


Mjnet«,. 


My nose. 


M™ oisiUes. 


Mon nez. 


MyntwUu 


Mytoûg. 


Mezdetu. 


M« l™ae ... et*. 


* Poblished by E. J. PumÎTal, Manners and Mad» in OkUn Time. 1868, pp. 16 egq. 


The MS. Died by the compiler ot the Fn 


inch msnoal wai no donbt ol «. later date tbm 


the on. here printed. 
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to his master reporting oa some basineas he is transacting at 
Paris, and asking for more money. In the second a merohant 
communicates to his ' gossip ' the nevs of the arrival at 
London and Southampton of ships laden with rich merchan- 
dise, and proposes that they should " find means and ways 
in this that their shops shall be well stuffed of all maimer of 
merchandise." In both these letters the English comes first : 

A prentyte wrgteth to hit may»Ur, fynt* in Englyttht and afttr in 
frentth*.^ 

Ryght woTBhjpful ajr, 1 recommauiide me unto 70a as moobe as I 
may, nnd please yon vete that I am in ryght goode belUi thanked be God. 
To whome I praye that ao it may be of you and of all your good frendee. 
As for the mater foi the whicKe ys sent me to Poiys, 1 bave spoken with 
kyngeB advocate the which sayd to me I must go to Ûie kynge and enfonrme 
his royaUe majeate thereof, and have epecyal commaundemant. Therfore 
coneyderynge the tyme I have taryed at Parys in the pursute of this and the 
grete coate and eipence done byoaiue of tbii. Please yoa for to knows 
that for to pmmie that matec unto the kyng, the which i» at Honthason 
next TouTB, and for to go thydec it ia nedefull to sende me some monye and 
with the glace of God I shalle do suche dytygence that I sbaU gete your 
hertes deeyre. No more wryte I to you at this tyme but God have you in 
bys protectyon. Wiyten haately the XIX daye of this monetb. 

Trea bonnoié aire, is me recommande a vous tant comme je pnïs, et 
plaise vous savoir que ie suis en très bonne santé la marcy Dieu au quel ie 
prie que ainsi soit il da vous et de tons vos bons am ya. Quant pour la matière 
pour la quelle voua me envoiaates a Faiys, g'ay parlé avec l'advocat du roy 
le quel m'a dit quil me fault aller au roy et advertir sa royalle maiesté de ce 
et ay un specyal commandement. Pource consyderant le temps que j'ay 
attendu a Faria en cest poursuite et lez granz costz et deapens faitz par 
oaiise de ce. Plaise vous savoir que pour pouisuir cesto matière au roy, le 
qyel est a Monthason près Tours, et pour aller la il est mestior de m'enuoyer 
de l'argent. Et avecques la grace de Dieu je feray telle diligence que aurez 
ce que vostre cueur desire. Âultre cbos ne vous eacripz a ceste foiz maya 
que Dieu voos ayt en sa protection, Eacript bastivement le dixneufieme 
jour du moya. 

And so ends this interesting little book.^ The texts of the 
two complete editions are in the main identical. The arrange- 
ment of the matter on the pi^es is different, and tlie spelling 
of the words, both French and English, varies considerably. 
Slips which occur in Pynson'e text, such as the rendering of 
* neuf ' by ' ten,* or the accidental omission of a word in the 
French version, are sometimes corrected in Wjnkyn'stversion. 
On the other hand, similar mistakes, though much fewer in 
number, are found in Wynkyn's edition and not in Pynson's ; 
while yet others are common to both the printers. Dialect 
forms are scattered through the two editions with equal 

of tlia tiiQ«, with nsiuUy 29 lines to a 
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capriciouBtiess. Both texts contain a few anglo-normanisms. 
Fynson's shows numerous charactetistics of the North- 
Eastem dialeota, Kcard or Lorrain, but at times there is a 
Heard form in Wynkyn's version, where the pure French form 
occurs in the other. Apart from such variations, the wording 
of the two editions is usually similar. In cases where it difiers, 
the improyement« are found in Wynkyn's edîtitm, in spite 
of the fact that, as a general rule, the output of Pynson's 
press reaches a higher literary level than that of ^e more 
husiness-Iike Alsatian. This exception may, no doubt, be 
explained by the fact that Pynson was the first to print 
the Good Book to learn to apeak French.^ Yet here again 
mistakes are sometimes common to both texts, as, for instance, 
the rendering of the lines : 



by the Prench : 



in which the wrong interpretation of the English ' for ' (con- 
junction) and ' sythen ' (taken as meaning ' since,' not ' say ') 
destroys the sense. 

On the whole, the impression conveyed by the perusal of 
the two editions is that the work is a compilation of treatises 
already in existence in manuscript. Ndtiier the letters nor 
the vocabulary present any strikingly new features. The 
origin of the courtesy book is known, ajid it is even possible 
that the fragment of one leaf preserved belongs, not to another 
edition of the Oood Book to learn to speak French, but to an 
earlier edition of the courtesy book in French and English, 
printed probably by Caxton, with the intention of imparting a 
knowledge of poHte behaviour and of the favourite language 
of polite society at the same time. The fact that it reproduces 
the original courtesy book more fully than does either of the 
complete text« of Wynkyn and Pynson, suggests that it 
belonged to some such edition, or to an edition of the Good 
Book earlier than either of these. As to the dialogues, they 
may have belonged to the group of conversational manuals, 

' Thus in Pynson's edition the older of the persomJ pronouni before the letb is 
often JDTcrt«d (" le tous dira;," " le voiu nude "), vhile it is cocreot in Wynkyn'a ; 
uid HiUB lines of tha Frenoh veiBi«i of the oourtcay book ue almost unintelligible, 
wbenM tlieir meaning ii clesrl; eipreued b; Wynkyn* 
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which vere, no doubt, fairly nnmeroUB. Caxton, while main- 
taining that his ' doctrine ' contains more than " many other 
books," adds : " That which cannot be found declared 
in it, shall be found elaewhere in otiier books." That such 
practical little books shared the fate of the great majority of 
school manuals is not surprising. 

The hypothesis that the work is a compilation of older 
treatises would, moreover, explain the variations in the 
quality of the French. The dialogues and letters, it would 
appear, were in the first place writt^i by Englishmen. Fynson 
corrected them here and there, without, however, eliminating 
all the anglicisme, archaiBms, and provincial forms ; and when 
they passed through the hands of Wynkyn they underwent 
still further emendation. The English version contuna 
gallicisms, just as the French contains anglicisms,^ which 
were, however, probably due to a desire to make the F-"gliBh 
tally with the French. This same supposition also makes it 
easier to understand how it came about that the treatise 
was printed by the two rival printers within the space of a 
few years, and explains how it was they repeated the same 
obvious mistakes. 

Thus, of the matter found in the mediaeval treatises 
for teaching French, grammar rules alone are unrepre- 
sented in this Good Book, Its aim is entirely practical. It 
seeks to teach those who wish to "leme to epeke Preosshe " 
for practical purposes, that is, " to do their merchaundiee," 
and there is no mention of any deeper or wider knowledge of 
the language. That the work was intended for the use of 
children as well as for merchants is shown by ^e introduction 
of tKe courtesy book, and, in the later edition, of the favourite 
frontispiece for children's school-books described above. But 
these do not form a vital part of the work itself, and are mere 
supplements, added probably wiUi the intention of increasing 
the public to which the book would appeal. The children 
who used it, we may assume, would probably be of the class 
of the boy, " John, enfant beal et sage," who appears in the 
' manière * of 1416, and learns French that he may the more 
quickly achieve his end of being apprenticed to a London 
merchaJit. To such children the apprentice's letter quoted 
above would be of much interest. 

^ Sooh phimHS ab *' say m« my friand " for ditea-moi mon ami ; '^ do me 1ut« ft 
good chamber " tor failtt-itmi avow- trn* baunt «Aomtrc 
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Grammar did not hold a very large place in the teaching 
of French at this time. Practice and conversation were the 
usual methods of acquiring a knowledge of spoken French, 
and no doubt such books as those of Caxton and of Pynson 
and Wynkyn de Worde found many eager students. The two 
editions of the first and the three editions of the second 'with 
which we are acquainted, all of which probably appeared in 
the course of the last decade of the fifteenth century, bear 
testimony to this. Beference has already been made to the 
probable existence of numerous works of a similar scope in 
manuscript, and later in print. Such were the " little pages, 
set in print, with no precepts," to which Oaude Holyband, 
the most popular French teacher of London in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, refers with contempt ; he 
accuses them of wandering from the ' true phrase ' of the 
language, and of teaching nothing of the reading and pro- 
nunciation, " which is the chiefest point to be considered in 
t^at behalf," and hence of serving but little to the "furtherance 
of the knowledge of the French tongue." Yet, though sueh 
was the case in all these early works, they seem, without 
exception, to have enjoyed great popularity at the time they 
were written, when to speak French fluently was an all- 
important matter. The difficulty of this accomplishment 
was realised to the full. We find it expressed in a few dis- 
connected sentences added in French probably at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, at the end of the ' manière de 
langage ' of 1396 : " We need very long practice before we 
are able to speak French perfectly," says the anonymous 
writer, evidentiy an Englishman, " for the French and English 
do not correspond word for word, and the fine distinctions 
are difficult to seize." He proceeds to urge the necessity of a 
glib toi^ue in making progress in French, and quotes the case 
of an unfortunate man, good fellow though he might other- 
wise be, who lacked this faculty : " II ne luy avient plus a 
parler franceis qu'à une vache de porter une selle, a cause que 
sa langue n'est pas bien afilée, et pour cela n'entremette il pas 
& parler entre les fraunceis." 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, however, French 
began to be studied with more thoroughness in England. 
Communication with France and the tour in France were 
no longer fraught with the same dangers and difficulties, 
and favoured the use of a purer form of French. Fluent 
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speakmg vas no longer sufficient without correct pronunciation 
and grammar. The standard of French taught was also raised 
by the arrival of numerous Frenchmen, who made the teaching 
of their language the business of their lives. Further, the 
spread of the art of printing had rendered French literature 
more accessible, and supplied a rich material from vhich the 
rules of the language might be deduced. And so it became 
possible for John Palsgrave, the London teacher and student 
of Paris, to complete the first great vork on the French 
language, in which, however, he did not forget to render dne 
homage to his humble predecessors,^ then fast passing into 
oblivion. 

' In addition to tb« worlu aliettdf mentioiiBd, some lelerease to thcw m«dùcvsl 
treatiMa ii sbo foond in on article by H. Oelmer, in the AOunatunt (Feb. II, 19aS) ; 
in A. W»y'« edition of the /VompMnwn Pamtdomm (Camden Soc, 1866. No. B0 j 
Appendix, pp. xivii igg, and pp. '■" ijg.] ; ES]iM, Origitial Lilltn, 3rd Knits, ii p. 206. 
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THE 7BBN0H LAHQUÂQB AT OOTIBT AND AHONO THE HOBIUTT 

AT the beginoing of the sixteenth c^ituiy the gradual changea 
which brought about the extinction of Anglo-French were 
complete to all intents and purposes ; this corrupt form of the 
language lingered only in a few religious houses and the law 
courts. The French spoken at the Rngli^ih Court in the 
Middle Ages had remained purer than elsewhere ; for centuries 
the kings of England were as much attached to France as to 
England ; they had spent mnch M their time in France and 
fought for the French crown as their natural right, not as 
Englishmen in strife with Frenchmen. From the thirteenth 
century, however, English was understood, though not 
widely spoken, at Court. It progressed gradually until, two 
centuries later, in the reign of Henry VI., it was used more 
frequently than French. By the sixteenth century French 
was an entiï«ly foreign language at the English Court, and 
it was round the Court circles that developed the new and 
more serious study of the language which then arose — 
a study which led to the production of so important a 
work as John Palsgrave's L'Esclarcisaement de la langue 
françoyae. It will therefore be well to consider the extent 
to which French was used among the nobility and gentry of 
the time. 

The personid ascendancy of the Tudors and the pomp of 
their Court began to attract the attention of foreigners, and 
to excite their curiosity. Consequently numerous travellers 
made their way to the English capital ; and later in the same 
period religious persecution, raging on the Continent, drove 
many Protestants, frequently men of distinction, to seek 
refuge in England. What language would these visitors 
employ in their intercourse with their hosts t English is 
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ezcladed from the purview, because at this time, and indeed 
for some time after, our lajiguage received no recognitioa, and 
certainlj no homage from any foreigner, and but Bcant deference 
from English soholara themselves.^ Several foreign visitois 
in London have left an account of theii impressions on hearing 
this entirely unknown and strange language spoken. Thus 
NicMider Nucius, the Greek Envoy at the Court of Henry 
VlXi., says of the English that " they possess a peculiar 
language, differing in some measure from all others " ; although 
it is " barbarous," he finds in it a certain charm and attraction, 
and judges it " sweeter " than German or flemish.' Others 
formed a less favourable opinion.' The physician Girolamo 
Cordano, for instance, when he first heard Englishmen speak- 
ing, thought they were Italians gone mad and raving, " for 
they inflect the tongue upon the palate, twist words in the 
mouth, and maintain a sort of gnashing with the teeth." The 
Dutchman, Immanuel von Meteren, gathered the impression 
that English is broken German, " not spoken from the heart 
as the latter, but only prattling with the tongue." 

We have, however, to recoUect that, among the learned, 
Latin was Id general use as a spoken language ; it was the 
ideal of the Humanists to make Latin the universal language 
of the educated world. Erasmus was able to live several 
years in England, and in familiar intercourse with English- 
men, without feeling the necessity for learning English or 
using any other modem langue^ ; but he mingled almost 
entirely with scholars, such as Grocyn, Linacre, Latimer, 
Colet, and More — men with whom Henry VIII. loved to 
surround himself. Still, the great Dutchman was an exception 
even amongst Humanists, who nearly all, at some period in 
their lives, forsook Latin for their native tongue. Moreover, 
Latin was not fluently or colloquially spoken by the majority 
of the English nobility and gentry. The poet, Alexander 
Barclay, tells us that " the understaudyne of Latyn," in the 
early years of the lîxteenth century, was " almost contemned 
by Gentylmen." * "I have not these twenty years used any 

' Tt vaa, howeTST) on English aoholar, RialiArd Mu]d&bC«t. Hudmaiter of MeroboQt 
Taylor»' Sohooi (1661) and of St. Paul'i School (1596), who boldly urged Uiat tho 
Engiish langoage irM a «nbjeot worthy of study by Englishmen, diongh thta ns not 
till 1S8Z, whea his Elemmlarie was published. 

■ T\eSnxmd Boot of On Travdt ùf SiaauUtt Svciiu, 1646. Camdeù Sooiety, London, 
IMl. p. 13. 

* W. B. fiye. England at itm by Fortigntrs, London, 1S65, paitim. 

* Tlanslation oi Sallust's BtUum JnçurAinum : Dedication to the Dulte of Norfolk. 
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Latin tongue," ' said Latimer at his trial for heresy in 1654 
— a striking testimony on tlie lips of one whose natural 
sympathies were towards HamEÙûsm. Some years later the 
great Huguenot scholar, Hubert; Languet, wrote to his young 
English friend. Sir Philip Sidney — ^then newly returned from 
continental travel — ^to express his apprehension lest the young 
man should forget all Ms Latin at the English Court and 
entirely give up the practice of it ; he urges him to do his best 
to prevent this, and maintain his Latin along with his French. 
Languet afOrms that he has never heard Sidney pronounce 
a syllable of French incorrectly, and wishes his pronunciation 
of Latin were as perfect.* Sidney, however, does not appear 
to have considered Latin of as much importance to a courtier 
as French : " So you can speake and write Latine not bar- 
barously," he wrote to his brother Robert in 1580,' " I never 
require great study ordinarily in Ciceronianisme, the cheife 
abuse of Oxford." No doubt Sidney voices a general senti- 
ment in this verdict. It is increasingly clear that the 
supremacy of Latin was beginning to be questioned on aU 
sides, and, while Latin remained to a large extent the language 
of scholars, it was not generally employed in society. 

Further, when the English did speak Latin, foreigners 
had considerable difficulty in understanding them, on account 
of their notoriously bad pronunciation. The great scholar 
Scaliger, who was in England in 1690, tells that he once listened 
to an Englishman talking Latin for a quarter of an hour, and 
at last excused himself, saying that he did not understand 
English !• To the same effect is the observation of Tom 
Coryat, the traveller, who, on his journey on the Continent,* 
found his Latin so little understood, that he had to modify 
his pronunciation. At a later date, when the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, Cosmo III., visited the two English Universi- 
ties,* he was unable to understand the Latin speeches and 
orations with which he was greeted. A Latin comedy which 

' Bemaina, Parker Sooiety, p. 470. Quoted by J. J. Jnsaerand, Bitloin littfraire 
(fu ptuplt lagUàt, Poriii. 1904, p. 86, u. 3. 

' Tht Corrapondence of Sir PhiKp Sidney and Bvtert Lançuet, od. W. A. Bradlj. 
Boston, 1912, pp. 41 Hnd.112. 

* Sidntj/ Paperê, ed. A. CollinB. in Lellert and MtmoHiJi of Suue, 2 toIb., London, 
1748, Tol. L pp. 283-5. 

* Lellera of Deaoarita, qnoteil b; K J. B. Ratheiy, La BàaUoni soeiaUt et >njel. 
UctarUii enln la France el VAnçleUrre . . , Fhtù, 1866. 

* Wbiob provided the mat^ùl lor that "bannie bouncing book," u Ben Jonaon 
Mlled it — CoiTHt'g Cradilit» ; HaMily gobUd vp m Five Montht' TtaveUi in Fraace, 
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the Cambridge etndeuta performed in his honour vas 
equally unintelligible to Mm. " To smatter Latin with an 
liiglirfi mouth," wrote Milton in a well-known passage, " is 
as ill a hearing as Law French." 

At' the same time a quickened interest in modem 
languages generally waa felt in England aa in other countries. 
Two of these, Italian and Spanish, entered the arena to 
challenge the supremacy of French in the world of fashion 
and intellect. The real issue of the contest, however, was 
never in doubt. The Renaissance and the new Humanism 
appeared for a time to favour the Italian rival,^ but the 
inherent merits of French, with its particular genius for 
precision and clarity, eaaly won the day. Those circles — 
often very brilliant circles — of distinguished men and women 
for whom the Renaissance was as the dawn of a new day, 
often made Italian a more serious object of study than French ; 
but though it was widely learned for the sake of its literature, 
it was never so widely spoken or so universally popular 
as French. ItaUan, and to a minor degree Spanish, were 
indeed seriously cultivated by the Tudor group of distin- 
guished linguists,'' and so became a sort of fashion, which, 
spreading to more frivolous circles, soon degenerated into 
mere affectation. These dilettanti had been at a great feast 
of languages and stolen the scraps, bo use Shakespeare's 
words. Such affectation was naturally felt to be dangerous. 
WhUe Roger Ascham renders due homage to the linguistic 
attainments of his queen,* he finds it necessary to reproach 

■ L. Einstein, The Italian Stnaiteajtee tn England, Nen York, 1007. 

' The Tudor group of dialillgiiiBlwd liugoiata indadea the luiueA of maJiy wotdct. 
The chronicler HarmoQ remarks that ib is a ru« thing lo hear of a courtier that baa 
bat his own language, snd to tei] how many ladies are skilled in Frenoh, Spanish, and 
Itolian is be;ond hia power {HoUTUhaTa Chrmuclt, 1586, L p. 106). Nicholu Udsl 
•wrUe» in the same strain in his dedication to Qnesn K»tlierine Parr of hia translation of 
ETasmos's Paraphrase □/ Ihc Goapel» ; we are told that a great number of noble 
women at that time in England were given to iJie study of human soieaces and of 
strange tongues ; and that it was a common thing to see " young virgins so nouiled 
and trained in the study of letters that thei willingLy set all other vain paetymes at 
nought for leaxnjnge^s saliË." Amongst the moat accomplished of such " Queens and 
Ladies o( high estate and progeny " were Queen Katherine Parr and Lady Jane Qrey. 
Uulcaaler in bis PotUioaa (ISSl) praises English ladies for Ibeir fondness of sraious 
■tudy, and eo doee the Italian teacher Torriano in his Italian renv'd (1673), p. 99, 
Blaay examples of fluent linguists are found in Ballard's McTunrs of Spoprai lyiditi of 
Qreat Britain, 2nd éd., ITIfl. 

' Elitabetb's oommsad of foreiga langoages was constantly a subject of rema^ 
Df. William Turner in the dedication of his Herbal {lim) io the queeo, addresses ber 
thus : "As to your knowledge of litin and Greek, Fienoh, Italian, and others aLso. 
not only yooi own faythful subiectea, beynge far bota all suspicion of flattery, bear 
witness, bntalioitrangers,nienof great leaminge, in their books set out in I^tintorkge, 
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the young gentlemen of the day with their deficiency in this 
respect. ProfeBsional teachers of modern lai^agee Ukewise 
complain of the lack of seriouaneaa on the part of many of 
their pnpilfi. John Florio,^ for example, bewails the fact that 
when they have learned two wordfi of Spanish, three words 
of French, and four words of Italian, they think they have 
enough, and will study no more ; and a French teacher^ expresses 
the same thought in almost identical terms ; according to 
him they learn a Uttle French one day, then a bit of ItaUan 
and a snatch of Spanish, and think themselves qualified for 
an embassy to the Grand Turk. Shakespeare's Falconbridge, 
the yonng baron of England, may be taken as a fair example 
of such dilettantism.* 

Thus ItaUan was never a really dangerous rival to French, 
which had struck its roots deep into the English soil long 
before ItaUan influence reached our shores. Not only was 
this the case, but French was also widely known thronghont 
Europe. Even in the early years of this period, the poet 
Alexander Barclay, himself the author of a French grammar, 
afSrms that French was spoken even by the Turks and 
Saracens. The French themselves are said to have been in 
love with their own language, and, as a result, to have 
neglected Latin ; ' when the English ambassador at Paris, 
Sir Amiae Poulet, sent to England for a chaplain for his 
household, he wrote : " Yt were to be wished that he had at 
tie least some underatandinge in the French tongue for his 
better conference with the Frenohe ministers, whereof many 
are not best able to utter there mynde in Lattyn." ' 

We may therefore safely conclude that French was the 
language commonly spoken by Englishmen in 4heir intercourse 
with foreigners, although Latin was sometimes used in con- 
versation, and Italians were occasionally addressed in their 

give honouable teatimonye." Beat known of thece learned obeerreis wu Suliger 
{Sadigeriova. Cdogne. ISBS. p. 134). Similu enk^es in veise vers left b; French 
poete : Roneaid. Elegiut, Uataaada el Bergtrit» (1561), reproducad in Le Bocagt 
royal (lB67)i Jacques Qiévin, Chant da cygne; Du Btvtaa, Steaitd Wetii and 
Agrippa d'Aubigné ; also b; John Floiio, Firel FrsUt. 167S, oh. liii. 

> Firtt FrutM, IST8, oh. i. 

■ John Eliote, (MAo-fpta Oalliat, 1S96. 

' MenAant of Venice, Aot I. Scene 2. 

* Cp. Brunot, Htaloire de la lanfue fran^aiee, ii pp. 2 ejj. Dallington in hia Ptcu 
o/ ^rofm^remarkfl Da the aamc oegLeot. Ju The Abbot and the Leaned Woman, Enflams 
praiaee the latter for etndpng the clasaioa and noU u wae nsosl, eonfinlng heiwlf t« 
Fcenob (OoHoqaia, Leiden, 1616). 

' Copy Boot of Sir Amias PouUl'i LeUerl, Boiburghe Oab, 1886, p. 129. 
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own tongae. Englkh was so little used in the Court fmd its 
circles that foreigners were apt to forget that England had 
a language of her own ; one of them considers it a merit in 
Henry VIII. that he was able to speak English ! In London, 
indeed, the use of French was so common that several foreign 
observers deemed the fact worthy of note. Nicander Nncins, 
the Greek envoy who visited London in 1545, remarks * that, 
for the most part, the English use the French language, besides 
having a great admiration for everything else French — an 
observation which cannot safely be taken as referring to any 
other class than the nobiHty, as his relations would be almost 
wholly rratricted to that class. When the Duke of Wtirttem- 
berg visited the court of Elizabeth, where he found amjde 
occasion to exercise his own admirable knowledge of French, 
he left on record the fact that many English eourtjers mider- 
stood and spoke French very well. The spread of French at 
the English Court attracted the attention of Frenchmen also, 
and several years after Nicander's account, Peletier du Mans 
states that in England, at least among the princes and their 
courts, French is spoken on all occasions.^ 

French was also not infrequently used in correspondence. 
Apart from such diplomatic correspondence as exists, numerous 
examples of the interchange of private letters in French 
among the English nobility have come down to us. Even 
among scholars Latin was by no means the only mediom of 
communication. In the sixteenth century the chief scholars 
of the two countries corresponded with each other, and, though 
Englishmen never wrote in their native tongue, Frenohmen 
did occasionally use their own language rather than Latin. 
Bacon wrote in french to the Marqais of Effiat, and Hotman, 
on the other hand, in French to Camden : " Me sentant 
détraqué de l'usage de la langue latine, je vous escris cette 
lettre en françois pour renouveller avec .vous notre andtdé 
ancienne et correspondance." ' John Calvin corresponded 
with Edward VI. and Protector Somerset in French, and 
Henry IV. of France earned on a voluminous correspondence 
in his own language with his " très chere et très aimée bonne 

» The Second Book of Ae Traveh of Niaii»ierSwiiua,CAmdia Social, p. 14. 

' Dkioguede tortografe et pronuiKiaciim fran^oesedtpirti en deaeliera, Lyon, 1658. 

' Peinso wrote in French ki the soKolaJa Selden and CamdeD, who ugweted in 
latiiL OtlwT Fnmoh BOholan wEio maiatuned a floireepDodenM with Englishmen 
ue de Thou, Jértme Bignon, Dnohesne, dn Pltssia Mornay, H. Ertfemw, Hubert 
ÏJtDgae*^ Vibae, and (he SMUte-HuDie brotben. 
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sœnr," Elizabetii, as well as with her chief ministers.* Frraich I 
wa« thus more than a mere accomplishment for the English I 
gentleman, and soon became an absolute necessity for all j 
those who desired employment onder the Crown. It is true ' 
that an interpreter might be had, but the practice was looked 
upon with great disfavour as very unsuitable where private 
negotiations had to be conducted. The necessity for a know- 
ledge of French on the part of a minister of state may be 
gathered from the large number of petitions and other docu- 
ments addressed to them in that lai^^age and preserved 
among the^State^^ptsig^ A rather curious instance of the v 
favour with which the use of French was regarded in ofiScial 
circles is supplied by the ease of a Scotch prisoner in London, 
who, when he desired leave or parole, on the ground of ill- 
health, was advised to make his application in French, " to 
shew his scholarship." ^ Copies of proclamations, issaed in 
foreign countries, were frequently trsjislated into French 
before being sent to the English Government ; and time after 
time we and a lack of knowledge of French regarded as a 
serious disqualification for diplomatic or other public service. 
One young gentleman regrets that he " cannot be engaged 
on any work of importance as he does not know French." 
The drawbacks arising from an inadequate knowledge of the 
language appear from the case of a certain Thomas Thyrleby 
who writes from Valance to Wriothesly in 1538 telling him 
how much discouraged he is concerning his knowledge of 
French. He says he went with the Bishop of Winchester 
and Brian to the Constable that morning at eight o'clock, 
and that he could understand tiiem, but not the' Grand 
Master's answer, except by conjecture, guessing at a word 
here and there ; after dinner he had audience of the French 
king and bore away never one word but " l'empereur, 
l'empereur " often rehearsed ; and he feels he must diligently 
apply himself to learn the language or the king will be ill 
served when he is left alone.* 

The Tudors appear to have regarded the study of Frenchl 
with much favour. The first king of this line had lived forj 

> Z*«fMmtMitiMdeifenn/V,Btoin.,P»ris, 1843. Fot an example of Eaiiabetti'j 
Fronob in her intercourse with her nBighbonrs, see Rathery, Les Eelaivnu todahi « 
inUOeOxu^k» entre ta f ranee el F^njiefcrn, Pana. 1856, p. 31 n, ; Vnim Corrfêpimdeiat, 
Boxbnrgbe Clnb, 184T, paenm. 

• See the CoJenAiM 0/ Blati Fapen lot the parioA 

• Calendar ofBtatt Fapen, Domeitia, 1S96-UT. p. 328. 

• LiUa» awf Faptrë 0} the RàgK 0} Benrg VIII., toL liii. pt I No. 977, 
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many years in France and was strongly imbued with French 
tastes.^ He encouraged Frenchmen to visit England, and 
appointed one of them, Bernard André, his Poet Laureate and 
Historiographer &a well as tator to his sons. There were also 
troupes of French comedians and minstrels who performed at 
Court from time to time.^ The king always received with 
favour at his Court those who were fluent in the French 
tongue. No doubt Stephen Hawes secured the king's patron- 
age partly by his facility in the use of this luigu^e, and 
partly from his really profound knowledge of French literattu-e, 
of which the king also was an eager student. Yet this first 

tof the Tudor kings belongs rather to the Middle Ages and the 
Old Learning than to the Kenaissanoe. 

Not until we reach the period of Henry VTII., a distinct 
favourer of the New Learning, do we enter fully into the spirit 
of the new movement. In a true sense Henry may be called 
the first King of England, for England was his real home, 
and while using the ancient title "King of France," he had 
no truly fili^ attachment to tàe country. He may thus be 
taken as a fair example of the attitude of the cultivated English 
noble towards foreign languages. He spoke French fluentiy 
though he had never been in France, and also conversed in 
Latin with ease ; Italian he understood, but made no attempt 
to speak. He always addressed foreigners in either French 
or Latin.* An admirer of French fashions, he copied in such 
matters hia friend and rival, the French king, even allowing 
' his beard to grow when he heard that Francis wore one, and 
having his hair dressed " short and straight after the French 
fashion'." When the Venetian ambassador, Piero Pasqualigo, 
came from Paris to London in 1516, Henry eagerly seized the 
opportunity to institute a comparison between himself and the 
French king. Pasqualigo, meeting Henry at Greenwich, writes 
how he on one occasion beheld his majesty mounted on a bay 
Frieslander, and dressed entirely in green velvet ; directly 
the envoy came in sight, he began to make his horse to curvet 
and perform such feats, that Pasqualigo says ha thought 
himsdf looking upon Mars. He came into our tent, the 
narrator continues, and, addressing me in French, said, " Talk 

> Heory Vn.'>mother,lJieCaiinleHof Riohmoiid.wMalio(>a>«coDiplisbedFniKh 
a«biHu ; she Imuilated Mveml worJu fiom the Fienob, and «looongsd otbeit to 
follow her eiMnplB. 
' * J. F. Collier. AniuUofAe SuçliA Slagt, 1831, vi. i. pp. 48, 61, 63. 

' Cp. Kye, oy. eU. pp. 76. 79. 
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with me a vhile." ^ Henry then proceeded to question him 
about Franois and to induce him to draw oompaiisonB between 
himself and the French king. The ambaaaador lemarks that 
Henry spoke French " very well indeed." The campaign of 
1513 snpidiefl another example of the ease with which Henry 
spoke fVench. The English king was accompanied by 1 
Biandon, Duke of Suffolk, who later incurred the royal anger | 
by his presumption in marrying Henry's sister Mary, the 
Dowager of fSmooe. On tite present occasion, however, 
the king's knowledge of French was of great service to 
Suffolk, who found some difficulty in pressing his suit with 
the Lady Maigaret of Savoy, owing to his ignorance of that 
liuiguage. The Duke had haJf eerionsly removed a ring from 
the lady's finger, and, as she putioularly desired to reclaim 
it, and be refused to return it, she called him a thief ; but he 
could not understand the word " larrtoi," so she was forced 
to oall upon the king to explain.* 

There are extant several examples of Henry's compositions 
in French. Much of bis private correspondeace was written 
in this tongue ; and he also essayed to write versée in French, 
possiUy in imitation of Francis I. Theii quality may be 
judged from the following specimens : ^ 

Adieu nukUtm et ma maatrea. 

Adieu num boIm «t mon joy. 

Adieu jusque tous revoy, 

Adiou VODB diz par graunt trintewe. 
or : 

I HelM uutdam oel qe je metant [i'eme tant], 

•offre qe K>ie vautre humble avant [servant] ; 

ie seray [vous] a toosiouiH e tant que ie 

viTray alt n'airay qe vous.* — 

We gather from Henry's spelling of French that he had learnt 
the language chiefly by ear. 

There is a curiooa example of the fluency with which the 
king and his courtiers spoke French, in a scene described by 
Wolsey'B gentleman usher and afterwards dramatized by 
Shakespeare.^ The cardinal was among the few at the 
Court of Henry VIII. who did not speak French with ease. 

' Leden and Papers of the Ragn of Henry VIII., ed. Brewer, vol. ii. No, 411 ; 
R^wdm Brawn, four Ymrê atOuCourtof Bewy VIII., IBM, vol. i. pp. 76-79 and 86. 

• UU»tartdPaptrtoflheBeignofamrB F///., voL L p. iiiii. 

* SoTiçi, Baliada. ami Imtrumenlal Piece* compoêed by Kinç Hewy Pill., OxfonI, 
1912. BareU; aaya in hii Seloffuea thAt French minatrela and aiugen were highly 
favoured aC Court Jamieaoii, Life and Writingt of Barday, 1874, p. 44. 

* " Je aeni à [vous] toujonn et (ont que je vivni aatre n'aimeiai que voiu." 

• Hanry VIII., Act I. Some i. 
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PuriDg a banquet he was givii^ at the palace of Whitehall, 
Henry and a hand of courtiers landed unexpectedly at the 
Whitehall Stairs, disgaieed as foreign noblemen. Wolsey sent 
the Lord Chancellor to bid them welcome, becaose he could 
not speak French himself.^ The visitors were introduced, 
and passed for a time as foreignera, the Lord Chancellor 
acting as their interpreter to Wolsey. At last the royal joker 
and his companions disclosed their identity amidst a tumult 
of exclamations, and then joined in the festivities^ 

The ladies of the Court rivalled the noblemen in their 
knowledge of French. When the French ambassadors with 
their Inilliant suite, who had come to England for the 
ratification of peace in 1514, were entertained in great 
state at Greenwich, all the ladies and gentlewomen were 
able to converse in good French with their French partners, 
" which delighted them much to heare the Ladies speake to 
them in their owne language." ^ It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find French holding an important place in the education 
of women of high birth. The princess Mary Tudor, one of 
the most attractive figures at the English Court, had, 
like the king her brother, been early initiated in tiie 
difficulties of the French language.* At the ^e of twelve 
she pronounced in French her betrothal vows to the 
Frince of Castile (1513) ; and when it fell to her lot to marry 
Lonis Xn. of France, she continued still more to apply 
herself to the study of the language. She was able to 
write to her future husband in his own tongue,' and even 
occasionally made use of it in her correspondence with her 
brother, the English king. 

^ WcJHy Bpok« Ijitin welL like Charles IL hfi oonndered it dlplomatio to oSMt 
igaaanee ol Frenoh at times. Snob û his adrioe to those who Moompanied him on 
hi> embuay to France : " The nature of the Frenchmen is such that at their flnt 
meotÎDg they will be as familiar with jou as if they had Icnowne you by long acquaint. 
am», and will oommune with you in Ihoir French ToDgne as if you Icnew every wold. 
Therefore u» them in s liind manner, and bee as familiar with them as thej are with 
you : if they speaks to you iu their aatuisi tongue, ape^ke to tbeta in English, for if 
yon ondenrtond not them, no more shall they you." Puttaiham, inhia Arte of Englilh 
Forait, adviaea ambassAdors and messengera not to use foreign langusbgee of which 
thej have not perfect eommand, lest they commit blundera eimilar to that of the 
oourtier who sud of a French lady, *' Elle chevanohe bien,". — blunâera which might 
have Beiioua resoltA in diplomatic transactions. 

» TlyiSegociaHoiuofTh.W<ieey.TheaTaUCatdiriaio}Engh,vd.c(mtai>ii«fihiiLi}e 
and DeoOt. Oompottd 6y one ofhUmm seroanU, being Ms gtntltman uaher (G. CaTen- 
dish I). London, 16*1. " Segocialiong of Th. Wolsey, ut aupia. 

' M.E.&.0TreB,XivaqflAcFri7ice3seaofEngla^. 1849-1 86B, v. p. 20. 

* Qreen's Lellers of Soyal and lUastrioua Ladite, 1B16. See also Ellis, OHçiaal 
UtUri, Istseriea, vd. L p. US. 
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Henry's first queen did little to forward French tastes and 
never modified her natural preference for all things Spanish, 
but with the advent of Queen Anne Boleyn French acquired 
a powerful tokd enthusiastic patroness. Anne was entirely 
French by education and tastes. She had been brought 
up by a French governess/ and had from an early age 
used the French language in her correspondence with her 
father during his absences at the Court and elsewhere. It 
was her fluency in this language which led to her rapid 
advancement on her arrival at Court. She was soon chosen 
to accompany the king's sister Mary to France, and just 
before her appointment wrote to her father in French, 
telling him that the presence of the Queen of France would 
inspire her with a stiU greater desire to speak French well.^ 
Aime stayed in France several years, first in the service of 
Mary during the few months she was Queen of France, then 
in that of her successor, Queen Claude, consort of Francis I., 
and finally in the more lively household of Margaret of Alençon, 
afterwards Queen of Navarre. On her return to the Elngliah 
Court she became maid of honour to Queen Katherine, 
and her sHll in dress and her French mumers ^ did much 
to promote the taate for French fashicms. The famous 
Elizabethan antiquary Camden asserts that Anne's French 
joUity first attracted to her the notice of Henry. At any 
rate the courtehip was largely carried on in Fcenoh, Out of 
the seventeen love letters of Henry to Anne Boleyn, which 
are preserved in the Vatican Library, more than half are in 
Freaoh.* One of these may be quoted as an example of the 

' Ufiof AnntBoU^ ia StivikUaii-a LiBta of AeÇiutaa of England, LoDdoD, 1884, 
■L p. ne, 181. 

* Ellis, Orig. LeUtrt, 2aà teaive, tdL ii. p. 11. Anne's Fnoch Bpelltng is coiiona 
ami ftuggesU that^ like Kenrj Vlll.. she learnt Frenoh mamly by eu : ^' Moda- Je 
aDtBDdne par \tb lettre que htss envy que tone onnete feme qnaa je vindre à la ooorte 
et ma vertiBKa qne Bene prendra la pein de dévisser a veoe moy, de quoj me regoj bien 
fort de peufiaer parler a Teae ung poraonne tante sage et onnete. cela me Feira a Toyr plus 
g[anl« aDvy de oontujner a parler bene icanasaU." 

* A Fnnoh poem of tbe Unie, preserred ia US. and qnoted by'Bather;, op. ciL 
p. 21, celebratee Anne's Frcnoh accomplishments— Traifé ^tntr feve damt ÂTine de 
Boidanltjaditroyntd'AnglaeTTe, tan 1633: 

" La tâltament ses graces amenda 
Que ne l'eussiez onogues jugée Angtoiae 
En Ma faohone. aine naïve Fianghoise. 
Elle sfavoit bien daoseï et ohauler. 
Et ses propos sagement agencer. 
Sooner du luth et d'antiee insCnunena 
Poor divertir les brisles peusemeus." 

* FDb.,withEiigU>htnmda(ioii,iDtl]efiarle>andl>Keflanv, ToLiiL,lTl&,pp. G2-e2. 
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English king's powers in French prose. It was written to 
Anne daring one of the absences she deemed expedieat to 
make from the Court : 



.mie, moy et mon cœur s'en remettent en vos mains, 
TOUS suppliant lea avoir pour recommander a votre bomie grace, et que par 
aliaence votre affection ne leur soit diminué. Car pur augmenter leur peine 
ce seroit grande pitié, car l'absence leur fait a««ez, et plus que jamais je 
n'eusse pensé . ■ ■ vous asseurant que de ma part Fennuye de l'abBeoce 
déjà m'est trop grande. Et quand je pense a l'augmentation d'iceluy^que 
par force faut que je soufre il m'est presque intollerable, s'il n'estoit le ferme 
espoir que j'aye de votre indissoluble affection vera moi, et pour le vous 
rementevoir alcune fois pela, et voyant que personellement je ne puis estre 
on votre presence, chose la plus approchante a cela qui m'est possible au 
present, je vous envoye,c'est-a-dire ma picture miae en braioaelettesatoute la 
devise que déjà sçavez, me souhaitant en leur place quant il vous phùroit. 
CTest de la main de — Votre serviteur et amy, 

H. R. 

Of Henry's other queens, Jane Seymour and Katherine 
Howard were both ardent admirers of the French language. 
The former had, hke Anne Boleyn, completed her educatioa at 
the French Court, Hwory's chief objection to Anne of Cleres 
was her lack of French refinements. We know from the French 
ambassador Marillac that Henry was ill pleased at Anne's 
German costume and made her dress in the French style,^ 
which, according to tiie same authority, had been favoored 
I9 Queen Katherine Howard and all her ladies. Moreover, 
the new queen could speak neither French ^ nor Ei^jlish, and 
her own language was dkpleasing to the king's ears ; coo- 
sequently he refused to converse much with her by means 
of ftn interpreter.' As for Katiiarine Parr, she was one of 
the most distingnished linguists of her time, ajid did much 
to encourage the studies of the royal family. 

French was one of tJie principal studies of Henry VIII. 's 
children. It appears to have been the only modem foreign 
language with which ^ward VI. was acquainted ; he is said 
to have been " in tlie French and Latin Tongues singularly 
perfect."* Mary, on the other hand, knew Spanish as well 
as she did French. This is, however, accounted for by the 
fact that she was eariy destined to become the wife of the 

' LeOeri and Papers of Ok Reign 0/ Hmry VIIF.. it. 179, and xvi. 12. 

* Ellis, Ortg. Lettere, aeriee 1. vol iL p. 122. 

* Striokland, Liva of tie Queau. 1884, iL p. 299. 

* Tbis a the tealimoay of Qirolsmo Coidaao, a phpioian' and astrologer of Uilon 
vho was called upou to eieroise his art on the young king of England in IAC2. Rye, 
Mnflaitd at teen bp Foreigtiera, pp. Iiriii <;}. 
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Emperor Charles V. The emperor had even tried to persuade 
Henry to aUow hia daughter to be brought up in Spain. 
His request was refused, bat a {«ondse was given that the 
princess should be educated in all pointe as a Spanish lady.^ 
In addition to this, her mother, Katherine of Ara.gon, super- 
intended her early education, and her attendante were all 
Spanish. Thus Spanish was for a time almost her native 
tongue. Yet French was by no means neglected, especially 
after the Spanish marriage was broken ofS. Fresh impetus 
was given to this study by the possibility of a French 
match, when in 1618 negotiations for a tmion with the 
Dauphin, son of Francis I., were set on foot. On the testi- 
mony of Marillac, Mary spoke and wrote French well ; the 
ambassador had seen letters of hers written in French at the 
time of her mother's divorce.^ The princess was also well 
acquainted with Latân, and understood Italian, though, like 
many others, she did not attempt to speak it.* 

ï^abeth alone of the royal fanily spoke Italian with 
almost as much ease as she did French.* " French and Italian 
ahe speaks like English," wrote lier tutor, Roger Âscham, 
" Latin with fluency, propriety, and judgment " ; and in 
addition she had some knowlet^e of Greek. When queen, she 
retained her early fancy for Italian, and prided herself on 
uaiI^; no other ûnguage in the presence of Italiaos.'' The 
Scotch ambassador, Sir James Melville, a very competent 
judge, remarks that she spoke it " raistmable weill." * French, 
however, was her usual means of intercourse with other 
fordgners, even when, like Melville, they spoke English. The 
queen commended Melville's French. " She said my French 
was gud," he writes in his memoirs, where he likewise gives 
his own opinion of the queen's attainmente in the language : 
" hir Maiestie culd speak as gud Frenche as any that had 

• Strieklsnd, op. cit, ii. pp. «7-8. 

' Lelteria^ Papers of Ihs Rcifn of Benry VIII. . ivi. No. 1253. 
■ RUis, Original Lellere. 3rd teriea, ii. p. 236, 

• One of illizabeth's Italiwi mssten was Baptists Caatiglione, a leligiouH lefugee 
in 1667. Elizabeth, bowever, had aoqoired 10106 linawledge of liaJian before 1644 1 
in that year she addres»d a letter in Italian to Qneen Katbariile Parr (printed in 
G. ntmaiA'» Lady JaneOm/and htr T\ma.\S22). Other Italian lettem of the queen 
are published laOteBa'eLtttaaof Royaland lUuaUvmt Ladiea, 1S4a 

' Aooonnt of Uie Venetian amboaudca at the OoQtt of Mary— Miche] GiovannL 
B}>e. op. cit. p. 266. 

• Memmn of hiê «m Life, 1S49S3, Bannatyne Oab, 1S27, p. I£G. Elizabeth's 
DuUthbe pronounoca " aotgad," and later sayi Chat neither the King of Franoe nor the 
Queen of England could apnk Dntoh (p. 341). 
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never bene oat of the contrie, but yet Btie iaiketh the use of 
the Frenche court langaage, quhilk was frank and schort and 
had oft tymes twa significationB, quhilk discreit and famylier 
frondes tok always in the best part." ' If not idiomatic, the 
queen's French is generally tdloved to have been fluent. 
Her accent is reported to have been harsh and unpleasing ; 
she apoke with a draiii, and, according to M. Drizanval, 
reaident in London for the Fronoh king,^ she constantly 
repeated the phrase "poor Dieu, poor maa foi" in a 
ridiculous tone. Another visitor, the Duke of Wûrttemberg, 
records that he once heard her deliver au appropriate speech 
in French,^ which, as usual, was the lu^uage in which he 
addressed her. Towards the end of her leign the queen still 
practised the use of French and Italian. In 169S the German 
Hentzner, travelling in Engluuj, describes how he saw 
ElizabeUi " as she went aloi^ in all her State and magniâ- 
cence," and how " she spoke very graciously first to one then 
to another (whether foreign ministers or those who att^id 
for difEereut reasons) in English, French, and ItaUan."* She 
also wrote French with some ease. One of her earliest literary 
efforts was a translation from the French of Margaret of 
Navarre's Mirmr de l'Ame pécheresse. She likewise composed 
devotions and prayers in French — a habit which she retained 
after she had been queen for many years. At the time when 
her marriage with the Duke of Alençon, her " little fn^," as 
she calls him, was under discussion, tlie queen compiled a 
curious Uttle volume, containing six prayers, written on 
vellum in a very neat hand ; in addition to devotions in 
French and English there are others in Italian, Latin, and 
Greek. In the front of this work there is a miniature of tihe 
Duke, and at the end, one of Elizabeth.^ Other exunpiee 
of her compositions in French are found in her correspond- 
ence, where this language holds a considerable place. 

It thus appears that the majority of the English nobility 
and gentry spoke and understood French at least tolerably well. 

' Memoirâ of Jiit mm Lift. 1649-93, Baonatyoe Clnb. 1827, p. 111. 

* J. Niohok, Ftogrueea of Qvten KtitabeA, 17S6-IB21» i. p. x 

* Eye, oj). cit. p. 12. 

* Bye, op. cU. p. 101. 

' The US. wu reprodnoed in luniaile in 1893. The pnjtza in Fimoh begin thm : 
*'Hoii Dienet mon pere pnia qn'il t'a plenduployer lea tmon de ta grands miierioorde 
eoTHB mof la ties bnmble Krvanle, m'ïfuit de bon matîa retirée dea profonda abiamce 
de l'ignoTADoe naturelle et dee anperBtitiona daainal:J« poor me faire iouir de ce grand 
soleil de jiutioe . . . etc." 
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We are led to ask how they came by their knowledge, and 
what f aoilitieB there were in England for leuning French, seeing 
that many of them never visited France. In the sixteenth 
oentnry private tuition played a large part in the education 
of the gentry ; and the professional tutor was, in many cases, 
a Frenchman, who would naturally further the study of bis 
native tongue. The Court itself encouraged t^e custom of 
employing French tutors by engaging several in its midst; 
and aa, at this time, the Court became a powerful factor in 
English social life, and the chief meana of entering the service 
of the State, noblemen and gentlemen wishing to figure on 
the social stage endeavoured to adapt themselves to Court 
requirements. French tutors were to be found in all the chief 
families of the time. Etienne Pasquier remarks that there 
was no noble family in England without its French tutor to 
ioetraot the children in the French language.^ This condition 
of things was still further developed a few years lat«r when 
religious persecution in Fiance and the Netherlands drove 
increasingly large numbers of Protestant refugees to take 
asylum in England. All traces of the majority of these tutors 
have been lost ; those of whom anything is known were, for 
the most part, either the authors of manuals for teaching 
French, or had won repute as writers or Humanists before 
leaving their native land. 

One of these Humanists was Bernard André, familiarly 
called " Master Barnard," the blind poet — an infirmity to 
which he frequently refers. He was a native of Toulouse, 
and probably came to England with Henry VII., his 
patron.^ It is a curious fact that soon after his accession 
Henry appointed this Frenchman, author of verses in French 
and Latin but never a line in English, Poet Laureate of 
Eogladd. In addition to this he bestowed on him repeated 
marks of favour. For a time André was engf^^ as a tutor 
at Oxford, and in 1496 was chosen as governor to Prince 
Arthur, and probably had much to do with the education 
of hia brother, afterwards Henry VIII. Appointed Historio- 
grapher Royal, be began in this capacity to write his patron's 
life. like so many other men of education, André was in 
Holy Orders ; he received preferment from time to time, and 

> LMni, Am>t«nlua, 1T23, liv. L p. 5. 

' An MOOTint of the little iliat ia known of Andié's life is given in Oainlner'a 
ofSnry VII., pp. viii et itj. 
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was finetlly preeented to the living of Guisnes near Calais, which 
he resigned in 1521, having attained an " extreme old age." 

In tiie early sixteenth century, as in the Middle Ages, 
England took the initiative in the production of French 
grammars > The numbers which appeared are bo many 
testimonies to Ei^lishmen's interest in the Frenoh language. 
The ohief and best known of Uiese grammars is the great 
work of John Pal^rave (1530), already mentioned, which 
stands out in contrast with the sUght treatises which 
had previously appeared on the subject in England. Con- 
sidering the time when it was written and the irregular and 
unsettled condition of the language with which it deals, it 
is truly remarkable for its fulness and comprehensiveness. 
Almost alone of its predecessors and its immediate successors, 
it answered more than a merely temporary and professional 
purpose, and is still of very great value to the student of the 

(English and French languages at that time, and a great 
storehouse of obsolete words in both languages. Perhaps the 
very reason which makes it so valuaUe to the student of 
to-day hindered its success in the sixteenth century ; most 
students of French then preferred the shorter and more practical 
manuals. Palsgrave htid a very exalted idea of the French 
tongue ; he desired to place it on a level with the " three 
perfect tonges " — Latin, Greek, and Hebrew — and to make 
it a fourth and classical tongue, by drawing up " absolute " 
rules for its use. 

Palsgrave's grammar acquires additional importance from 
the fact that no similar work had been produced in France. 

(It is the first systematized attempt to formulate rules for i^e 
French language, or indeed for any modem tongue. Only one 
year later, however, Sylvius or Dubois published his In Liv^uatn 
QaUicam Eisagoge (1631). In the address to Henry'VIII., 
which precedes his work. Palsgrave speaks of the " great 
nombre of clerkes, whiche before season of this mater have 
written nowe sithe the beginnyng of your moat fortunate and 
most prosperous raigne." All these " clerkes," he says, have 
treated chiefly of two things, which they judged specially 
useful to the English— the pronunciation of French, and 

' Of foreign uoimWiee, thi; NetherUnda seem to have oome next to England iu 
zeal for th< atady of Frenob, and Oermao; takes the next plsoe. Coimtriea in which 
silter Bomanoe tongues were «poken, Italy and Spain, were appareaU; ^(inlj ds- 
pendsnt on praotioB tor learning Freneh. 
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" wherein the true analogie ot the two tongues did rest." 
No doubt many of these treatises were in manuscript aad 
are among the lost treasures of the mzteenth century. Yet 
some have oome down to us. Palsgrave mentions three 
writers by name, Alexander Barclay, Petrus Vallensys, and 
Giles Duwes, copies of whose works are still in existence. 

The earliest of these grammars — bo far as is known the first 
French grammar ever printed — was the work of Alexan^r 
Barclay, well known as a prolific writer and poet, who devoted 
much of his time to translation and did much to make con- 
temporary French literature known in England. Barclay 
had spent a time " full of foly and unprtrfytable stody " at 
some university, possibly Paris ; he had travelled, and was 
well acquainted with French ; from his youth upwards, he 
says, be had been exereiaed in the two lai^uages of French 
and English. It was late in his literary career, when he had 
" witiidrawen" his pen from its "olde dylygence," that he 
undertook to compose a grammar of the iS^nch language, 
at the request of the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Treasurer of 
England, and of " certain other gentlemen." The work 
appeared in 1521 ^ under the title of Here begynneih the intro- 
ductory to wryte and to pronounce frenehe eompykd by Alexander 
Barday, compendiously at the commandement of the right hye 
excellent and myghty prynce, Tk. duke of NorthfoUce. The 
printer, Robert Coplande, himself a good French scholar, 
composed some lines on the coat of arms of the Duke in 
French, uid printed them at the beginning of the book ; at the 
end he placed a translation of Lambert Danneau's Traité dee 
Danses, also from his own pen.^ 

Barclay's endeavour is to make his grammar as short and 
concise as possible ; his rules, so far as they go, are stated 
very clearly ; he plunges straight away into his subject with- 
oot any preliminary observations ; "je in frenehe," he 
begins, " is as moche to say in english as I, lu, thou, il, he, 
fMUê, voua, Hz or els: we may use sometyme ceux for this 
worde ih. If we answere to a question by this worde ' I ' 

< The iHiuting waa completed by Robert Coidsnde od tjw 22ud Uanth 1S21. The 
book OODi^etfl of nxteen Lea¥» of tbe folio ùze of the time, in black letter, with aignA- 
tiins A-B in Bixea and C in foon. Tbeie is a unique copy in the Bodleian. 

* Bale, Seriplonim Brilanniat âummaritini, 1548, p. 733, and Fits. IMationa 
Hi^orkai dt n5w Angliei), Iâl9. p. T4A, attribnte to Barclay a work called De pro- 
nunftoJiDiu làçyae giàUcae. This suggest* that pnuibly the Intndnttory was fint 
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uaynynge no verbe withall then shall not ' »e ' be set for ' I ' 
but 'moy,' asm thisexample, ' qui fiat ce livre' ... If I sholde 
amawere saynge I, addynge no verbe withall, I must say 
' moy,' and not ' te.' " After giving Bimilar rules for the second 
person singular, he proceeds to explain how, when the worda 
nous, vous, Hz are placed before a verb beginning with a 
consonant, their la^t consonant is not pronounced, although 
it remains in the spelling ; but if they come before a verb 
beginning with a vowel, the consonante are pronounced. 
He then turns to the conjugation of the two anxiliaries and 
some of the most common irregular verbs, to show "how 
these pronouns are ioyned with verbes." On the back of 
foho 4 he begins his "introductory of orthography or true 
wrytynge wherby the diUgent reder may be infourmed truly 
and perfytely to wryte and pronounce the Frenche tunge 
after the dyvers customes of many contress of France," 
Barclay, then, does not adopt an exclusive attitude towards 
provincial accents ; he rather calls attention to them,^ though 
probably merely stating facts and drawing distinctions with 
no intention of teaching provincial forms. Palsgrave, on 
the other hand, deals only with the French spoken between 
the Seine and the Loire, which he regarded as the only pure 
French. Barclay's attitude to dialectal forms may possibly 
be explained by the fact that he trfmscribed freely from the 
(■mediaeval treatises, especially the Donait français of John 
J Barton. His debt was early noted by Palsgrave, who wrote : 
I have Bene an olde boke written in parchment, in all thynges 
lyke to his aayd I-niroditctory, whiche, by conjecture, was not 
unwritten this hundred jeares." ^ So freely, indeed, and so 
carelessly did Barclay use his sources, that he did not even 
trouble to modernize the spelling, which contains many ob- 
solete forms ; in this connexion Palsgrave, who criticizes 
Barclay very severely when occasion arises,^ remarks on his 
use of k for c, 

Having exempUâed the pronunciation of some of the French 

^ Time after time he laeolJODB the lUAgefi of differfrnt parts of the country» u 
pucka lor pii^ in aeTtoin diitriats ; jeo and cto for je and ce in Picard and Ookod ; the 
writing of the osmeg of digllitariee and ofBcen in the plural instead of the smgular, as 
Juy pa^pa de RoTne. ' L'EadamseemeiU de la langue fmnçoyae, bli. L ch. xxxv. 

• " There ii a boke wfiioh goeth about in this realme, intitled The Intraduclory to 
terile and pnntoanee Fraic/t, ccmpjled bj Alexander Barclay. I suppose it ie snScient 
to wame the Inner that J have red over that boke at lengjth. and what my opinion La 
tiierein it shall well apeare in my boke'a self, though I make thereof no furtliec expttese 
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letters by oomparison with T<'fT)gliBh aotmds,^ Barclay sud- 
denly * passes to the consideration of the nnmbei and gendei 
of nouns,* besides supplying a short list of nouns beginning 
'with the first two letters of the alphabet. After this digrea- 
sicm he conclades his observations on the pronunciation,* 
and proceedB to give an alphabetical vooabulary of nouns,'' 
adjectives and verbs, apparently the earliest known attempt 
at an alphabetical Frwjch- English vocabulary; the earlier 
method of «ranging words under headings is discarded, 
though it continued to be the usual form adopted in moBt 
French grammars untU the end of the eighteenth century. 
Barclay's vocabulary consiste of a list of worda pure and 
simple, witli no indication of gender or flexions. The Intro- 
ductary ends with lists of ordinal numerals, days, seasons, 
and so on, together with words of learned origin common to 
both languages " amonge eloquent men," and, last of all, 
pieces of prose composition in both French and English, 
arranged in alternate lines.' 

As is usual in these early grammars, there is an obvious 
lack of orderly arrangement, and the work, as a whole, 

' Thns the Towel a ie sometime» a letter, oomBtimee b word. In the former cue 
it is often soouded ILbe Eogliah a ; whea it is & word d should not be added. Tliia 
eeotioQ of the work la i^piinted in A. J. EIIù'a Early Eimliih Pronuncùuùm, Eorlj 
TT.ngl Tert Soo., ISfia, eta,, pt iii pp. 804 iqq, 

* On the baok of folio 5. 

' " HowHoeTer the «ngalar nomber end, the plural number mnat end la f or z." 
Snoh is the rule for the formation of the pluraL As for the geodeis, be givH a few 
isolated examples and oonvertfl them into rules. 

* On f(«o S v". 

' Fohoa frit The Tooabulflry begina with the letter M, and after prooeediog to 
tJie end oi the alphabet, reenmee at the beginning — an arrangement probably due to 
Bome blunder on the part of tiie printer. 

* Both deal with agrieultural aubjecta ; the firat gives the life of a grain of wheat, 
and the second ma; eiidain itself : 

" Dieu sauve la chame, 
God save tJie plooghe. 
Et oelui qni la maoe. 
And he the whiche it ledetk 
Primieiement hMrois la (être, 
Pirstfi ore the gronnde, 
Apres semer le blé ou Torge, 
After sow the whete or bsfley. 
Lea heioee doivent venir après, 
The hairowes must oome after, 
Le ohaotir oster l'ordure. 
Tbe hoke to take away wedes, 
£n Aonet le foyer ou faucher. 
In August reap it or mowe it. 
D'une faucille on d'une fam." 
There is no F"|;l'"-'' leodering of the last line. 
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gives the impressioii of being a collection of rough notes 
rather tbaji a carefully planned treatise. Barclay does not, 
however, make any cl^m to completeness, nor pretend to 
lay down " absolute " rules as Palsgrave claimed to do. He 
shared the opinion, common at that time among Frenchmen, 
that it was impossible to formulate auything like adequate 
rules for the French language. The sketchy nature of his 
rules may be judged by that given for the position of the 
objective pronoun : " oft times that thynge whicbe cometh 
before the verbe in Englyshe commyth after it in frenche 
as il m'a fait tort ... je ne me puis lever." He vas 
of opinion that rules were not of much use in learning 
French : that language is best learnt by " cnstome and ose 
of redynge and spekynge, by often enquirynge and frequent- 
yuge of company of frenchmen and of suche as have perfytnes 
in spekynge the sayd language." This opinion prevailed 
throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in England, 
and, as a result, rules are reduced to a minimum in manuals 
for teaching French, 

" Who so desyreth to knowé more of the sayd language, 
must provyde for mo bokes made for the same intent," Barclay 
notes at the end of his short and interesting treatise. Charles, 
Puke of SufiEolk, the husband of Mary, sister to Henry VJUi. 
and Dowager Queen of France, was soon to make the necessary 
provision. This " syngular good iorde," says Palsgrave, " by 
cause that my poore labours required a longe tracte of tyme, 
hath also in the meane season encouraged maister Petnis 
Vallensys, scole maister to his excellent yong sonne the Erie 
of Lyncolne to shewe his lemynge and opinion on this 
behaUe." Such was the origin of the Introductions in Frensche 
for Henry ike Yonge Erie o/ Lyncoln {chUde of create eeperaunce) 
sonne of the rtwat nobU and excellent princesse Mary (by the 
grace of Ood, queen of France ete.),* which is undated and 
anonjonouB, but clearly the work of Fetrus Vallensys or Pierre 
Valence, French tutor to the Eari of Lincoln, and must have 
been written sometime in the third decade of the century,* 
Valence is said to have taught French after a "wonderesly 
compendious facile prompte and ready waye," * and Gregory 
Cromwell, whom he also counted among his pupils, is reported 
to have made good progress under his direction. Pierre 

' In the ] 
■ The Eïll wu bora in 151S. 
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Valence was one of the natives of Nonnandj, so nomeroua 
in England at this time that the fact was cominented on by 
Etienne Ferlin, a French priest who visited England at the 
end of the leign of Edward VI. He describes them as beit^; 
"du tout tree meohana et mauditz François," worse than 
all the English, which, according to him, is a very grave 
charge.^ The date at which Valence came to England is 
unknown, but he is said to have studied at Cambridge in or 
about 1515.^ He was in all probability a refugee for religions 
reasons. He is known to have held Lutheran opinions, and, 
whilst at Cambridge, caused a disturbance by defacing a copy 
of the Pope's general indulgence, which had been set up 
over the gates of the schools. Vigorous but ineffectual at- 
tempts were made to discover the writer, against whom the 
Chancellor pronounced senteuoe of excommunication. Valence 
is alleged anally to have acknowledged the act as his, to have 
expressed contrition, and to have been absolved. There are 
several points of contact between this man and his greater 
contemporary, John Palsgrave : both were students at Cam- 
bridge, possibly at the same time, though Palsgrave was 
the senior ; both had as their pupil the son of Mr. Secretary 
Cromwell — the one for French and the other for Latin ; 
both were prêtées of the Dowager Queen of France (sister 
of Henry VIII. and Palsgrave's pupil for French) and of her 
husband the Duke of Suffolk. In 1535 Valence received a 
grant of letters of denization,^ and ultimately became domestic 
chaplain and almoner to Dr. Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, and 
appears to have maintained this position under the bishop's 
successor. He was still living in 1655, since, in that year, he 
visited some heretics in Ely jail, and conjured them to stand 
loyally by the truth of the Gospel.* 

Among the works of " dyvers elerkes " on the French lan- 
guage, to which Palsgrave refers, is probably to be reckoned 
a short treatise bearing the date 1528. This work is only 
known by a fragment consisting of two leaves now preserved in 
the library at Lambeth.* These pages are of quarto size and 
bear the signature " B. 6." The right-hand page is in French, 

1 Deacfiption dee roymthnee ^Angleierre ei tTEecoaaer Pariii. 1A68. 

• C. H. and T. Coopec, AOenae Caniabrigienau, toI. i., 1868, p. 156, 

» Liât ofDenâatione, IS09-16O3. Huguenot Society PablioationB VIII. 

* Alhtnat Cantab, at aapn. 

^ S. B. Maitland, List of aomt of tA« fat\y pKn^ hooka in EAc JrcAupucopof ÏÂhr^ry 
at Lambeth, 1S43, pp. 290 el ttq. 
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the left in Ën^iab ; the former is in Roman characters, ihe 
latter in black letter. Althou^ these tvo pages contain tlie 
date, and the lost is not fall, the; do not appear to be the end 
of the Tork, aa the writer refers to what is to come hereafter.^ 
One gathers from internal evidence that the author wae a 
foreigner — no doobt a Prenohman. He speaks, for instance, 
of the " gentz Englois " as though he was not one of them; 
and it appears to be quite certain that the work was originally 
composed in French, and translated into English rather care- 
lessly, and probably by another hand, for in the version it is 
rendered almost unintelligible by the translation of the French 
illustrative examples as well as the text itself. 

The contents are of a light and entertaining character. 
The author holds that muiy rules do but " trouble and 
marre " the understanding. He counsels stud^its rather to 
follow the example of good writera aa likely to be more 
helpful. 

He treats entirely of the pronunciation, and devotes 
special attention to the difficulties of the English,' laying 
emphasis on the importance of placing the accent on the 
right syllable. The rules are put in an amusing way, 
thus : " a should be pronounced fro the botom of the 
stomake and all openly, e a lytdl h^er in the throto 
there properly where the Englisfaman eoundeth his e ; i, in 
the ronndnesse of the Jippes ; v., in pnttynge a lytell of wynde 
out of the mouthe." Further uses of the vowel a are 
thus set forth : it may be j^ced before all verbs, in the 
infinitive mood, and before all manner of nouns «id pronouiu, 
as "to Robert," "to May," and soon. Again, "it betokeneth 
'have ' when it cometh of the Latin verb luibeo." The con- 
eonuite are next dealt with and disposed of in much the same 
way. Some attention is also given to the question, then much 
discussed, whether the etymological consonants in the words 
where they are not pronounced should be retained or not. The 
author's opinion was that every letter in a word ought to be 
sounded, yet he feels himself utterly unable to struggle against 
custom, and falls back on the rule "go as you please": 



prooimoer lit darniere lettre da mol tmnçois quelque i 
oe que la bugne engleebe do fttmet, oat 1& on I'anglaii 
dir^t * goode ' iii aLllabea et * bi^ade ' tit BLUebn." 
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" Prononnce ech one a& he shal please, for to difficyl it is to 
correct olde erroure," 

Among the French teaohera in England at this time were 
also two Frenchmen of considérable literary distinction— 
Nicolas Bourbon, the I^tin poet and well-hnown scholar, 
friend of Rabelais and Marot; and Nicolas Denisot, who 
likewise held an important place among French humanists, 
and ânished his literary education under Daorat, tfae famous 
Hellenist. 

Bourbon came to England under the protection of Anne 
Boleyn, who appears to have taken a special interest in him ; ^ 
she had, he tells us, procured his liberation from imprisonment. 
Bourbon was for some time a private tutor in Paris, and soon 
after he regained his freedom he crossed to England, intending 
to continue his work there. He had a cordial welcome, and 
invariably speaks of his stay and treatment in London with 
gratitude. His Latin verses * show him to be acquainted 
with the chief Englishmen ,who gathra^d ronnd the Court, 
where he oocupied his leisoie by writing satirical verses 
gainst tiie queen's enemies, especially Sir Thomas More,* 
and in eulogizing Cromwell, Cranmer, and the Reform Party 
then in power. It was on the recommendation of the king 
and queen, he informs us, that he was engaged as French 
tutor in several families of distinction, including the Carews, 
Norrisses, and Harveys. John Dudley, Doke of Northumber- 
land, was one of his patrons, and from him Robert Dudley, 
afterwards Earl of Iieicester, together with his brothers, 
learnt French as children. Bourbon left England in 1535, on 
hearing of the deat^ of his father. He had probably been in 
the country at least two years, and, perhaps happily for 
himself, left it a year before the fall of his patroness Anne 
Boleyn. 

At a somewhat lat«r date, 1547, the elegant poet and artist 
Nicolas Denisot turived in England, driven from Paris by 
an unfortunate love affair.* Bis nephew, Jacques Denisot, 
declares he was " fort bien aocneilliz dans la conr d' Angleterre 

' J. A. Jaaqaot, Soike sur NiaAu Bourbon de Vandiemre, TiojeB et Puis, 1867. 
Bourbon wu bom in lfi03, and died in ISS». He vent to Puis in 1G3I, leaving behind 
him in hi» natiTe town e. reputation won by hie l*tin versM. On his return irom 
Engluid, Queen M&rgaret of Navure entnuled to him the odncatioD of hel dauglltAT, 
Jeanne, vbo ^vu tbe mothei of Henry IV. 

' Stcdlai Borbtmii va-nd^/ptrani Lingonenis l\a.Lha.yijiyfioi>, Lngduni, 1536. 

* J. H. Uanden. PAtlomonu. 2od éd., ISTS, p. 261. 

* Clemant Jugé, Sieolat Douant du Mam, 1S1S-I5S9, Paria and Le Mans. 1907. 
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où Bou estime et sa repatation estoit dejacognene." He mixed 
with the writers and poUticians^ of the day, and attracted 
the notice of the Court by writing verses in honour of the 
young king, Edward VI.^ He soon found himself in the 
difitioguished position of French and lAtin tutor to the three 
daughters of the Protector Somerset, — Anne, Margaret, and 
Jane,— who were destined shortly to become famous in Paris 
as his pupils, and to form an important link in the hterary 
relations of the two countries. Calvin corresponded with one 
of Denisot's pupils, the Lady Anne ; and in 1549 he wrote 
requesting her to use her knowledge of French in transmitting 
to her mother an expression of his gratitude for a ring he had 
received from that lady, he being unable to do so, on account 
of his ignorance of English.^ In this same year, 1549, 
Denisot's engagement in the house of Somerset came to 
an end rather abruptly, probably on account of some mis- 
understanding with the duke. He returned to France after 
spending three years in England, and thence kept up a friendly 
correspondence with his former pupils. On the death of 
Queen Margaret of Navarre, whom, no doubt, Deniaot had 
taught them to admire, the sisters composed four hundred 
Latin distichs in her honour, and sent them to their former 
master, who welcomed them with enthusiasm, and published 
tJiem in 1550. In the following year the verses appeared 
again, accompanied by French, Italian, and Greek translations, 
Bjid verses from the pen of Bonsard, Du Bellay, and other 
literary friends of Denisot.* It is a striking fact that before 
the Pléiade was fully known in France, the fame of some of 
its members had reached England, where a particular interest 
would be taken in this development of the work of the three 
princesses. Ronsard, Denisot's intimate friend, wrote one 
of his earliest odes in honour of Denisot's pupils, in which he 
celebrates the intellectual union of France and England : 

Donisot ne vante heure 

D'avoir oubUé aa terra 

that Calaie «M recovered bj the Jreneh in 1568, from a plan whloh Denuot eubmitted 
to the Dnc de Guise. 

' Then was a MS. copy of La^ poems by Denisot ia the Library ol Edward VI. 
(Nichola, lAUrary Eemaim, 185T.) 

* J. Bonnet. BéeiU d^ ttiiiime êUde. 1864. p. 348. 

* Le Tombeau de MaryrteriU de Navarre faid premieremeiU en Distiques latins par 
Ite Irtti* aaurtt Pritte^Bsea en Angleterre : Depute Traduite, en Qnc, Italien et Franfoia 
par plueîeuri des txeeOenii Poètes de la Trance. Asecgsea plvsietirê Odes, Hymnes, 
Caatiguei, BpUaphes sur le numie isbiecl, Paris. 1561. 
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Et pMsa.g«r demeuré 
Trois ana en Angleterre. 
.... les esjiritz 
D'Angleterre «t de la Fr&noe 
Bandes d'une ligue ont pria 
Le fer contre l'ignoninoe, 
Bt (que) nos Roys se sont faitz 
D'ennemyi omys parfsjtz 
TutuiB la guene oruelle 
Far nue paix mutuelle. 

Herberay des Eaearts, the tranalator of the famous Amadis, 
wrote a letter in praise of the princesses, which was printed 
at the beginning of Margaret's " tombeau." With full justice 
has Denisot been called the '' ambassador " of the French 
ind. 
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CHAPTER n 

ÏRBHOH TCTOBS AT OOUBT — GILES DUWSS — JOHH PAIâOKiVS 
— JBAX BBLLBHAIN 

The two moat popular French tutors at the Court of Hemy 
VIII. were undoubtedly Giles Duwee and John Palagrave. 
Palsgrave is the only one oi these early French tutors who is 
wdl known to-day as a writer on the French tongue. He 
was a Londoner, and received his education at Cambridge 
and Paris. Giles Dnwes was a Frenchman and seems to have 
enjoyed a greater popularity in his own day. He had been 
teaching French at the English Court foi over ten years when 
Palsgrave received his Sist appointment there, as French 
tutor to the king's " most dere and entierly beloved " sister 
Mary, afterwards Queen of France. Both teaohers were 
proteges of Henry VIII., and taught in the royal family — 
Duwes was tutor to the king himself ; and both were authors 
of grammars of the French language. That of Palsgrave has 
been mentioned already. It appeared in 1530 under the title 
of L'Eadarcisaement de la langue françoyse. Duwes's was not 
published till three years later approximately, at the request of 
his pupil, Princess Mary, afterwards Queen of England. It was 
called An Introdudorie for to leame to rede, to •prononce and to 
apeke French treudy, compyled for the, rigid high excellent and 
most vertuoite Lady Mary of EngUmde, daughter to our most 
gracious soveraign, Lorde Kyng Henry tiu, Eight.^ His treatise 
is a small quarto of 102 leaves, forming a striking contrast 
to Palsgrave's enormous folio ^ of over 1000 pages. 

The contents and style of the two books are as different 
as their size. like all the Fr^ich grammarians of the time, 

> First edition. Printed at London, b; TIl Oodfn;, c 1034. Sîg. A-E& in foois. 
■ Botii these grammus wen lepiiated by GAnin, in the CoUtetion ia ioaanaitt 
inidilë tur VUiêloin de Fnmct. IL Hùtotn i€t hOrtt tt adenca. Fui». 1SS2. 
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Patsgrave opeim his work with rules for 1^ pronimciation, 
and the whole of the first book is devoted to an elaborate 
study of this subject. Earlier writers had treated it very^ 
slightly, if at all, t^ustiI^; that the student would find some/ 
opportunity of learning the sounds of the language by mixing j 
with those who spoke it. We are told * that as a residt there 
was Qo meuis of acquiring a good pronunciation, save in 
early youth by practice and use for a year or two. And it ' 
came to be supposed in a manner a thing impossible ; "in 
BO much that whereas there be hundreds in this realm, which 
with a little labour and the aid of Latin, do so perfectly 
nndeistand this tongue that they be able to tnuislate at the 
first sight anything out of the French tongue into ours, yet 
have they thought the thii^ so strange to leave the con- 
sonants unsounded whiche they saw written in such books 
oe they studied, that they have utterly neglected the French*^ 
men's manner of pronunciation, and so read French as theii i 
fantasy or opinion did lead them and, by that means, per- / 
ceiving in themselves a wapt and swerving from the truth, 
which they wot not how to amend, utterly leave to speak or 
. exercise the language as a thing which they despair of." * 
One of the chief difficulties of these early students then was '~\ 
the numerous consonants found in French words for etymo- J 
logical reasons, and which were not pronounced. Other 
difficnltiea were found in the accentuation of vowel sounds. 
The English were in the habit of placing the accent on the 
wrong syllable, saying doucement instead of doucemlvi, and 
of not giving the vowel its full and pure sound, both mistakes 
being due to peculiarities of their native tongue. " We must 
leave that kind of reading and pronouncing if we vnQ. sound 
the French Tongue aright," says Palsgrave, " for the French in 
their pronunciation do chiefly regard three things: to be 
armonious iu theyr speking, to be brefe and sodayne in 
soundyng of theyr words, avoydyng all manner of harsbenesse 
in theyr pronunciation, and thirdly to gyve every worde that 
they abyde and reste upon theyr most audible sounde."- 
There is something solemn about his assurance of the successful ^ 
results to be attained by the study of his rules : " whereas 
nowe the very grounde and consyderation of the Frenchmen 
in this behalf ones knowen, it hath be^i proved by experience 
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that it is bat a senyghte labour, of, at the most, a foumyghtea 
to leme this poynt concemyng to theyr pronounciatytm an 
to be enre herof for ever." 

Palsgravfl devotes attention to each letter of the alphabet 
in turn, and seeks to elucidate the value of the sounds by 
reference to contemporary English or Italian, and by attempt- 
ing to give the position of the vocal organs.* A, he says, 
' has two diverse sounds. " Sometimes he is sounded as in 
English, and sometimes like the diphthong au and a little 
in the nose. The most usual pronunciation given it by the 
French, is the same as those who Speak the best English, that 
is like the Italian sound a, or those of the English who sound 
the Latin tongue aright. When t» or n follow the vowel it 
is pronounced as au and somewhat in the nose, ctiambre being 
sounded chaumbre," etc. More general topics are also touched 
on — the accent, the length of vowels, and the intonation which 
is so " brief, so sadden and so hard." 

In his second book,^ Palsgrave treats what he calls t^e 
second difficulty of the French tongue — the accidence of the 
nine parts of speech. Throughout, constant reference is 
made to the third book, " whiche is a very comment ezpositour 
unto my second." This last book deals with the more 
syntactical side of the subject, and was added on the ra»>del of 
Theodore Gaza's Greek grammar. It occupies by far the largest 
portion of the whole work,* and besides giving elaborate Mid 
often obscure rules to govern every French inflexion,* includes 
an English-French alphabetical vocabulary which reaches the 
Bise of a dictionary. This vocabulary is arrai^ed according 
to the parts of speech, and numerous phrases and idioms 
illustrative of different uses of the words aro freely given. 

' Both Pabgnve'i uid Ihiwa'a obeervalions oa the proaoncutioa of French ors 
utilized by U. Thurot : Dt la prommdalioti franfaiit dtpttii le commencemenl da 16* 
tiidt d'aprit Ul limoi^miga da gtammairient. 2 torn. FBJia. 1881. 

For toither treatment of Palsgmie'a gmnnuir. bph A. Benoiet. Dt la lynlaxt 
ftantaite ÈHin Palêgrave et Fauflelm. Psria, 1S77. 

* The «eoond book begiOBoafolioxiiiBndendsoniolio lix. In thpfbird book the 
pigiD&tion begins anew : folio 1 to folio 473, 

' Four hundred and (eTenCy-three tdioe, while the fint and letiond books together 
occupy only filty-nine fdioe. 

* The tulnesa, originality, and eihanative oharacler of the work may be illuitrated 
bj the Cnatment of Buoh a point bb the agreement of the past participle with Ït9 BUb- 
ject, when used with the gniiliary avoir. "... yet when the participle present 
followeth the tenaea of Je ay, it is not ever geaemll that he shall remain nnobaunged, 
but ... yf the teoBca of Je ay have » telatyre before them or goTcme an soeoutive 
oaae eyther of a pronoune ot substoutyve, the participle for the moat part shall agne 
with the uyd Monsatyve oases in gendre and nombre, and in meh sentenoea not 
nmay» unchauiged. Eelaa, I have loved her, heUu je Vay aitnte , . ." elo. 
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Nothing like it in dimensions had yet appeared, and, contrary 
to custom, the English ia placed before the French. 

Dawes's manual, on the other hand, opens vith an acrostich 
in French with an interlinear English translation containing 
the author's name — Giles Duwee or de Vadis, — ^followed by a 
short address in verse to the Princess Mary, " filleule a sainote 
Marie " (also in French, accompanied by an English interlinear 
version), and hsta of French words beginning with each of the 
letters of his royal pupil's name. The grammar itself is^ 
written in ElngHsh, for Duwes waa one of the few Frenchmen S 
of the time who knew English ; neither Bourbon nor Denisot, J 
though they lived in England some years, and taught French 
to English pupils, knew our language ; and no doubt they 
helped to continue the long - standing relation between the -— 
teaching of Latin and the teaching of French. Duwes's 
work is divided into two books, the first of which is devoted 
to rules of grammar. He dismisses the pronunciation with l^ - 
seven ^^tort aaiJ, inadequate rules, and proceeds to give his 
pupil a copious vocabulary of words and phrases, in which 
the English word is printed over the French one. The head- 
ings with which the earlier vocabularies have made us familiar 
are again utilized, though with variety in detail, and many 
passages are reminiscent of the mediaeval nomenclatures, v^ 

^ After his pupil has gained a knowledge of pronunciation, and 
acquired a good vocabulary, Duwes proceeds to give hfm an 
insight into the grammar of the language. He treats the 
parts of speech, with the exceptio n of the ^erb, in a very 
summray fashion ; thus, with regard to the gender of pronouns, 
all he has to say is that those ending in a are feminine, 
and those ending in, on or e are masculine. " But there 
be certain names of the feminine, which do require the pro- 
nouns maacoline, that must be accepted (excepted), as 
mon ante ; me and ae be indifierent." He devotes nearly the 
whole of his space to a lengthy and elaborate treatment of 
the French verb, which he divides into two conjugations, 
according as there is not or is an â before the termination 
-one of the first person plural, present indicative ! Thus the 
forms aimons, avons, batons, donons prove the verbs aimer, 
avoir, batir, donner to belong to the first conjugation ; and 
similarly the forms baisons, taisons, etc.. Indicate that these 
verba belong to the second conjugation—an arrangement not 
at all conducive to lucidity. Â considerable part of his work 
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IB occupied by the conjugation of verba of all Borts, in a variety 
of forma amd both negatÎTely and interrogatlTely. He usually 
, adopt» tiie practice, fréquent in modem text-booka, of attach- 
, ,ing worda to the verba as he conjugates them, and so providing 
ithem with a context. Thua he vritefl j'ai grand desir, and 
not aimply the verb form j'at. A knowledge of French verbs 
was, in Duwee's opinion, the key to the knowledge cJ the 
French langot^.^ 
• The second book occupies more than half the volume. It 
oontwbs practical ezeroiaea in the form of " letters missive 
in prose and in rime, also diverse communicatdons by way of 
dialogue, to receive a messenger from the emperor, the French 
King or any other prince, also other commonioationa of the 
propriety of meat, of love, of peace, of wars, of the exposition 
of the masa, and what man's soul is, with the division of time 
and other conceits." E^h exercise is jarovided with an 
int^linear English translation, and all, as may be gathered 
from their subject matter, were in the first place written 
specially tar the use of the Princess Mary. They deal with the 
daily events of her life, and, though occasionally public affairs 
are touched on, these exercises axe of greatest interest in 
disclosing the affectionate relations existing between Mary 
and her tutor. Whenever possible, Dnwea introduces altema- 
tire phrases as well as variations of number and gender, and 
this attention to his pupil's vocabuluy imd knowledge of the 
Sezions often encumbers his saitences. As for the English 
r veraion, it gives a word-for-word rendering of the Fremoh, 
' without regard to the natural order of words in an En^buh 



The methods of the two teachers seem to have been as 
different as their works. Everything tends to prove that 
Duwea's manner of teaching was practical, light, and enter- 
taining, and at the same time efficient — a rare combination 
of good qualities. Henry VIII. 's skill in French has already 

^ Duwcfl^H plan û ju oomprehenaive fis Polagrave*!, afl iR efea by the tollQwing 
table: 

" In the fint part ehal be treated of rulea. that ia to laj, horn the f3ta Tovell« 
muat be pronounced in redyngo frenche, and what letteis ehal be left nneonnde, aod 
the Doome Iheieof. 

" The iBBoad part ahalbe of nonn», pronoaacs, adverbea, partioiplea, with Terbce, 
propoaitions, and coHianstiona. 

" AUo oertayne rules for ooniugation. 

" Item tfve or ayx maoen of ooniugationa with one cerbc 

^* Item oonjugationa with two prooounee and with thre and Anally oombinteg or 
ioinjng Ï veibet together." 
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been noticed, and Duwes'a other pupils seem to have been 
equally acoomplished. In his opinion, a good vocabulary 
and a thorough knowledge of the verbs were the two essentiak 
in teaching French. To learn French quickly, he thinks, the 
student must practise turning the verbs in all possible ways, 
\ affirmatively, negatively, and interrogatively— a principle of 
* repetition. In this way he acquires fluency of speech and is 
' able to " make diverse and many sentences wiûi <me word, 
and peroonsequeat come shortly to the French speach." For 
instance, thirty-six variations may be got in one tense, by 
turning each person in six different ways, "that is to say, 
the affirmative three ways, and the negative likewise." Duwes 
reaches this large total by giving the following forms of each 
person ; " I have, have I"*, why have I Î " for the singular 
of affirmation, " I have not, have I not Ï, why have I not Î " 
for the singular of negation, and so on with other persons and 
the corresponding plural forms. He further oounsels the 
student to practise 108 similar variations .in the same tense, 
by means of the use of the pronouns me, te, se ; " for the first 
person, I have me, I have thee, I have Mm, and we turn i t, \^,^ 
we shall have. Have I me, have I thee, have I him. Then 
putting why before it we shall have, W^iy have I me," etc., 
and so on, on lines exactly similar to the example for thirty-six 
variations. Apparently such exercises were the mainstay of 
//his grammatical instruction, for roles of grammar are reduced 
A to a minimum. Practice held a higher place than theory in 
Duwes's estimation, and his attitude towards attempts to 
draw np rules for the French language wa« very sceptical ; 
to be complete, the numbers of such rules would be infinite, 
and, what is more, rules are of more use to the teacher than 
to the learner. 

Palsgrave, on the contrary, had a firm beHef in the value 
and soundness of grammar rules. He seems to have been - 
'_^he first to advocate the learning of French chiefly by 
means of grammar. The earUest treatises had been intended 
more to correct the French of those who read them than 
to teach ihs language ; and though in later tunes the rules 
were intended to impart a knowledge of the language, 
they were not put in the first place, and it was always 
felt that they were very secondary to " custom and the 
use of reading and speaking." Before Palsgrave's grammar 
appeared, declares his enthusiastic pupil Andrew Baynton, 
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En^ishmen did in a manner despair of learning French except 
by an " importune and long contiaued exercise and that 
begun in young and tender age." Sir Thomas Elyot in TA« 
Boke of the Cfovemour, which appeared a year after Palsgrave's 
grammar, seems to regret this interference with long-standing 
custom, by means of which French was " brought into as 
many rules and 6gure8 and as Itmg a grammai as is Latin 
<H' Greek." ^ He was afraid that the " sparkes of fervent 
d^ore ctf leamynge " should be " eztincte with the buidone 
of grammar, iyke as a lytell f yre is sone quenched with a 
great heape of small stickee : so that it can never come to 
the principale logges where it shuld longe bourne in a great 
pleasaunt fire." Many years elapsed, however, before the 
deadening effect of too much grammar, apprehended by 
Elyot, was felt in the teaching of French. 

Palsgrave's method of teaching, tiierefore, was the revMse 

of that of his fellow-worker, althongh he professes a desiie 

to induce Ms pupils not only to love tlieir studies, but to be 

L^^erry over them.^ It appears that he was fond of malring 

bis pupils learn rules by heart,^ while ih» dynamic of 

1 hi» method was translation from Rngliah into French — an 

i exercise not very populsx amongst teachers at this time. So 

great was his faith in his roles that he felt Hmt the student 

\ might, with their aid, even dispense with the assistance of a 

I teacher. By an attentive study of the first .book the reader 

" ebal undented attayne to the right and naturall pronnncia- 

taon of this sayde tonge." And he assures the student that 

by reading the general infcmuation in the introduction to 

his first two books, and by learning by heart the three perfect 

verbs in his second book (Je parle. Je convertis. Je foi», lepte- 

sentatives of the three conjugations into which Palsgrave 

arranges French verbs) and the three iiregulara (J'ai, Je suie, 

and Je m'en vais), he will know French tolerably well, and 

be able, with the help of the vocabulary in the third book, to 

translate from English into French, and " so incontinente 

accustome hym to have theyr commcoi speache " ; and, again 

nsing the vocabulary, he will he able to read any Frmch 

author by his own study, without help or teacher, if he knows 

the second book perfectly. However, he advises those who 

> TktBoitoflheGoMrwir . . . ed. E. H. S. ChA, 1SS3, tdL L p. fifi. 
* Letttn and Paperi of Ae Bâgn of Htnrv VIII. h. 580& 
» Ibid. iv. «ao. 
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defiire to attain perfection, or to qualify themselves for foie^a 
service, to read and stady the whole of the three books. 

Palsgrave seems to assign the priority to Duwes by mention- . 
ing him as one of his immediate predeceesors, although: 
I>uwes'B work vas not published until after Pal^rave's. 
Yet it is improbable that the debt on either side was 
anything but trifling. Duwes had been teaching many 
years before we first hear of Palsgrave. As he taught 
he drew up grammatical rules for the use of his pupils ; and 
when he was tutor to the Princess Mary, she requested him 
to collect together and publish the material he had used in 
teaching the king, her father, as well as other members of 
the royftl family.^ According to Palsgrave, diverse noblemen 
supported the princess's request. Thus most of the rules 
published in Duwes 's grammar had been composed very many 
years before they were published, for Duwes had then been 
teachii^ for over thirty years. And no doubt Palsgrave, who 
was also employed at Court, had opportunities of seeing 
them in manuscript. As to the dialogues and other practical 
exercises, they were all apecially written for the use of the 
princess, and so are of later date than most of the rules. 
Duwes had doubtless composed for the benefit of his earlier 
pupils similar exercises, which remained in manuscript form 
and were lost. Some idea of the dates at which the dialogues 
were written and of the period during which Duwes was 
engaged in teaching- the princess may be gathered from 
references to topical events which occur in the text. For 
instance, mention is made of a peace newly proclaimed 
throughout the kingdoms of France and England, which was, 
no doubt, tiat of 1525, when England joined with France 
to counteract the excessive power of Spain. We also find a 
somewhat va^e reference to a ptasible marrii^ for the 
princess with a "king or emperor," and remember that' it 
was in 1525 that negotiations for her marriage with Charles V. 
were broken off, and others for an alliance with the French 
king, Francis I., b^un. Another circumstance points to this 
same period. One of the dialogues takes place at Tewkes- 
bury Park ; it was in 1626 that Mary was created Princess 
of Wales, and sent to Ludlow to hold her Court there, and in 
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November of the same year six of het Council addressed a 
letter to Wolsey from Tewkesbuiy. Duwes is not mentioned 
by name in a list of the princeaa'e household appointed on 
this OGcafiion, probably because he was already in her service ; 
and it is interesting to note that the Countess of Salisbury, 
her lady governess, had instructions " without fatigacion or 
weariness to intende to her leaminge of latine tongue and 
French," as well as her music, dancing and diet.^ In May 
1527, Mary had returned to London, and took part in the 
festivities given at Greenwich in honour of the French 
ambassadors who had come to ask for her hand on behalf of 
the French king's second son, Henry, Duke of Orleans. We 
may therefore conclude that Duwes's grammar rules were 
composed at various dates from the begiiming of the 
century, and the dialogues probably between the years 
1524 and 1527. 

Palsgrave, on the other hand, began his great work when 
Henry VIII. appointed him French tutor to his sister Mary, 
the future Queen of Prance, in 1512. He had " conoeyved 
some lyttle hope and confidence " by receiving such a noble 
charge, and thought it a convenient occasion for showing his 
gratitude by means of his works. Several years later he com- 
pleted " two sondrie bookes " on the subject, which he offered 
in manuscript to his former pupU, the Dowager Queen of 
France, and her husband the Duke of Suffolk. Chi their advice 
and encouragement he undertook to enlarge these and to add a 
third, and present the whole to the king. In 1523, Palsgrave 
had planned the whole of the three books, for in that year he 
made a contract with the printer, Richard Pynson, in which it 
is stipulated that ' ' the sayd Bicharde, his executors and assignes 
shall imprint or cause to be imprynted on boke callyd ' lez 
lesclarcissement de la langue Françoys,' contayning iii sondrye 
bdkes, where in is shewyd howe the saide tong schould be 
pronownsyd in reding and speking, and allso syche gramati- 
call rules as concerne the perfection of the saide tong, with ii 
vocabulistes, oone begynnyng with English nownes and verbes 
expownded in frenshe, and a general vocabulist contayning all 
the wordes off the frenshe tong expound in Englishe." Pynson 
undertiook to begin at once and to print every whole working 
day, at the rate of a sheet a day, interrupting the work for 
nothing save a royal order. The third book was not fully 

' Prii-!/purie arpami e^lAePriitcen Mary, ed. F. Madden, 1831, pp. ili-xliiL 
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written when the firet two passed into the hands of the printer, 
as Palagrave constantly refers in it to the mistakes made 
ah'eady by the printer in his second book, — mistakes unavoid- 
able ia so " newe and miaccustomed worke." He also seems 
to have modified his plan for the vocabulary ; in that which 
actually appeared in the third book there is a separate English- 
French dictionary for each part of speech— noun, adjective, 
verb, adverb, conjunction, and interjection. In the mean- 
time, Pynson died, and the book was completed by John 
Hawkins, this being the only known production of his 
press. The two writers, then, were both engaged on their 
work for a great many years. Duwes was the first in the 
field, but fae wrote with no view to publication, merely to 
satisfy the needs of his pupils. Palsgrave, on the other hand, 
from the very first intended to publish his work, and had 
great ambitions. Although he no doubt saw some of Duwes's 
manuscript, his debt was of the slightest character, if it 
can be called a debt at all. The respective size of the two 
volumes is enough to prove this. 

Duwes's small treatise, however, seems to have enjoyed 
a greater popularity than that of Palsgrave ; ^ the latter did 
not reach a second edition, whereas the former went through 
three in rapid succession. This was no doubt largely due to 
its conciseness and practical nature, which would appeal to the ■ 
student, discouraged at the sight of Palsgrave's immense work. 
The first edition (as far as is known) of Duwes's IjUroductorie 
must have appeared at least three years after Palsgrave's 
EadarcissemetU. The first two editions, printed, one by 
Thomas Godf ray, and the other by Nicholas Bourman for John 
Beyns at the sign of the George in Paul's Churchyard, were 
published during the years when Anne Boleyn waa queen, 
and after the birth of the Princess Elizabeth, as they both 
contain a " laude and prayse " of the King, Queen Anne, and 
her daughter. This leaves a period of under three years for tiie 
pubhcationof the two editions, seeing that Elizabeth was bom in 
September 1533, and Anne was put to death on the 19th of May 
1536, Jane Seymour becoming queen in her stead on the 20th. 

' " DowM ftTAit d'aue main leste et gore «qniué la petite grammaire de Lhomoad : 
Palggiave avait laborieiuemeiit oompilé la giammaiie des grammaires t L'in-tolio 
fut itonffé par rin-Sïo. Cel» le voit souvent danB la lïtlérataw où le quatrain de 8t. 
Anlaiie triomphe de la Fnoelle de Chapelam " (Génin'i Introduction]. 

Itseema an exaggeration to uae the word *' étoaBw." Ât any rate the viotory was 
not final. PaJagrave'i work in not forgotten to-day. like tiiat of Duves. 
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The third edition ^ appeared after Dnwea's death in 1635, as 
'—perhaps the second edition may have done aJso. The dedication 
to Anne is omitted, and a new one inserted, addressed to Henry 
alone. The second part is here said to be " newly corrected and 
amended"; but it is difficult to find in what the ooireetions 
consist, for, with the exception of slight variations of spelling, 
the edition is identical with the two earlier ones. It was 
isBoed from the press of Jolm Waley, who began to practise 
his trade as printer in about the year 1546.^ Most probably, 
then, this edition appeared in the last months of the reign 
of Henry VIII. (1547), and was one of the earliest worts 
issued from Waley's press. It is hardly Ukely that he would 
have imerted the " laude and prayse " of the king if the work 
had appeared after his Majesty's death. 

Several reasons combine to explain how it was that Pals- 
grave's work does not appear to have been as widely used as 
that of Duwes .^ While his book was still in the press, alarming 
rumours as to its size began to circulate, «and caused the great 
demand there had been for the work previously to diminish 
noticeably. Some of Palsgrave's pupils made efforts to stop 
the report, one of whom was Andrew Baynton, already 
mentioned, a favourite courtier of Henry VUl. and vlce- 
chamberlain to three of his queens. " The labour needed to 
master the book is not in proportion to his size ! " he wrote 
indignantly to three distii^uished feUow-students, who helped 
him to contradict the rumour. On the contrary, he argues, 
it may rather be thought too small ; it is as complete as 
can be expected when we consider that it is the first of its 
1| kind : clerks have laboured for years at Latin gramm&r and 
.; still find something new; French grammar, then, cannot be 
, i expected to attain completeness in this first attempt. But 
" he that will seek, may find and in a brief time attain to his 
utterest desire." Palsgrave deemed it wise to publish this 
letter as a prefatory notice to his grammar ; it may, indeed, 

' The» are copies of sU three editioni in the BodleiuL The British Muséum 
CDDtaiiu one copy of Boorman's edition, and (wo of Wsley's (the third}. Qimn used 
Oodfraj's edition in his reprints 

' E. Q. Dnfl, A Century of the Engliah Book Trade, Bibliog. Society, 1B05. 

' There are, however, a larger number of PalegraWH one edition extant *>ian of 
Dawes's three. This is, no doubt, becanse ile size aod value prevEnted it from being 
used with the lack <d nepeol with whioh sohool-bookB are OBoally treated. There is 
a copy of the EsclarciBBemeni in the BibliotJièque Mazarine at Paris ; two in tiie British 
Unsenm ; one in the Bodleian, one ia Cambridge Univeisity IJbrar;. and ace in the 
Rylands Library. 
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have been written in the first place with that object in view. 
He also judged it expedient to explain how students, not 
wishing to study the whole, might leani enough French to 
serve their purpose by selecting and learning certain sections 
of the grammar.* 

Moreover, Palsgrave himself restricted the sale of his book. 
On account of " his great labours, the ample largeness of the 
matter, and the great difficulty of the enterprise," as well as 
its " great costs and charges " (tor he had the work printed 
at his own expense), he was anxious to keep his grammar for 
himself, his friends, and his pupils, " lest his profit by teaching 
Uie Fr^ioh tongue might be minished by the sale of the same 
to such persmiB as besides hi"' were di^>osed to study the 
French tongue." His chief aim was to keep his book out of 
the hands of rival teachers, who might use it for their own 
ends. Yet this attitude conâicts strangely with Palsgrave's 
generous declaration in his epistle to the king, expressing the 
hope that by means of his poor labours on this occasion " the 
frenche tongue may hereafter by others the more easely be 
taught, and also be attayned unto by snche as for their tyme 
therof shal be deayrous." Nor was this the only precaution 
taken by Palsgrave to ensure safety and fair dealing for bis 
grammar. He obtained from Henry VJil., to whom he 
dedicated the work, a privilege for seven years,* the king 
being greatly " moved and stirred by due consideration of 
his said long time and great diligence about this good and 
very necessary purpose employed." The fact that Palsgrave 
altered his original contract with Pynson twice ' shows how 
careful he was in all his proceedings. He wished to be sure 
of having complete control of the 750 copies which were 
printed. He did not trust the " sayd Richarde " further 
than he could help, and intended to see that Pynson " used 
good faith " in his dealings with him. Pynson was to give 
Palsgrave six copies to present to the king and his friends. 

I Siipni. p. 63. 

* DBtod SepUmber 2, twsnty-secoud yeai of bis reiga (i.t. 1530). 

' Then vere three diafte of the indeotore with Pyanm, Lfitera and Papere of tAe 
Stitn of Benry VIII. iii. 3680, Ly. 39. The flrat two were probably drewn up in , 
1523. Tbelaatiaiiiil«dJaaaar;lB.1524 The first two were piinled b; Si, Fomivall ; 
for the PMoIogical Society, 1868. The third dratt is ia Cromwell's hand, dorrentod ' 
by Palsgrave. Then u a d&iiBe that Pynson shall not print more than the given 
number — 760 — imtil that number is sold. Fpison seems to have printed only the 
fiist two parts of EB leavn. After this there eomea a third part, with a fresh 
numbering of leaves from 1 to 473. The printing was finished July IS, 1530, by 
J. Hawkins. 
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The rest were to be left at Pyn&on's houBe, in a room of which 
Palsgrave kept the key, and to be sold only to such aa 
Palsgrave desired. When Pynson had paid himself,* the 
remaining books were to be given to Palsgrave, either to take 
away or leave, as be willed. A striking example of the 
diffictdty there was in obtaining Palsgrave's grammar is 
illustrated by the case of Stephen Vaughan. Again and 
again he begged Palsgrave to let -him have a copy, bnt 
Palsgrave would not grant this favour at any price ; and it 
is easy to form an idea, from Vaughan's persistence, of the 
great value attached to the grammar among serious students ; 
I so great and unparalleled a work was credited with aJmoet 
' supernatural powers. Finally, in despair, Vaoghiui wrote to 
his patron Cromwell, asking him to use his influence with the 
French teacher in obtaining this " jewell." * Cromwell had 
received one of Palsgrave's presentation copies, and, as a last 
resort, Vaughan begs him to let him have this. It is to be 
hoped that the young man succeeded in getting a copy. At 
any rate he seems to have made good progress in the French 
language.' 

It is not surprising to find that the fashionable Court tutors 
were penionally acquainted with each other. Palsgrave seems 
to have had a great respect for Duwes, and to have set a high 
value on the d^inions of " that singular clerk." He feels he 
" cannot too much praise his judgment concerning the French 
Tongue." And he quotes Duwes's authority on the subject of 
verbs, a matter about which he had consulted him person- 
ally. We thus see that Palsgrave probably was more indebted 
to Duwes in this direct way, than by any help he received from 
such manuscripts as came into his hands. " Maister Gyles," 
who was librarian to the king, also showed Palsgrave a very 
old text of the Roman de la Rose in the Guildhall, " to shewe 
the difference betweene tholde Bomant tong and the right 
french tong." The Roman de la Rose was a text fre- 
quently quoted by Palsgrave in support and illustration of 
his rules. 

Thus Palsgrave has nothing but praise for Duwes, and no 
doubt Duwes took a friendly interest in his younger rival, 

> At tile rate of 6a. Sd. a ream. 

" EUia, Orig. Lttten, 3rd serÎM, vol. iL p. 2H, 

' Hb fDODil it Dneful ia dlplooiatio service. He wrilfie to his pstroa : " I am vdl 
MKyed here snd my Utile knowledge of French well eieroised" (Bnugel», Nov. Sl^ 
1038), LMtn ajtd Paperi o/ the Bagn of Henty VIIl. nii. pt ii. No. 88S. 
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though he could not bring himself to excuse wh&t seemed to 
him his presumption in attempting to write roles for a language 
not hia own. Like many Frenchmen of the time, Ihiwes 
firml; believed that it was not possible to draw up anything 
like infallible rules for the French language, and that English- 
men should presume, not only to teach it, but to do this alao, 
appeared to him preposterous. Would it not seem strange, 
he cries, to see a Frenchman endeavouring to t«ach the 
Germans their own language ? Why should it be considered 
less strange for Englishmen to teach French and ]fi,y down ^ 
rules and principles for the French language, a thing very few ', 
of those who have the language " by nature " are able to do I 
That these presumptuous Englishmen may be well read, and 
possess a good knowledge of French — " au moins pour non 
estre natif du territoire et pais "—does not alter the case ; for 
Art, though it follow Nature closely, can never overtake her. 
Duwes himself, he tells us, had been teaching his language for 
over thirty years, he had searched and worked hard, but had 
never been able to find these so-called infallible rules — for it is '. 
not possible to do so. Yet there are Englishmen who claim to 
have done this great thii^, though they have been studying 
French for but a short time. With Greek and Latin the 
matter is different. The rules of these languages have grown 
up throi^ the ages, and are the common property of all 
nations. This tirade against English writers on the French 
language is evidently aimed at Palsgrave and his predecessors, 
all those who since the b^inning of Henry's " well-fortuned 
reign of this thing had written " — but above all at Palsgrave 
and bis ambitious aspirations. 

Duwes's half-ironical assumption of bumihty as to the 
value rf his own rulee, although the fruit of over thirty years' 
experience in teaching, is probably meant as a rebuke to 
Pal^rave, who claimed to have " reduced the French tongue 
under a rule and grammar certain," and to have laid down 
" rules certain and precepts grammatical like as the other i/ 
three perfect tongues." And when Duwes expresses, time 
after time, his intention of avoiding all prolixity and ' super- 
fluity ' of words, we are also led to think that he is perhaps 
directing his remarks at Palsgrave's wordy rules and the 
size of bis work. Duwes may have been a little annoyed at 
being anticipated in publication by his younger rival. But 
it is still more likely he resented, as a Frenchman, that 
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the honour of having first produced a great work on 
the Fr^ioh languie should be g^ierally ascribed to an 



For Palsgiave, with very natural and jost pride, laid claim 
to thia honour, and was supported by his contemporaries. 
Andrew Baynton, in the letter already mentioned, speaks 
of his " master " as being " the first author of our nation or 
of the french mennes seUe that hath so fane waded in all 
maner thinges necessary to reduce that tong under roles 
certayne," The French, it is true, were beginning to take 
some interest in their own language, and a French writer of 
the time, Geoffrey Tory of Boui^es, had urged the necessity 
of reducing the French language to rules in his Champ 
fieury (lS2d). " Would to God," he cried, " that some noble 
soul would busy himself in drawing ap and writing rules for 
our French tongue ! " ^ P^sgrave was acquainted with Tory's 
work, and thought he had realized Tory's ideal and " done 
the thynge which by the testimony td the excellent clerke, 
maister GeSroy Tory de Bourges (a late writer of the French 
nation) in his boke entituled Champ Fteury, was never yet 
amongst them of that oontraes self hetherto so moche as tmes 
effectually attempted." Leonard Coxe, the Principal of 
I Beading College, a popular philological writer of the time, 
also connects the names of Tory and Palsgrave in some Latin 
verses that were printed at the beginning of the gramme. 
The short interval which elapsed between the appearance of 
the two volumes renders it impossible for Palsgrave to have 
got his first suggestion from Tory, and makes it very im- 
probable that Tory had even the smallest influence on his 
work.^ Tory had b^mi his work in 1522. Before this date 
Palsgrave had alreatjy completed two books of his Grammar. 
He notes, however, as a coincidence, that Tory and himself 

« jAfwt a Dien que qndque noble eoBur 
iwtre loi^aige françoia I Ce 8«roib moyen 
que mAint« miiiiers d'iiommcs se evertueroient a aouTeat oser de belles et bonnefl 
puolee. S'il n'y eet mis et ordonna on tronveTS que de oinqoante en ainqoanto ana la 
langue fiançaÎBe pour la plui grande paît sera oliiangée et pervertie " {folio 1, veno). 
Tory sketched a pLsji of a gieat work on the language lo which his Champ fieury was 
ïnMmded only as an introduction. 

' Génin is ' oertain ' that the date given on the frontispiece o( PalsgrsTe's work 
is a year earlier than that on which it aotnally appeaiHi. He draws this ooDclosion 
fium the date r^ the king's piiTilege. twenty-second year of Henry VHL. who came 
to the throne in IGOB: E> + 22 = 3I. This leaves PalEgrsvea longer period to gather 
what he coald from Tory's work, says GtelTL Bat the tweoty-seoond year of tlie 
leign of Henry VIII. began in April 1630, and the printing of PalsgniTe's work was 
coiDplet«il on the 18tfa of July. 
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quote tJie same French authors. Throughout his Grammar, 
Palsgrave continually alludes to the authority of French 
authors, for he studied French a great deal in books. It 
would not indeed have been possible to produce so compre- 
hensive a work in England without constant reference to 
French writers, who, owing to the spread of printing, were 
becoming more and more accessible. Palsgrave refers most 
frequently to Alain Chartier and Jean Lemaire de Belges, 
while Guillaume de Lorris (Roman de la Rose), Octovian de 
St. Gelais, Jean Mesohinot, Guillaume Alexis, and Froissart are 
all consulted and quoted — a list in which, it will b» noticed, the^^ 
name of no contemporary French poet figures. Palsgrave 
was not content with simply referring to his authorities ; he 
sought to awake an interest in French literature by quoting 
selections in verse and prose, with guides for pronunciation. 

Apparently Duwes's attack on Palsgrave was only one of 
many. Much before this Palsgrave had complained of 
unreasonable opposition from his contemporaries, and the 
"unpleasantness " to which he had to submit. One should 
not, however, attach too much importance to such complaints, 
for they seem to have been more or less habitual among writers 
of the day. Duwes appears to have suffered in a similar way, 
judging by the acrostic which closes his first book, and con- 
tains an unusually vehement attack on the " correcteurs et de 
toutes œuvres repreveurs," those "grosses gens de rudes 
affections, ivrognes bannis de vray sentement." It is hard 
to imagine whence came such severe criticism ; probably 
from other French teachers, but most certainly not from 
Court circles, where both these teachers enjoyed the greatest 
popularity. 

Nearly all the members of the royal family for two genera- 
tions learnt French from Duwes. He counted' among his 
pupils Henry VIII. when prince, his elder brother Arthur, 
his sister Margaret, who became Queen of Scotland, and his 
I daughter Mary, afterwards Queen of E ngland, besides many [^ | ^j w H 1 1 
English noblemen. There is also evidence that Henry's ; (,; ."^ 
favourite sister Mary, afterwards Queen of France, learnt -j 

the first principles of French from Duwes before she became 
the pupO of Palsgrave. His favourite scholar, however, 
appears to have been the PrincesB Mary, afterwards queen, 
at whose request he published his observations on the French 
language. When Duwes began to teach her he was an old 
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mon, and a little inclined to melancholy. He was begiiming 
to feel the efieots of the English climate and complains 
bitterly of his chief enemies, December aaid January : 

Par lu; (Décembre) a; fait pleura et BOapiia mains. 

Ja ii« B6lra Que ne m^eti remembre, 

luy et Janvier mont tollu ung membre 

qui me fera que tant que je vivray 

en grant doulleur doresaTant iray ; 

pourquoy je crains qu'en grant mélancolie, 

en fin fauldra que j'en perde la vie. 

Gout, bis chief affliction, oft«n nailed him to his chair, and 
prevented him from attending his pupil~a greater sorrow, 
he says, than to suffer sickness and danger. On one occasion 
he was so ill that he feared he would not see the princess 
again, and sent a letter, asking pardon if ever he had rebuked 
her in his lessons. HIb whole consolation " lies in the hope 
that Spring, seeing him in such a piteons state, will take pity 
on him." 

Mary seems to have returned fully the affection of her old 
master. He was her almoner and treasurer, and she playfully 
called him her " adopted husband." Duwes spent a great 
deal of his time with his pupil, and his " adopted wife " 
appears to have become impatient when his gout or any otber 
reason kept him from her. In one of the dialogues she is 
shown rebuking him for his absence one evening : 

Mary. Comment Gilea, vous montrés bien qu'avés grant ouïe et seing 
de m'itprendre quand voua voua absentés ainsy de moy. 

OyUs. Cortes madame, il me semble que suis continuellement ici. 

Mary. Voire, et ou eatiés vous bier a soupper je vous prie. 

Qylea. Véritablement, madame, vous nvei raison, car je m'entroubliay 
ersoir a cause de compagnie et de communication. 

Mary. Je vous prie, beau siie, iaictcs nous ptuçonniere de vostre com- 
munication, car j'estime quelle estoit de quelque bon purpos. 

Oyhs. Certes, madame, elle eatoit de la paix, laquelle (corne on disoit) 
eat proclamée par tout ce royaume. . . . 

Then master and pupil are pictured discussing at length the 
subject of peace. I-ove, the nature of the soul, and the mean- 
ing of the celebration of Mass were other topics on which 
they had long conversations; and they would accompany 
their supper — ^for the princess begged her master to dine with 
her as often as possible, in order to talk French — by discourse 
on health and diet, in the course of which Duwes gave the 
princess much friendly advice. His eloquence on Uie eubjeot 
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■ tbxA when he oalls himself a " doctor " he meanB a 
doctor of medicine. Thus Mary's practice in the language 
was not by any means limited to r^olar lessons, and these 
leaaons were alleys kept ia close contact with her daily life. \^ 
She is tanght how to leceiTe a meseenger from the king, her 
father, or from any foreign potentate, in French, or how to 
accept |H«sents from noble friends. Duwes sometimes used 
his lessons as a meajis of conveying to Mary messages from 
différent members of her household. Lady Maltravers exhorts 
her to study French seriously that reports of her ability may 
not be beUed, and that she may be able to speak French with 
the king her father, and her future husband, " whether king 
or emper(^ " ; and her carver, John ap Morgtui, writes to her 
when she is ill, to express his hopes for her speedy recovery. 
When Buwes's gout prevented him from waiting on the 
princess, he would send her a poem of his own compoaition^_^^ 
in French with an interlinear F.ngliah version — Duwes wiote^ 
singularly crude and inharmonidus versée— which the princess J 
learnt by heart by way of lesson. Or he would excuse his 
absence in a lett^, which, he assures her, " will not be of 
small profit " to her if she learns it. 

Such were the relations of Duwes with his favourite pupil. 
Little else is known of his life beyond the fact that he taught 
J French for ne arly forty years in the highest ranks of English 
/ society, He himself tells us that he was a Frenchman, and 
m all probability he was a native of Picardy, for his name is 
of Picard origin, and there are a few traces of picardfems in 
his work. We also know that he was Ul^arian to both 
Henry VII. and Henry VUE.,* and tibiat in 1533 he was 
appointed a gentleman waiter in the Princess Mary's house- 
bold, and his wife one of the ladies-in-waiting ; * that, 
curiously enough, he waa a student of alchemy and wrote 
a Latin dialogue. Inter Naturam et Filiiim Philoaophiae, 
dated from the Ubrary at Richmond (1521), and dedicated 
to his friend " N. S. P. D." ; » that he died in 1635, about 
two years after the pubUcation of his IntrodiKtorie ; and that 
he was buried in the Parish Church of St. Olave in Old Jury, 

» Ltiler» and Paperi ofihe B^gn ofHtniy VIII. L Nos, 813 siid 30M. 

* Iba. vi. Na 1190. I>uwes alw reoeiTed UDtueiolu gnmta of money and lioenoeB 
to imptct Guoon wins. 

» Prinled in Timirum ChemicMm. Dreel, 1602, vol ii. pp. 95-123, and wprinlad in 

J. J. Muiget's BS^oAeca Chemica. Geneva. 1702. toL ii. T«a copiw of an Esgliah 

1 the Bodleian (Ashmole US8.). Sea Did. Nat. Bioj. 
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where he was inscribed as " servant to Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII., clerke to their tibraries, and achoolmaater of 
the French Tongue to Prince Arthur, and to the I^adie 
Mary " — a by no means complete list ol hie illustrious 
pupils. 

Among Duwes's earliest pupils had been Henry's sister 
Mary, afterwards Queen of France. This princess, however, 
wafi to continue her study of the language under John Palsgrave, 
and the first we hear of Palsgrave as a teacher of French is 
on the occasion of hia appointment by Henry VIII. as tutor to 
his sister, probably towards the end of 1512, when negotiations 
for the princess's marriage with the Prince of Castile, after- 
wards CÏiarlee V., were in progress.* And when at last it fell 
to the lot of the princess to marry, not the emperor, but the 
French king, Louis XII., in 1514, Palsgrave remained in her 
service, and accompanied her to France in the capacity of 
almoner. Like the majority of her English followers, he wa^ 
soon dismissed from her service. Yet Mary did not foiget 
her former tutor. From time to time she wrote to Wolsey, 
seeking to obtain preferment for him ; ^ like many other 
men of his standing, Palsgrave was in Holy Orders, and 
became later chaplain to the king. In November 1614 
the Queen of France wrote to Wolsey to beg his favour 
on behalf of Palsgrave that he may continue at " school." * 
From this we may conclude that Palsgrave was continuing 
the studies he had begun at an earlier date at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. He calls himself "gradué de Paria" in 
1630, and no doubt also, his work on the French language 
was making headway. 

How long he remained in France is uncertain, but we 
are told that on his return be was in great demand as a 
teacher of French and Latin to the young EnglJBh nobility 
and gentry.* Sir Thomas More, writing to Erasmus in 1617, 
mentions that Palsgrave is about to go to Louvain to study 
there. This second sojourn at a foreign university was not of 
long duration, for Erasmus, in a letter dated July the same 
year, informs Tunstall that Palsgrave had started for England.^ 
Palsgrave was soon to receive from the king a second important 

I He is cHlled " Kbodmuter to m; lAd; Friccess of Ca£tQe," in the Book of 
Payments. Manb 1S13. Lrtlers and Paptrs of the fiev" "/ Benry ^m- ii- No- l^SO. 
■ Ibid. iL 2SS. ■ Ibid. I ESS2. 

• BtjB. BnHaatiM SeripUrum, 1648, id. 21fl. 

* LeUen and Paptri of 0k Reijn of Henry Vlll. u. pt. 2. 1 107. 
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appointmeat as tutoi. On the formation of the household of 
his natural ecm, Henry Fitzroy, Duïe of Bichmond, hi 1626, 
when his " worldly jewel," as Henry called the yonng duke, 
was made Lientenant-Geneial of the North, tàe hiiog entrusted 
Palsgrave with the charge of bringing him np "in virtue & 
learning." ^ Palsgrave was allowed three serrants and an 
annual stipend of £13 : 6 : 8. He took great pains with his 
young pupil's education, and the king seems to have approved 
of his method.* Such was not the case with Gregory Cromwell, 
who, it appears, shared the lessons of the duke. When 
Gregory went to Cambridge under John Cheking's care, the 
latter wrote to Cromwell that he had to unteach his charge 
all he had leamt, and that if such be Palsgrave's style of 
teaching, he does not think he will ever make a scholar.* 
Palsgrave declares that he suffered much, when in the North, 
from poverty and calumny.* Hia friend, Sir Thomas More, 
lent him money, and Palsgrave begged him to continue to 
help him to " tread underfoot " that horrible monster poverty. 
He also petitions his constant patroness the Dowager Queen 
of France and her husband the Duke of Suffolk. All he has 
to live by and pay his debts and maintain his poor mother is 
little more than £50.* 

Among Palsgrave's other pupils of note were Thomas 
Howard, brother to the Earl of Surrey ; my Lord Gerald, 
probably the brother of the fair Géraldine, the object of Lord 
Surrey's passionate sonnets; Charles Blount, son and heir 
of Lord Montjoie ; Thomas Arundel, who later lost his head 
for conspiring with the Duke of Somerset against Northumber- 
land, and Andrew Baynton, who has been mentioned already : 
all students of French, who were acquainted with his book 
before it was published, and knew his " hole intente and con- 
syderatiiMi therein," and who called Palsgrave " our mayster " 
with a certain amount of pride. 

The year after the publication of his grammar. Palsgrave 
went to Oxford, where he was incorporated M.A. and took 



iii. pp. I. 

V. ifiS6, 17H3, •zmsa, -M»!. 

» Lettre a-nd Papers of lit Reign of Henry nil. iv. 8806. 

» Ibid. iv. «60 : Letter dated Jnlj- 2T, 1538. 

• Ibid. IT. 6808, B807. 

• " Initniflttons tor Byr Wm. SteTjiuon, what he shall do for one John Paligiave 
vitli tlw Fienohe Queenea Gnu» and the DnJie of SnSolk her espouee " : ibid. 
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the degree of B.D.^ He was, howem, back in Loaidop ia 

the following year, taking pupils into luB hooBe uid T»t^ 
others daily. He had, for instance, promised to serve Mr. 
Baynton and Mr. Dominico in the house of the latter tiU 
V,-- CandlCTna e. Of the pupils who were " with him," the " b«* 
sped cfiM for Mb age " was William St, Loe, afterwards Sir 
William and captain of Elizabeth's Guard. Palsgrave seems 
to have suffered much from interruptions in his pupils' studies 
oaufied by viaits to their mothers, or by their leaving London (Hi 
account of the unhealthineas of the city. He writes to William 
8t. Loe'a father that if he takes his son away for either of these 
reasons the child will not " recover this three years what he 
has lost in one," and moreover he will have " killed a school- 
master," for Palsgrave vows he will never teach any more. He 
also writes that after spending a Uttle time at Cambridge, 
where he could take the degree of O.D., he intends to keep 
school in Black Friars, and have with him Mr. St. Loe'a 
son, Mr. Russell's son (who is a good example of what 
results from interruption of studies by a visit home), the 
younger brother of Mr. Andrew Bajmton, and Mr. Norice's 
son, of the Privy Chamber,* At Cambridge, also, he would 
be able to get an assistant, as at present the strenuous 
and continnous appUcation to teaching is ruining his health. 
Nothing else is faiown of Palsgrave's teaching career. He 
seems to have spent a good deal of time towards the end of 
his life at one or other of the rectories^ to which he was 
collated by Archbishop Cranmer, and where, no doubt, he 
continued to receive pupils till the time of his death in 
15M. 

Palsgrave's great French Grammar was not his only pro- 
fessional work. He also published a text-book for the use of 
students of Latin. This was a Latin comedy, Acolastua,* which 
had made its way into English schools. Palsgrave added an 
English translation of his own, and the whole appeared in 
IMO, with a dedication to the king. He says it is a trans- 
lation according to the method of teaching Latin in grammar 

> Wood, AlAen. Ozon. «d. BlisB. i. 121. 

' Leittn and Papets, v. 621-622 : Letter daled Oct. 18, lfi32. 

* PalBgnve received ecolMÙutïckl prefermsnt from time to time. Amoo^ othui, 
he was collated to tbe prebend of Portpode in St. Paul's Catlwdnl b; Bishop FitsjuBe* 
in 1614, and to the Beotory of St. I>nnBtan.in-the-Eaat by Cruuner in 1C33, Uld to 
that of Wsdenhoe. Northamptonshire, in 1646, bj the aime Aivhbishop, (TtiompBon 
Cooper in tbe IHcl. Sal. Biog.) 

* Written b; a Datoh oonlemporar;, FuUoniiu, in 1629. 
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Bchoole, " first word for word, and then acicording to Uie 
sense." Palsgrave had also announced his intention of 
puldishing a book of French proverbs ; he had written in his 
grammar : " There is no tongue more aboundante of adages 
or darke sentenoea cwmjovhendyng great wysdome. But of 
them I differ at this time to speake any more, intendyng by 
Goddes grace to moke of thes adages a booke aparté." lliere 
is, however, nothing to show that he ever realized this inten- 
tion, even partially. 

Another French teacher in the royal family was Jean 
Bellemain, tutor to Edward VI. Edward refers to his French 
master in the passage in bis diary ^ in whioh he gives an account 
of his education. Speaking of himself in the third person, he 
writes : " He was brought up until he came to six years old 
among the women. At the sixth year o£ his age he was 
brought up in learning by master Dr. Cox, who was after his 
almoner, and John Cbepe, M,A., two well-leamed men, who 
sought to bring him up in learning of Tongnes, of scripture, 
philosophy and all liberal sciences : also John Belmaine, 
French man, did teach him the French language." It appeaia 
from a letter of Dr. Cox to Secretary Paget, that the prince 
had his first lesson in French on October 1, 1546.^ His 
teacher was a zealous Protestant, a friend and correspondent 
of Calvin, and he had probably some infiuence on the religious 
opinions of hia pupil. 

The three French exereisee in the king's hand which are 
still in existence show that he made rapid progress in the 
language.' They all bear on religious subjects, showing how 
carefully Bellemain attracted the attention of his young pupil 
to this matter. All were written after his accession to the 
throne (1547), and were dedicated to his* uncle. Protector 
Somerset. The first two are very similar in composition. 
Edward made a collection of texts out of the Bible in English, 
bearing on two subjects. Idolatry and Faith. He then 
proceeded to turn these from English into French as an 
exercise in translation. After they had been corrected by 
his master, the king had them transcribed into a paper book 

> J, O. 'SiebiiM. LUtrary Remaim of Edward Ki., Roiboighe Oab, 13ST, p. 210. 

* Ibid. p. IxiTiii. 

' The» have been printed by J. O. Niohola in bis LiUrary Remaitu, p. 144 tl tq. 
The H8. of the flnt ii kt Trin. CoL CantaL B 7, 31, of the Mcond in tha BriL Htu. 
Addit. HS. 9000. uid <rf the tiiitd at Bitdio. Pub. Cantab. Dd 12, SB. scd BiiL Uoi. 
Addit. MM. Niobob umi the text <Â tbe fint of tiuae. 
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— the first coDSistdng of twenty p^es, the second of thirty- 
five — and sent them to the Protector.* The first was writtCT) 
when Edward had been learning French for about a year (in 
1547), and the second shortly afterwards. 

The third exercise is much longer than the two earlier 
ones, uid differs from them in being not a translation, but 
a composition of Edward's own in French. It is entitled, 
A r encontre dea abus du Monde, and was begun on December 13, 
1648, and finished on March 14 of the following year, so that 
its composition occupied Edward for over three months. 
The manuscript is corrected throughout by Bellemain, who 
makes the interesting entry at the end, that the youi^ king, 
who was then not yet twelve, had written the whole without 
the help of any hving person. Bellemun seems to have been 
very proud of his pupil's performance ; he sent a copy of 
it to Calvin as " flowers whose fruit would be seen in doe 
season." " Calvin in turn sent Bellemain observations on 
the composition for bim to transmit to his pupil, and advised 
its publication, which Edward would not hear of.^ Belle- 
main remarks that Edward took great delight in Calvin's 
works, and from time to time the French tutor acted as a 
medium of ' communication between the two, aa in the case 
just mentioned. Calvin did not scruple to give the young 
monarch advice on religious subjects,* while Granmer invited 
bim to write to the young king. Bellemain himself made 
a translation of the English Liturgy of 1652, and sent it to 
Calvin to have his opinion on it.^ 

Besides these three exercises, two of Edward's French 
letters have also survived. One is addressed to Que^i 
Katharine Parr and the other to the Princess Elizabeth. In 
the former he compliments the queen, whom he more usually 

^ " Âprea avoir noté en ma Biblo en ÂngloiA ploaieure aentencrs qoi contredisent 
g, tAut« ydolatrie. a celle fin de m^apprendre et exeroer en I'ecritnre Françoûe, je mo 
Boia ftmneé ■ lea trauslstei en Indite langm Frongoise, pnis lea ay fait cescrire en oo 
petit livret, lequel de tree bon cœur je vouso^re " {LiUrary Remains . - ., p. 144). 

• " Lettre inédite de Bellemajn " : BuIWin de la S<x. de VRini. dti ProUitantitme 
JVanfOM, ToL XV., 1866. pp. S03-S. 

* It «as. however, tnnelated into English and publblied in 16S] (two copies in 
the Brit Mus.), and reprinted by Rev. J. Duncan in 1811 (no copy known), and by 
tho Baligiotu Tîsct Son.. Foi. o/ Writingt of Ed. VI., He. 

* Calvin wrote to Edward VI. in Fienoh : " Cest grand chose d'estn roy, meame 
d'un tel pays. Touteafois je ne doubte pas que vone n'estimei eans eompaiaisoQ mieux 
d'eslre chmtien. C'est doncq an privilege ineetinwhie que Dieu vous a faiot. Sin, 
que vous soiei roy chrestien, voire que luy seme* de lienleoont poor ordonner et 
maintenir le royanlme de J. Christ en Angteteire " (StJfcltii, ut supia). 

• Thei¥ a a oopy oF this in Brit. Mus. Boyal MSa 30, A liv. 
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addressed in Latin, on her beautiful h&nâwritiiig^ The other 
is to Elizabeth, ^ho, it appears, had written to him in French, 
inviting him to reply in the same language. He takes her 
advice : 

Puisque vous a pieu me rescrire, très oheie et birat aymée sœur, je voua 
merely de \âBn boa cuer, et non seullement de vostre lettl«, maîa tmiaj de 
vortre botme eshortation et example, laquelle, ainsy que j'eapere, me 
servir» d'esperon pour voua suivre on apprenant. Priant Dieu voua avoir 
en sa garde. De Titenhanger, 18 jour de décembre et l'an de nostre seigneur, 
1548.— -Vostre frère, 

ECWAKDUS PKINCE. 

a ma treschere et bien 
ayniée sœur Elisabeth.' 

We see from the date of this letter that Edward had been 
learning French nearly three months whrai it was written. 

Bellemain's salary as French tutor to the king was £6:12:4 
per quarter. In 1546 he received an annuity of fifty marks 
for life ; in 15S0 a lease for twenty-one yeais of the parsonages 
of Mineheod and Cotoombe, county Somerset ; in 1553 a 
lease of the manor of Winchâeld in Hampshire ; ^ and in 1551 
a grant of letters of denization.* He stayed in England until 
the king's death in 1S53, and was present at his funeral. 
No doubt, with his religious sympathies, he would find the 
England of Mary's time an uncongenial home, and leave it 
at as early a date as possible. 

Bellemain did not compose any treatise on the French 
language. He aajs that he had long nourished the hope of 
writing some rules for French pronunciation and orthography ; 
but he changed his mind, thinking it mere folly to attempt to 
give rules for that which was not yet axed and c^^in. In a 
translation into French of the Greek Epistle of Basil the 
Great to St. Gregory upon aolitary life, which he dedicated 
to the Princess Elizabeth,^ he expresses his opinion upon the 

' Ellis, Orig. LeUen, ser. 1, voL i, p. 132, imd tmuUted in Halliwell's LetUr! of At 
sings of England, Li. 33. 

> J. a Nioholi, Liltmry Betaaim. p. 33, ■ Ibid. p. IL 

' Hngnenot Soc. Pablioatioos, voL vilL ad ncnn. 

* Brit Mm, Royal MSS. IS, E 1. The whole oonsisls of onlj eighteen enull lesveo, 
of which five nre oooupied by the dedioation. No date ie Bttaohed. The dedioation 

"... g'ainsy estait (Insuotde et IntdllualTS Dame) qne i'attendisge le temps 
auquel ie peoffie trouver et inventer oho« digne de presenter a Toatie eiceUance, eertee, 
madame, i'eetime que ce ne eeroit de long tempe : car quelle ohoee eat te qu'on ponrroit 
moiutrec de nouveau a celle a qui rien u'est caché, srat en langne gnoqœ ou latine ou 
en ta plus part dei autne languee votgsliw de l'Europe : soit en la oongnoiwaili» des 
bûtoina eoiiteg en toellea rm en philosophie et autne libérales nieacee. Puis donc 
qu'ainsi est que peu de livres autiquas se peuent trouver que n'ayez leoz on au mtâns 
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new style of French orthography, then pronLoied by oeitaût 
writers, with whom he did not agree on most pointa. These 
writers * wished to make the orthography tally with the 
pronunciation and to discard Uie letters which are not pro- 
nounced ; they would thus change the spelling still used for 
the most part by scholars and courUers, and which in Belle- 
main's opinion is preferable to that proposed by the so-called 
reformers. He argues that an iteration of the spelling of 
French would necessitate a corresponding change in Latin, 
where the letters have the same sound and meaning, a thing 
which s,ppears ridiculous to the merest observer. Besides, 
the derivative conaonanta are useful, as they serve to dis- 
tinguish words of identical sound but different meaning and 
derivation, and to indicate the length of the preceding vowel. 
On the other hand, letters have been added by versiâers 
merely to suit their rimes, and these writers have done more 
than any others to corrupt French orthi^aphy. Of what 
avail is it, asks Bellemain, to compose rules on a subject so 
much in dispute ? For these reasons he abstained from 
increasing the number of works on the French language 
produced in England. 

In the dedication to Elizabeth of his translation of Basil 
the Great's Epistle to St. Gregory, Bellemain shows that 
he was familiar with the books which the princess read, and 
also expresses his desire that she will not let her French be 
corrupted by the so-called reformed orthc^aphy she may 
meet in some of these books.* Thus Bellemain took an interest 
in Elizabeth's French, and it is highly probable that he was 

dcsqaeb n'ajez ou; anoQDOmBnt p&rlei, ioLat ataaj qa'eetcs nuintensnt ooinine en 
lien lolitftire, ie vooa vneil aeolement pamenleroir one epiatre de Basile le giand que 
restimB qn'avei autree toia lene : an laquelle il recommande tort h, rie aolitai» oa 

toat les oboaea anaqnellee derona le pliu penaer durant que gommes en ce monde comme 
estons It» eaosea qui plua noua donnent ooOBBÏon de bien vivre. ..." 

^ Sylriua (1530) hod proposed a new systom of ortho^^phy baaed on etymology 
and pronunoiation. Maigret, howerer. waa tiie ebief exponent of tbe reformera, wbo 
•onght to make orthogmpby telly with prononciation (in hia Traili loan'iant le cùbmi 
mage de rucnlureJVoKfoHC, 1542 and 1546. and other worka). Heigret vaa anpported 
by Peletier du Muu [Dii^ogue de rortoyrafe eJ prmoraiatûm ftançoeat, 1549) and othen. 
and bitteriy atteoked bj the opposing part;. The question, ouoe opeoed, eontinned 
to be dinnssed ootil the daiiaion of the Arâdem; (founded 1M9) aettlod tiie matter. 
Bnmot. op. oit iL pp. 03 sgf. 

* " le Tova a; esorit oe petit aieftisseDient de paoor que panrenture, en liaaat 
tant de divenit^ d'impieanona oomme ponntez faire en «e(e langue, ne «œuaejei 
laquelle deniei anivie en eoiiTant ; nuia il aen boa de >mTre la plus part dee moderne* 
fui ■'aixHSdent quant ■ cala." 
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her tutor in that language.^ In the year 1546, when he 
b^an to teach Edward Frenoh, the Princess Elizabeth shared 
for Eiome time her brother's studies. It is said that they 
b^an with religions instmctioii in the morning, and the rest 
of the forenoon, breakfast alone excepted, was devoted to 
the languf^es, science, and moral learning. Edward then 
went to his outdoor exercises and Elizabeth to her lute or 
viol.* No doubt, then, she received lessons from the French 
tutor until she left her brother in December. Elizabeth, 
however, had made considerable progress in the language 
some years before thie date, and before 1544, so that it is 
extremely likely that Bellemain had been teaching her for 
several years before he was appointed French tutor to Edward, 
perha^e owing to his saccesB with Elizabeth. At any rate there 
does not seem to be any trace of any other French tutor to 
the princess, and the fact that he received an annuity of £50 
for life suggests that he had already rendered some service in 
the royal family. 

The scholar Leiand praised Ehzabeth's skill in French and 
Latin when he saw her at Ampthill with her brother, and 
already in 1544 she had completed the first composition in 
whioh she exerted her early activity in the French language. 
This was a translation of Margaret of Navarre's Miroir de 
I'ame pécheresse,^ which she called The Miroir or Glasse of the 
Synnefvl Soid, and dedicated to Queen Katharine Parr.* It 
was published in 1664 under the title, A godly meditacyon of 
the Christian souie concerning a love towards God and Hys 
Christe, compyled in Frenche by Lady Margarete, Quene of 
Saver, and apUy translated into EnglyaTi by the right vertutms 
lady EUzabtth, daughter of our late Soverayne Kynge Henri the 
VIII} The translation itself is not very good, and the style 
is awkward. But EUzabeth was only eleven years old when 
she undertook it, and observes apologetically that she " joyued 
the sentences together as well as the capacité of (her) symple 

1 Sterenaor, Cai. of Slate Paperi, foreign series, 1568-9, p. xxv. Ukes it for granled 
that Bellem&in wu E:iizsbetli'a tutoF in French. 

■ SUiokland, Lives of Ihe Qaeene of Englavd, 1SB4 : Life ol EUialwth, iii. pp. S, 13. 

' Pint printed at ilmcon, 1631. 

* This is at present in the Bodleian Library. It lus an «mbroidered aorer. prob- 
aUjr bj the princess benelf. See Cyril Dftveaport. Stt^iik Bmbroiiiend BoolAindingt, 
London, 1899, p. 32. It was reprinl«d in 1897. 

■ * TheUB are two copies of this rare little Tolnme in the Brit Miis. Another edition, 
vMying «msideiably bom the Stst, occurs in BeaUey's Jfonumen» of Ott Notimi, iv., 
Loudon. 1582 (SteTenaon, at lapn, p. uvij. It was npoblished la I89T. 
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witt« and small leming coulde expende thernselvee." In the 
following year (1645) she translated some prayers and medita- 
tions written in English by the queen, Katharine Parr, into 
Latin, French, and ItaUan, and dedicated them to her father.^ 
Of greater interest is a little book the princess wTOt« in 
French, and also offered to the king — a translation into 
French of the Dialogue Fidti of Erasmus, thus inscribed : 
"A Treshaut Trespuissant et Redoubts Prince Hemy VIU 
de ce nom. Boy d'Angleterre, de France et d'Irlande, 
defraiseur de la foy, Elizabeth sa Treshumble fille rend 
salut et obedience." This treatise, composed before the 
death of the king in 1547," wa« preserved in the Library at 
Whitehall, and often attracted the attention of foreign visitors 
in London.* 

Thus Elizabeth was well accomplished in French before 
the reign of Edward VI. It was while her brother was king 
that the great Hebrew scholar, Antony Itudolph ChevaUier, 
commonly called Monsieur Antony, was for a short time 
her tutor in French. Chevallier was a Norman who had 
studied Hebrew under Vatable at Paris, and had been forced 
to take refuge in England on account of his religious opinions. 
He studied at Cambridge and lived for a year in the house of 
Archbishop Cranmer,* who brought him to the notice of the 
young king (then famous for his patronage of foreign scholars 
of the Reform) and of Protector Somerset, who appointed him 
tutor to the Princess Elizabeth.^ 

On the death of Edward VI., Chevallier, like Bellemain, 
left England. He taught Hebrew at Strasburg and Geneva, 
where he came into contact with English student refugees 
under the reign of Mary I., and made the acquaintance of 
Calvin. He returned to England in the reign of Elizabeth 
(1568) to solicit the queen's help for tbe French Protestants. 
He received a good welcome, and in 1569 was made a lecturer 
in Hebrew at Cambridge, where " he was accounted second 
to none in the realme." He returned to France before the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew (1570), and died as a result of 
the hardships he suffered in making his escape. 

' See DaTBnpoit, vt aupra, p. 33. The ocigiaaJ is in the Brit. Miw. 

* This litUe work appeui to have been lost. 

* Sooh OB Heutaer the Oetmui, ia 1S98 ; JiutiiB Zinieriing, ISIO ; Peter Eùenbuig 
the Dute, 1614. 8w Bye, EngUmd ae Sten ly ForàçMn, pp. 133. ITl, 268, 282. 

* D. C. A. Ago™, PraUmaai BxtUifrim Frmee .... Sid éd., 1880, loL î. p. «5. 

' Haag, La France Proltilanle, and Cooper, Alhen. Cant. i. 306. Agnew, op. cit., 
doe* aot mention that ChenJUsT wu tutor to EUiabeUi. 
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RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF FRENCH TUTORS 1 

It is a curioos fact that the religious opinions of the French 
tutors in Heniy VIII. 'a family were reflected in the reigns of 
their pupils — the Protestant Edward VI., the Boman Catholic 
Mary, and the Protestant Elizabeth. Both Duwes and 
Bellemain allowed the subject of religion to make its way 
into their lesâons, and they probably exercised some 
inâuence, difiering in degree, on the religious convictions of 
their pupils. 
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CHAPTER m 

THE INFLUENCE OF BEUQIOUS BEFTOBBS ON THE TEAOHINO OF 
FKBNCH IN ENGLAND — OPENINGS FOB THBH AS TBACHBBS 
^DBSIAND FOB TEXT-BOOKS — FRENCH SCHOOLS IN ENG- 
LAND AND SCOTLAND 

RsLiGioN, the question of all questions in Uie aizteentli 
centmy, was destined, incidentally, to exercise a great influence 
on the teachii^ of French in England. The conflicts resulting 
from the fierce hatreds aroused by the Reformation com- 
pelled many Protestants to seek asylum from the triumphant 
Catholic reaction abroad, and England was the land to which 
many of them fled.^ Among these refugees were many 
who took upon themselves the task of teaching their native 
tongue to the English. The second half of the sixteenth 
century was the time when this influence was moat strongly 
felt, although it is not altogether negligible in the years 
immediately preceding. In France the Reformation had at 
first been favourably received at Court, but in the third 
decade of the century persecution began to drive some Pro- 
testants from their native land. They made their way to 
England with some trepidation at this early date,' for Henry 
VIII. , in spite of his breach with Rome, had but little sympathy 
with the Protestants, although he refused on several occasions 
to surrender fugitive heretics to the French king.' On the 
accession of Eldward VI. in 1547, however, England became 

< SoDicH for the Hietoiy of the Peneoatioiu ; L. Baliffol, The Calury of He 
Bauùimiee, London. l»16i D. C. A. Agoev. FrotutmK Exiiea from Fnmct, 3nJ éd., 
ISSe. ToL L j J, S. Bum. The Hietory of Ae Fraidt, WoBotm, Dutch, and <Acr Forag» 
Pnialata Refufta ittUtd in Bugland, London, 1846 ; 8. Bmilw, The Htiçtieruilê, Oeir 
Seiaanenla, Churcha, and iHduilries in SHçIand ami Irtiaad, London, 1867. 

' Eaiiy t«fug«« aIbo canie in small ntuabera from ItAly where tlie Inqnifdticai ma 
estabUthcfi in 1642 ; uid a few others from Spain, where it was kC up in 1588. Their 
arrival in England imparted lome alight impetus to the study of their reapeotire 
laognagH ; op. P. Walaon, TAe Beginninga of the TeaehiJig of Modern Svlgecla in 
England, London, 1000, ohapten xii. and liii. 

• HtitMoat Society PiJ>licalioni,n.,lS9»: F. V/. Croat, Bittoty of At FoSoM owl 
Bufuaml Chunk at Canltrimtj/ (Introduction). 

lU 
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a mote hospitable abode for the Proteetonts, âriveD from 
France in increasing numbers by the perBecntionB sanctioned by 
Henry 11., whose reign coincided witii that of Edward. When 
Mary came to the throne all protection extended to these 
fogitives was withdrawn, and we find many of their protectors 
fleeing in their turn " to the Church and Christian congregation, 
then dispersed in foreine realmee, as to the safest bay." ^ 

The return of the English Government to Protestantism in 
the reign of Elizabeth coincided with the period of increased 
p«irsecution on the Continent. Refugees arrived in great 
numbers, not <mly Huguenots from France, but also Bubjects 
of Philip II., Dutdt, Flemings, tuid Walloons, fleeit^ from the 
crueltira of Alva.^ These inhabitants of the Low Countries 
came to England in greater numbers than the Huguenots.* 
Many of them, such as the Walloons and Burgundians, spoke 
French ; and, while the chief teachers of the time were drawn 
from the Huguenots, a large group of these French-speaking 
Netherlanders also joined the profusion. To these two classes 
of French teachers must be added a third, the Roman Catholics, 
who formed the largest proportion of the foreigners in Enghmd.* 

The number of foreigners, augmented by the arrival of 
the refugee Dutch and French, created a situation which 
required serious consideration. These foreigners now formed 
a large fraction of the general population — probably about 
one in twenty of the inhabitants of London.^ It became 
indispensable to keep some record of them, especially as there 
was a danger that spies and Roman Catholic emissaries ndght 
enter the country under the guise of refugees, wid the over- 
crowding rœuliing from the arrival of so many aliens was 
becoming a serious matter. In earlier reigns the names of 
strangers in London had been registered ; but in the time of 
Elizabeth a census, both numeric^ and rdigious, was taken 
more systematically, and at more and more frequent intervals. 
In these returns of aliens dwelling in London,* the names of 

' L. Humphrey, The Nobla or of iïoWitfj», London, 1663, end boot. 
> See A. BahlenbeDk. " Le* Béfogi^ belges an leiB" uiole en Angleterre," in the 
Beime TrimatritBt, Oct. 1866. 

• The following nnmbeio ehoir the proportion at the Netiwrlirailera to tJ» French ; 
in 166T. 383S Flemiah to 512 Frenoh ; in 1586. 6225 to III». 

• ZftvucmX Sac. Pub. L, 1887-88 ; O. J. W. Moeiu, The WaOooaa and Ihetr Charch 
at Sonpick, oh. ii. 

• W. Besant, Lomton m Ihe Time of the Tudor; London, 1904. pp. 80, 200. 203. 
The popolation of lAndon ■■ taken u iibaat 120,000. 

• Bug. Sob. Pii& i., IBOO-IOOS, i parts. 
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many French teachers are preserred. Freqnently their pro- 
fession IB stated, and we are told what church they attended 
and whether or not they were denizens, as well as the part of 
London in which they dwelt, and, in the lay eubaidiea, the 
amount they had to pay towards the heavy taxes levied on 
strangers. 

Other names are preserved in the lists of the grants of 
letters of denization.^ This grant made the precarious 
position of foreigners in England more secure. Denization 
became almost indispensable to any one wishing to exercise 
s craft or trade. These letters gave the recipient much the 
same privileges as a native, except that he was still subject 
to special taxation.^ Only those intending to settle in England 
would trouble to take out letters of denization ; and that 
many of these foreigners' stay in England was only temporary 
is shown by the fact that, when the number of strangers was 
greatest, as after the St. Bartholomew massacre, there is no 
marked increase in the number of denizations granted. 

Means for registering the Protestant section of the com- 
munity of foreigners were provided through the Dutch and 
French churches in London.^ In 1550, Edward VI. had 
granted the dissolved monastery of the Austin Friars to the 
foreigners as a place of worship ; some months later, owing to 
their increase in numbers, they were allowed the use of another 
building — St. Antony's Hospital in Threadneedle Street. The 
congregation was divided, the Duteh part remaining in the 
original church, while the French and the Walloons and other 
French-speaking refugees moved to Threadneedle Street. 
Both churches, each with two pastors,* Were under the control 
of a Superintendent. But when, in the time of Elizabeth, 
the churches rose to new life, after their suppression in the 
reign of Mary, the Superintendent waa replaced by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This change, however, did not 

' tfuff. Boc Pvh. TiiL, 1893 : Lmeri of Denization and Acta of Naturaiùation for 
Alieai in England, 1BO9-1603. ed, W. Page. 

■ N'&CDralizatiin) b; Act of Pariisment, which gave additionsl rights, iiuih u tliat 
of BUocession to and beqnBathment of real property, was in genoral of more advuitags 
to Englishtnen bom abroad than to foretgnen. 

' On the Fnuoh oharohee in England, see F. de Sohiokler, Lie ÊgUiei du refuge en 
Ai^lerre, 3 torn., Paris, 1892. 

* The Ërat miniatera appointed to the Pienoh ohutoh were Fran(oiB PenisHJ, dit 
la Riviire, and Bichard VsuviUe. F«lin visited the Frenob ohuroh : " La pfeohoit on 
nommé maiatra Françoys homme blond, et un autre aomm^ luaiatre Biohud, bomme 
ayant barbe noire" (Detcriplion dta royoHifiiM d'Angleterre et d'EieoDt, Paris, 1BS8, 
p. 11), Periin was one oi the few Fi«nohmm who came to England at this time. 
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prevent the refugee oongregations from enjoying many of their 
former liberties, for in ^e time of Elizabeth the Archblehops, 
who bad themeelTes experienced the hardships of exile in the 
reign of Mary, took a partâcular interest in the cause of the 
refugees. The English, indeed, complained, not entirely with- 
out reason, that the foreigners were allowed greater religious 
freedom than they themselves. 

As French and Dutch refugees settled in different parts 
of the country, simUar churches arose in these settlements. 
By the end of the reign of Elizabeth there were French- 
Walloon churches in existence at Canterbury, Glastonbury, 
Sandwich, Southampton, Rye, and Norwich. In 1662 all 
strangers were ordered to r^>air either to their own church 
or to the English parish church. These injunctions were 
renewed in the time of Elizabeth and became a useful means 
of oheoting the number of refngees in London. From time to 
time, during this reign, the ArchblBhop requested the ministera 
of the foreign churches to send him a list of their communicants. 
Foreigners who did not attend any church were not allowed 
to apply for the privilege of letters of denization. 

Thus the aliens who arrived in England in such large 
numbers in the second part of the sixteenth century had 
many restrictions placed upon them, especially if they were 
engaged in any craft or trade which might arouse the 
commercial jealousy of the English. In the teaching pro- 
fession such rivalry would not be felt to the same extent, 
though it did actually exist. In any circumstance, how- 
ever, aU the exiles had to endure the hatred and insults 
of the common people, from which, nearly two centuries 
later, Voltaire only escaped without injury thanks to his 
ready wit. Riots such as those of Evil May Day (lfil7) 
were directed mainly against foreign traders, but all foreigners, 
especially Frenchmen, were a continual butt for the insults 
of the mob. Nicander Nucius remarks that the common 
people in England do not entertain one kindly sentiment 
towards the French. " Ennemis du françois " is one of the 
epithets applied to the English by De la Porte in his collec- 
tion of epithets (Paris, 1671) on the different nations. The 
French priest, Etienne Perlin, who was in England during 
the last two years of the reign of Edward VI,, and thoroughly 
hated the country, calling it " la peste d'un pays et mine," 
q>eakB bitterly of the contrast between the courteous reception 
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Uie English receive in IVajice, and the greeting of the Fiench 
in England with the cry, " French dogue " : "it pleaeeth 
me not that these charls being in their own countty spit in 
our faces, and they being in France are treated vith honour, 
as H they were little gods." ^ All foreign visitors to Ti!nglitTiH 
are at one in their complaints of the lack of courtesy among 
the people. The great scholar Casaubon .says he was more 
insulted in London than he ever was in Paris ; stones were 
thrown at his window day and night, and once he was wounded 
in the street on his way to pay his respects at Court.* 

All these visitors, nevertheless, recogmze that the English 
nobility and gentry and those in authority axe " replet« with 
b^ievolence and good order," and as courteous and affable aa 
the people are uncivil.* And thus we find foreigners, esped- 
ally refugees, welcomed to chairs at the English universities, 
and foreign students having their fees refunded on showing 
they had suffered " for religion," and receivii^ eoclecdaetieal 
preferment.* Most of the chief families in the realm, we are 
tn^d, received refugees into their midst. Laurence Humphrey* 
exhorts these noble families to fulfil the sacred duty of 
hospitality towards strangers, especially religious exiles, whose 
sufferings many of them bad themselves experienced in the 
reign of Mary, and to provide them with necessary livings, 
admit them to fellowships, and allow them yearly stipends. 
" Which well I wot, the noblest Prince Edward of happy 
memory most liberally did both in London and either univer- 
sity, whom some Dukes, Nobles, and Bishops imitated, chiefly 
the reverend Father and late Primate of England . . . Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. . . . Amongst the Nobles 
not the least praise earned Henry Gray, Marquis of Dorset, 
and Duke of Suffolk now a noble citizen of Heaven, who 
liberally relieved many leariied exiles. The like may be 
said of many others." 

Cranmer had entertained at Lambeth Piene Alexandre 
and " diverse other pions Frenchmen,'.' including Antony 

' Op. eil, p. II, Perlin bIbo uyg thftt the English tried asTeral timea to set Sie 
to the Frenoh ohtuoh. 

' See ooconpti in Bye, England as aeea by Forâgners. 

* This was natnraJl; not without eioeptione. Foe ïogtuioe, Sir Nioholw Bsooo, 
imther <i Fiancts, was DOted tor big sappoit of the attempt to drive sD the Freaoh 
Inm the oooatry after th« SU Bartholomev moasaon {AreAaeohffia, xExvi. p. 336). 

* F. Foster Wataon, ",Beligioiu Kefugeee and English Edacation," Prooeeditiyé of 
Ihe Svf'eniit Sodtly, London, 1911, 

■ Tit SobUt or of SobaOge, atiapra. 
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Rudolph Chevallier, who waa tutor to Elizabeth for a short 
time. Matthew Parker, his successor to the see in the time 
ot Elizabeth, followed his example and declared it to be a 
Christiau duty to befriend " tiieee gentle and profitable 
strangers." CecU, Walsiagham, and other dignitaries of the 
time also became their protectors, and, recognizing the 
advantages, both intellectual and commercial, which accrued 
to the country, sought by all mefuie to ward ofi the hostile 
meaeures demanded from time to time by the English 
bourgeome. 

One French teacher of the time, G. de la Mothe, says that 
so great was the affection of the English nobility and gentry 
for tiie French that few of them were without a Frenchmeui 
in their houses. Thus Pierre Baro, a native of Étampea and 
student of civil law who came to England at the time of the 
St. Bartholomew massacre, was " kbidly entertained in the 
family of Lord Burghley, who admitted him to eat at his own 
table." Subsequently he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and became Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at that 
university on the recommendation of his patron, besides 
beii^ admitted to the degrees of Bachelor and Licentiate of 
Civil Law, and Doctor of Divinity (1576).i Lord Buckhurst 
had for a time in his bouse'Claude de Sainhens or Holyband, 
the most popular French teacher of the time, and several 
other strangers ; while Sir Xioholas Throckmorton gave shelter 
to two Burgundians, one Dutchman, and four Frenchmen, 
" whose names cannot be learned." ^ 

In many instanoes we tnow that these refugees taught 
French when thus received into noble families, and it is 
extremely joobable that such was ahnost always the case, 
for French was one of the chief studies of the higher classes of 
society and held an important place in the courtly education 
of the time. This partiaUty for the language was called 
one of the rare vocations which distinguished tiie English 
nobihty. An idea of the intellectual accomplishments neces- 
sary to a young gentleman of the time may be gathered from 
the programme drawn up for Gregory, the son of Mr. Secretary 
Cromwell ; * this comprises " French, Latin, writing, playing 

' ^HSHH CmMi. u. 274, A certa,ia L T. attssked Buo about a Hrmon of hû on 
the text ID ths third chapter of the EpiMle to the Bonuua, twenty-aightb verse (Brit. 
Una. Catalogne). 

' Hug. Soe. Pyb. i. pt iii. p. 360. 

■ ESlii, Original Lttttn, U( tent», i. pp. 341-3. 
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at weapons, casting of acoounte, pastimes of inetraments." 
Wilson, the author of the earliest treatise on rhetoric in 
English,^ varies this scheme slightly ; he commends the gentle- 
man " for his skill la French, or Italian, or cosmography. 
Laws, Histories of all countries, gifts of inditing, playing on 
instruments, painting, and drawing." Lord Ossoiy, Duke of 
Ormond, for example, rode very well, was a good tennis- 
player, fencer, and dancer, understood music and played 
well on the guitar and on the lute ; Freoch he spoke elegantly, 
while he read Italian with ease — a careful and signiâcant 
distinction between the two languages — and, in addition, he 
was a good historian and well vCTsed in romances.* 

Thus a place had to be assigned to French in the education 
of gentlemen. Thomas Cranmer,^ for instance, wrote to 
Cromwell in 1539, making suggestions for the establishment 
of a College in the Cathedral Church at Canterbury, to pro- 
vide for the instruction of forty students " in the tongues, in 
sciences, and in French " — a proposal which came to nothing, 
but ie none the less important, as being the first attempt to 
reinstate French in an educational institution. 

In the sixteenth century the tong-etanding custom among 
gentlemen of sending their sons to the houses of noblemen for 
education was still practised to some extent, and French was 
taught in these little communities.* The usual subjects of 
study were reading, probably writing, and languages, chiefly 
Latin and French. Sir Thomas More and Roger Ascham 
were both educated in this way. More, at the age of three, 
was sent to the house of John Morton, the chancellor, 
where he learnt French, Latin, Greek, and music. Ascham 
spent his early years in the house of Sir Humphrey Wingfield, 
who " ever loved and used to have many children in his 
honse." ' Sir Heniy .Wotton was " pleased constantly to 
breed up one or more hopeful youths which he picked out 
of Eton School, and took into his own domestic care." • 
It was also customary for young peers to tiecome royal 
wards. In 1561 Sir Nicholas Bacon devised a plan for their 

> Arte of Bhetorique (1503), ed. a. 'B.Wùt,\W»,V- 13- 

' LoTdHtrberlofGhtHnHT)'>AulobKfn^hg.ed.8\i8.'Leei2Bded.lOOe),p.31,n. 
■ LeOera and Paper» of 0k Reiga of Henry Fill,, tit. pi ÎL No. 601 ; and Workt, 
Parker Sooietj, L p. 396. 

* E. J. Furni™ll, JUanntri and Meal» in Old/ft Time, pp. ii « n;. 

' Aaoham, Toiaiphilui, quoted by Niohole : Lilenty Semairu . . ., p. iL 

* Ediquiae JFoHoniM, London, 1657 (" Life of Sir Henry Wotton"), n.p. 
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" bringing up in virtue and leaming " which he submitted 
to Cecil. According to these articles,' the wards were to 
attend divine service at six in the morning, then to study 
Latin till eleven ; nothing is said of tveakfaat, but an hour 
is allowed for dinner ; from noon till two o'clock they were 
to be with the music master, from two to three with the 
French maat«r, and from three to five with the LatJn and 
Greek masters. The rest of the evening was devoted to 
prayers, honest pastimes, and music under the direction of a ' 
master. No doubt Cecil put this advice into practice. Some 
years later. Sir Humphrey Gilbert drew up an admirable 
scheme for the " erection of an Academy in London for the 
education of her majesty's wards, and others, the youth of 
Nobihty and Gentlemen," which was laid before the queen, 
probably in 1670. Although this scheme was never carried 
out, it is of great interest as showing what were the subjects 
most likely to be taught. Gilbert's plan is very extensive. 
French, of course, is included in the curriculum — " also there 
shall be one Teacher of the French tongue which shall be 
yearly allowed for the same £26. Also he shall be allowed 
one usher, of the yearly wage of £10." Gilbert urges also the 
teaching of other modem lai^uages — Italian, to which he 
assigns about as large a place as to French, and Spanish and 
High Dutch, to which less importance is attached.^ 

French, then, was a recognized part of the education of 
the nobility and gentry. It^ian, it will be noticed, was also 
considered desirable, but chieây for reading purposes." In 
the Elizabethan era Italian literature had perhaps more in- 
fluence on Euglisb writers than that of France, altltough it 
not infrequently reached England through a French medium. 
But when the first enthusiasm of the early days of the 
Renaissance had burnt it«elf out, Italian was not cultivated 
generally, except by those specially interested in literature or 
by those who had special reasons for leaming it. Nor was 
Spanish much studied, except for practical purposes and the 
government services ; Richard Perceval, for instance, put his 
excellent knowledge of the language at the disposal of Lord 

1 J. pAyne CoUiar, in Anhotokgia, voL iixtL pp. 339 tt itg. 

* Qhhm EliiabeA'a Acadetsf, ed. ïumiTïll, Earif Eoglish Text Society. 1S69. 

* This purpose is expiawly stated in the earliest giammu for teuhing Italiaji to 
Uu English, dsl«d 1060 : The Principal RvUe oj Ilalias Ommmar, wiUi a Dictioiuxrv 
for tht better Undatandynge of Boccace, PetranAa, and DanU {also in 1662 and 1S6T>. 
Cp. F. Watnm. Modern S^ecU, chapter lU. 
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Bui^ey for the purpose ot deciphering the packets coataming 
the first intelligence of the Armada.^ Neither language could 
be a dangerous rival to French, which alone vas studied 
generally, and by ever -increasing numbers. 

It was in private tuition that those Fienchmen desirous - 
of teaching their language, or driven to do so by stress of 
circumstancee, would find the readiest opening tmd the laigest 
demand for their services. Turning to the various registers 
of aliens, the earliest notices we find of French tutors are in 
the grant of letters of denization for the year 1544.^ In that 
year one, John Vérone^ a French and Latin tutor to the 
children of William Morris, a genUeman usher to the king, 
received the grant, as did also a certain Honorie Balliea-, a 
Frenchman who had been ten years in England, and was 
engaged in teaching bis language to the childi^i of the Lord 
Admiral, Lord Lisle, Duke of Northumberland. Yet another 
teacher received the same privilege in this year — John Veron, 
one of the " eminentest preachers " of the time, and the 
author of various religious controversial works. He gained 
considerable preferment in the Anglican Church, and once 
preached before the queen at the Cross in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, — " a bold as well aa an eloquent man," and a perfect 
master of the English tongue.^ In the earlier part of his life 
in England, where he arrived about 1636, Veron had been 
engaged in teaching gentlemen's children ; a task in which, 
say his letters of denization (1544), he "doth yet continue 
with intent ever so to persevere," Veron manifested his 
interest in the teaching of Latin and French by publishing 
a Latid, French, and English dictionary in 1662, the first 
dictionary, published in England, in which a place is given 
to French. It is based on the Latin-French Dictionary of 
Kobert Estienne,* with the addition of a column in English, 
and entitled DicUonariolum puerorum tribua Unguis Latina, 
Anglica, et OaUica amscriptum cut angltcam irUerpretiontm 
adjeàt Joannes Verona 

The impetus imparted to the teaching of French by the 
arrival of these large numbers of refugees naturally led to an 

1 Cp. F. WaUon, Hodem Svbjtct», obapter liiL ; and J. G. Undeihill, BfmiA 
Liltnttun mi Sugiand oj Iht Tvdori, New York, IS99. 
' Bug. Sac. Fob. YuL : List of DeaiiaCioOB. 

• Diet. Sal. Biog., tA nom. 

• TJUwninu Linffuat Latinae, 1E32, the Gist of I«ti>i-FieiH]h diotiomuiea. 

• Printed by T. Wolfe. 
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increased production of books for teaohing the language. 
Nearly all the grammars written in the second half of the 
sixte^ith century afe the work of Frenchmen,* the En^ish, 
after their first initiative, soon givii^ place to the FiencAi 
writers on the language, although not without some protest. 
Some of these teachers no doubt made use of one or other 
of the grammars which had appeared in French ; many of 
them taught without any such help, and a few were able to 
use Mie or othbr of the grammars which had already been pub- 
Ushed in England, while yet others set to work to compile 
text-books of their own. As many of them were, or had 
been, employed in noblemen's houses, and had composed their 
grammars &om material used in teaching in these noble 
families, it was easy for most of them to find patrons for their 
works,^ and thus secure a greater measure of success by 
offering them to the puli^c under the protection, of some 
well-known Mid powerfnl name, which would " shadow these 
tender plants " from the " over violent rays of reproachfiJ 
censnrings." To dedicate a grammar to some famous pupil, 
with praise of his rare knowledge of French acquired by 
means of itâ cont«nt« and the excellent method employed by 
his tutor, the author, was a very good form of s^-advertise- 
ment, freely used by the French teachers of the time. Among 
patrons of French grammars were Edward VI. and particularly 
Elizabeth, who is, says one of these writers, " le vray port de 
retraite et asyle asseuré de ceux qui, faisans profession de 
l'ËvangUe, souffrent ores persecution aoubs la Tyrannie de 
l'Antiohrist " ; another adds that she has " des estrai^ni 
les cœuis a vtJonté." Lord Burghley, Sir Henry Wallop, 
Sir Philip Wharton, and other influential men of the time also 
figure among the patrons of French teachers. 

These French grammars which appeared in the second 
half of the sixteenth century are of a decidedly more popular 
kind than those of Palsgrave and I>aweB, and appeal to a 
larger public. The earUer grammars were written for the 
special use of royalty and the highest ranks of the nobility. 
Barclay, however, differs from his rivals in having a wider 

^ The firat Fnoob gramm&r lor teaching Fronoh to the Oermam^ meatiorxed Id 
Stengel's CironoiojiwAM VcnacAniis JraniStiicAer Orammaliken (Oppeln. 1890), 
wu the work of t, Frenohmiui Du Vivier, Bohoolmuter at Cdogne, sud waa pnUished 
Ulfi66. 

n lAe Elàabelian Age, Hsooheater, 
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aim ; his grammar is intended for the " pleasure of all englysehe 
men as well gentylmen marchauntes, as other commoa people 
that are not expert in the sayd langage.'' Palsgrave also, by 
way of epilogue, expresses the hope that the " nobility of the 
realm and all other persons, of whatever state and condition 
whatsoever, may in their tender age, by means of it the sooner 
aociaire a knowledge of French by their great pains end 
study " ; but it is clear that the size and price of his book, 
not to mention the restrictions he placed on its sale, would 
prevent it from fulfilling any such aim. 

In this new series of French text-books there appeared 
nothing which could compare in importance with the great 
work of Palsgrave ; they were all the hasty product of teachers, 
and intended to meet a pressing practical demand. The authors 
had not the time, even if they had had the ability, to produce 
any comprehensive study of the language, and, consequently, 
their works are of more value as showing how French was 
taught in England, and its popularity here, than as a store 
of phUoiogical material for the historical grammarian. Rules 
of grammar are usually reduced to as small a compass as 
possible ; and the largest part of the volumes is occupied by 
dialogues in French euid English, whioh give lively and often 
dramatic pictures of contemporary family life, and of the busy 
London streets of the time. A place is also given to familiar 
phrases, collections of proverbs, and golden sayings. 

The public to which such text-boots appealed was wider, 
including merchant» and commoners, as well as the 
gentry. Nor was the demand for tutors in the language 
confined to the higher classes. At this time the great middle 
classes were rising to wealth and prominence, and demajiding 
a share in the intellectual distinctions of their social betters. 
" As for gentlemen, they be made good cheap in England," 
writes Sir Thomas Smith,' in reference to the democratic 
movement. In this new class of Englishman, the teachers 
of French recruited a large number of their pupils. And so 
the French teacher who visited a clientèle of pupils became 
a familiar figure in the London of the lat«r sixteenth century. 

The numerous French-speaking inhabitants of London, 
occupied in various trades and crafts in the city, were, so to 
speak, his unconscioua collaborators, for the proportion of 
such foreigners in London was large enough to have some 

> Dt Sepublica Anclonm, ed. L. Âlaton, Camb., 1906, p. 139. 
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inâuNice od the spread of the knowledge of French. We have 
an instance of this indiroct influence in the case of Shake- 
Bpexn. From 1598 he lodged for about six yesxs, and possibly 
longer, in tiie house of a Huguenot, one Christopher Montjoy, 
who lived in Silver Street, Oripplegate ' — a well-to-do neigh- 
bourhood, and the resort of many foreigners. Montjoy was 
one of the French head-dressers who were in such demand at 
that time. Hie wife, daughter, and also his apprentice, 
Stephen Bellot, formed the rest of the household, with whom 
Shakespeare seems to have lived on fairly intimate terms ; 
he acted ae a mediator in uranging a marriage between 
Montjoy's daughter and Bellot, and, some years later, waa 
drawn into a family quarrel concerning a dowry which Bellot 
claimed and Montjoy refused to pay ; in 1612 Bellot took 
the matter into the Court of Bequests, and Shakespeare 
was one of the witnesses summoned. Finally the matter was 
referred to the consistory of the French Church, which decided 
in Bellot's favour.' It was no doubt during his sojourn in the 
house of this Huguenot family that he improved his know- 
ledge of French, of which he gives evidence in his works.' 
The two plays in which he usea the language most freely — 
Henry V. and The Merry Wivee of Windsor — were produced 
during the early time of his residence with Montjoy, whose 
name ia given to a French Herald in Henry V. In The Merry 
Wives the French physician. Doctor Cains, speaks a mixture 
of broken English and French,* and in Henry V. French ia 
introduced freely into a number of the Bcenes,' while one, in 
which Katharine of France receives a lesson in English from 
her French maid, is entirely in French, and is here quoted for 
convenience' sake : • 

(Enter KaihariTU and Alice) 

a Angleterre, et tn parles bien le liuigage. 



' C. W. Wallaoe, " New Shakespeare DtaooterieB," Harper'4 JUafaane, 1910, and 
Uynvertils SludUi. Nebiuks, U.8.A. ; Sir 8. Lee, Lift af aiatefpean . . ., new «d., 
London, 1B15, pp. 17, 276. 

' Unfortoniilely the registen of the Threadseedle Street Chnreh, pteTioi» ta 1600, 
bave been loib It vonld haie been intereeting ta bave found Shakespeare bnmght 
into oontatit wiih this ohuroh by hiB Hognenot fiiendi. 

* A lut of Fnnoh wtsda and phruea used by Shakespeare û given in A. Sohmidt'a 
Shatt*p«ire Leàam, 2 tola.. Berlin, 1903, p. 1429. 

* Âot L Se. 4 ! Act n. So. 3 i and other Soenei in whïoh the Dootor appears. 

' Act III. So. 6 i Aot IV. So. 2, So. 4, Se. 6 ; Aot T. So. 2. * Aot IIL So. 4. 
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Kath. Je to prie, m'enaeigiiez ; il fanh que }'appt«uie à psrlM. 
CoBiinent appeUei-voiu la main en Angloia T 

Alice. La main I elle est appellee de hand. 

Kath. De hand. Et lee doigts T 

Alice, Les doigta I ma toj, j'oublie les doigte ; mais je me Hoabvlendra. 
Les doigta T je pense ; qu'ils sont appeliez de Sngres ; ouy, de fingies. 

Kaih, La main, de hand ; les doigte, de fingrea. Je pense que je biûb 
le bon eacholier. J'ay gagné deux mots d'Anglois viatement. Comment 
appellei-vouB lee ongles T 

Aliee. Les ongles T noua les appelions, de nails. 

Kaik. De naila. Escontez : ditea-moy, si ïe parle bien : de hand, de 
fingres, et de nails. 

Alic^. C'est bien diot, madame ; il est fort bon Aogbis. 

Kath. Dites-moi l'angloia pour le bras. 

Alice. De arm, madame. 

Kath. Et le ooode. 

AUct. D'elbow. 

Katk, D'elbow. Je m'en lais la répétition de tous lea mots que voua 
m'avez appris dès i present. 

Alice. Il eat trop difficile, madame, comme je pense. 

Kath. Exousez-moj, Alice; escoutez : de hand, de fingie, de naile, 
de ann, de bilbow. 

Alice, De elbow, madame. 

Kath. Seigneur Dieu ! je m'en oublie ; de elbow. Comment appelei- 
Tons le col I 

Alie€. De nick, madame. 

Kath. De nick : et le menton T 

Alice. De chin. 

KrUh. De sin. Le col, de nick : le menton, de sin. 

Aliet. Ouy. Saulve voatte honneur, en vérité vous prononcez les mots 
ausai droict que lea natifa d' Angleterre. 

Kaih, Je ne double poinct d'apprendre, par la giace Dieu, et rai peu de 

AUce. N'avez volia pas deajà oublié ce que je vous ay enseigné ! 
Kath. Non, je réciteray a vous promptement. De hand, de Bngre, de 

Alice. De nails, madame. 

Kath. De nails, de arme, de îlbow. 

Alict, Saulve voatre honneur, de elbow. 

Kath. Ainai dis-je ; de elbow, de nick, et de sin : comment appeies- 
vouB le pied and la robbe ? 

Alice. De foot, madame ; et de couu. 

Kaîk. De foot, et de coun t Seigneur Dieu t ce sont mots de son 
maulvaia, corruptible, gros, et impudique, et non pour les damea d'honneur 
d'user. Je ne vouldrois prononcer cez mots devant les Seigneurs de France, 
pour tout le monde. Il fault de foot, et de coun, neont-moins. Je reoiteray 
une anltre fois ma le;on ensemble : de hand, de fingre, de nails, de niclr, 
de sin, de fool, de coun. 

Alice. Excellent, madame '. 

Kath. C'eat asaez pour une fois ; allona-nous à dianer. 

It is not surprising, remembering Shakespeare's friendsMp 
with the Huguenots, to find him quoting from the Genevan 
Bible in the same play.' When he composed it, he most have 

^ Act IlL Sc. 6. The qnotatlon from 3 Pater iL 22 bears closest Tceemblanca to 
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Ikad a strong mclinaticm to vrito Fitnoh, as be sometimee osra 
the language ra&er inoonsistently, making the Caaphin, for 
instance, speak French one moment and TÎ^glith tke next. 

On the whole, Shakespeare's French seems to have been 
fairly correct grammatically, if not quite idiomatic^ It 
contains jost enough mistakee and anglicisms to make it 
extremely unlikely that he received help from any Fienebman ; 
for example, w& find the Princess Katharine of Fra^jce aayii^, 
" Je suis semblable a lea anges." On other occasions, when 
Englishmen are speaking, Shakespeare purpoeely makes 
tb.&r fVench incorrect and clumsy. That he could read 
French is shown by the foot that some of the originaJs on 
which he based his plays were not translated into English.* 
Moreover, he probably read Montaigne in the original, unless, 
like ComwaUis, Florio allowed him to see his truialation in 
manttBcript — a rather remote possibility, as the French 
would be easier of access. No doubt many others besides 
Shakespeare owed a good deal of their knowledge of French to 
direct intercourse with Frenchmen, a means of improvement 
strongly advocated by the professional teachers of the time. 
" Get you acquainted with some Frenchman " is their cry. 

In addition to tit» refugees, students <Kt men belonging to 
no particular craft or profession who took up the teaching 
of âieir language on their arrival in Finland, iiiere were also 
professional schoolmasters — ^French, Flemish, axïà Walloon. 
Many of the latter, we m^y surmiBe, were no doubt driven 
from theàt country by the edict issued by Margaret, Duchés 
of Parma, in 1567. One clause was particularly directed 
«gainst echoolmasters who might teach any error or fake 
doctrine. None of these teachers, however, would and any 
opening in the grammar schools, which were then " little 
nuraeries of the Latin tongue." The memorizing of latin 
grammar, with the study of rhetoric in the Latin writers, both 
in verse and prose, formed almost the whole (rf the cturi- 
culum.' In the books on education of the time the study 

the edition of the Bible iesoed at Geneva, IGSO ; H. B. I>. Anden, SAatetpeare'i Boolu, 
Beriin, IBM, p. 203. 

^ Often what appear to be mistakee to-day are dor to change in proniUMiatioti ; 
aa when Hetal Ukee the i^ooh wddier'a "bra»" ('arm') for English 'braBs/a 
poasibilit; at this period when the fineJ * wu ■till Bounded (Thsrol^ Prononeialion 
Jrvntaite, il pp. Sa-3B ; Anden. op.eiL pp. 60-61.) 

* Aude», op, cit. p. til et êiq. 

• Cp. A. F. Leaoh, SaflùA Omrnmor 8cho6h of Uk Reformatio», 1886 : P. Walaon, 
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of French was equally igaored. These works, however, are 
mainly from the pen ol pédante, and have but little bear- 
ing on practical education.' For them French was not a 
' learned ' tongue, in spite of the efforts of Palsgrave to 
secure its Fecognition as such. 

But it is not difficult to reooncUe the general prevalence of 
the study of French with its absence from the giammat 
schools, ^t this time, and throughout the seventeenth 
century, there was a great division between scbolastio educa- 
tion and social requiremento.'' The school and educational 
writers, in refusing to recognize French, held aloof from the 
social needs of' the day : " nan vitae sed scholae discimus " ; 
and in retainii^ the cosmopolitan atmosphere of the Middle 
Ages they ignored the new spirit of nationalism which called 
modem languages into prominence. The school had little, 
if any, effect in retarding the progress of French, which came 
to be looked upon in the light of an 'extra,' to be studied 
privately and with the help of tutors. Many scholars of the 
public or grammar schools had a private tutor who would 
teach them French when occasion served. Such, for instance, 
was the case with Sir Philip Sidney. Folke Grenville and Sidney 
botii entered Shrewsbury School at the age of t«n, in the year 
1564. Two years later a letter of Sir Henry Sidney informs 
UB that he had received two letters from his son, one in Latin 
and the other in French, " whiche I take in good parte, and 
will you to exercise that Practice and Learning often : For 
that will stand you in most steade, in that profession of lyf 
that you are bom to live in." ' Apparently, then, Sidney 
had received lessons in French either at home or out of school 
hours. He had also, in all probability, bad a French tutor 
before he went to Shiewabury. 

French, however, was not uitirely neglected in all schools. 
As the grammar schools were " Latin " schools, there luose 
in the second half of the sixteenth century a considerable 



' T^e aatbor <dtbelnt^UlUi^mofaOtn^Umal^,ï66Buld^5l!0,raea^ioax^ha'']aulW^ 
ledgs of tongue» ai neosssuy to gentlemen," bat be does Dot Beem to bsve meant 
modem ImigUAgei. WïUùm Kemp, in hû Edveatum of Chiidren in Learning, 1A88, 
name! tbe ancient longnea, «peoûUly Uitin, and othm writets do the wme. For 
a liât of aimllBT works, op. Watt; Bibliolhaa Brilaaniea, ODiiei " Edncalioo." 

* Cp. J. W. AcUmKin, Pioiuetg in Modem Edtication, Cambridge, 1905, pp. VnefJ. 

' Sidnry Paper», ed. A. CtJUns ; Ltttera and Memorial» of Slate, voL L p. 8, 
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nnmber of private " French " Bohoola, where this lai^oage 
reoeiTed spedal attentioii. The e&rhest of these owed their 
origin to the refugees, both professional schoolmasters and 
others. St, Paul's CJhurohyard, the busy centre of city lite, 
was the quarter round ^^oh many of these schools were 
grouped. There they were most likely to get a good clientèle, 
partiy, it may be, among those boys attending St. Paul's 
School who desired, like Sir Philip Sidney, to extend their 
studies. In St. Paul's Churchyard, also, lived the ohief 
bookselleni, who generally seem to have cultivatod friendly 
relations with Frraich teachers, especially those whose books 
they were conunissioaed to sell. Frequently they acted as 
agents for the teachers, who in their grammars advise pro- 
spective pupils to " inquire " at the bookseller's. And, at 
this time, when indicationa of address were given by reference 
to the nearest place of importance, printers' signs are fre- 
quency used to locate the situation of French schools. At 
least one of these schools seems to have been very well known, 
tor in 1590 the printer W. Wright, senior, gave as his address, 
" neare to the French School." ^ 

All of them, however, did not owe their origin to the French 
refugees. We hear, for instance, of a certain John Love, an 
Eng^shman, son of the steward of the Jesuit college founded 
by the Fi^lish Catholics at Douay, who had a French school 
Dear St. Paul's, at the end of the century. But he was suspect, 
as it was feared he might be an " intelligenceer." * Among 
the earliest, however, if not the first of these French schools, 
was that of Peter Du Ploich, a Frenchman, and no doubt a 
refugee ; at any rate the text-book for teaching French which 
he published shows his strong sympathy with the Protestants. 
This waa entitled A Treatise in English and Frenche right 
necessary and profitable for al yowny children, and was first issued 
in about 1653 from the presB of Richard Graiton, who had 
"privilege do l'imprimer seul." ' Of this schoolmaster's life little 
is known.* From his little French text-book, " right necessary 
to come to de knowledge of the same," we leam that he kept 

' E. Arber. Trmterift oj At Retitten d/ Uia Company of Slaliontrt, 15S4-16éO. 
T. p. 162. 

' Calendar of Slale Papaa, Domatie : Adderida, ISSO-UBS, p. 413. 

* Handlillé of Booti prinlai tv tAmdm Printsra, ISOISS.'B'ibUog. Sou., 1613 : 
Orafton, p, 13. 

* There ia no tnoe of Da FloiDh'B imme io any of tlie regilten of aJieni publiahed 
byUieEag. Boo. The only tnoe of a name resembling tiù is that of Peter de Ploysie, 
butcher, iu Biwdetieet Wud (I«7 SttbgidiM, 1619), 
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his Bohool at tlie sign of the Bose in Trinity Street ; tiiat he 
was married, and probably received some of his pupils into 
Mb liODse ; and that he tan^t French, Latin, and writing. 
Probably religions instrnctioii also formed part of the cniri- 
cnlnm, as it did in the other schools of the time; both 
Henry Vili. and Edward VI. iesned orders that the Pater- 
noster, the Ten Commandments, and the Apostles' Creed 
shonld be taught to children.^ Not only Du Ploioh but 
other French teachers of the time provided religious for- 
midaries in i^ieir boohs for teaching ilie langusge, and in 
1559-1660 the printer William Griffith received a licence to 
print a Catechism in Latin, French, and English.^ 

The Catechism, Litany, Suffrages, and prayers occupy a 
large part of ï>u Ploich's Treatise, which is of qnarto size, 
and consists of about fifty leaves.^ All these formularies are 
given in both French and English, arranged in two columns 
on each page.* Then come three' familiax dialogues which 
constitute the third, fourth, and fifth chapters of the book. 
The first of these gives us a lively picture ût family life at the 
time. From the street, where we meet friends and are taught 
how to greet and address them, we pass into the house, where 
we are spectators of the family repast and of the lurival of the 
guests, and hear conversation on maJiy subjects in which 
Dn Ploich finds an oppori>unity for self-advertisement by 
mentioning his school and address. A child reads a passage 
from the New Testament, and the meal is preceded and 
followed by lengthy thank^vings, which, however, do not 
interfere with the joviahty and conviviality of the host. 



Sir, yon moke no 


MoiUt TOUfl ne fsiotsa paa 






Yoa Bay nothing. 




What iholde I uj' ! 


Qm diroya-ie 7 


I csnoot BpeakB frenche. 


Je BB sail pae parler ftançoia. 


I nnderatande yoQ not. 




God, what say yoo t 


Dieu, qne diotoe-vooal 


Yon apeake as weU 


VouB parlei ausay bien 


u I doo and betMr. 




Pantonine. 


Pardonnei moy. 



to aaj BO. de dire ainey . . . eio. 

The next two jlialogues deal with subjects characteristic of 

' F. Waleon, GramniaT SchooU, pp. 69 et *eq. 

* Aiber, Slaliontra' Réguler, I p. 126. ' Sig. A-N in fours. 

* Freoob in Koman type. English in blank letter. 
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these books for teaching Fienoh — ashing the way, the anival 
and entertainment at an inn, and finaUy, buying, aelling, and 
bargaining — aU topics useful tot merchanta and merchants' 
apprentices, from whose ranks Du Hoich probably leoruited 
a number of his pupils. " L'aprentif " is the word he uses 
in speaking of his pupils, though there is no proof to show 
that he employed it in any special sense. Then comes a fifth 
chapter containing the following headings : " Pour demander 
le chemin," "Âoltre communication en cherauohant," "Pour 
aller coucher," "Poursoy descoucher," and beginning thus: 

ha cote of loinea bon de 

(NU WBf. imM ohemiiL 

We be not. Non Bommee. 

Bat we be. Si sommes 

We go well Nom slloiu bien. 

We doo nok Non t&isons. 

But ve doo, Sibyde. 

Bebolde then oometb e woman. 

Wewill wks her 

whiohe a the waj. 

Oood vife. ehew me 

the ryghte w&y 

ben benoe to the nexte towii& 

Smifgbte bdoie jon. 

DpiHi whioke haude ? 

On the lefte bande. 

In the sixth chapter the merchants leave the inn i 
early morning to traùsact their business : 

Wil we go Voalon» nons alter 



Si faiaong, attendez. 


Voyla nue femme qui vient 




on eit le droiot ohemin. 


JTamie. monstre moy 


le drcBot ohemin d'ioy 


an prochain village. 


Toosioms devant von». 


A qoeUe main T 


A U main gauohe. eto. 



eanbye 


ponrrona aeheter 


wmethyngl 


qoelq» ehoee. 


That Bhold be *d done, 


Ce eerrat bien laiat. 


but it i» yet too tymely. 


mail il eut onoore trop \ 


Bj your lieeni» it ii tyme. 




Have yon any Eglysbe elotb ? 


Avez TOUB dm drapa d' 


Ye. what <Hdonr. 


Ony, qnoUe oouleor . . 



At the end come the names of the âgures, necessary for such 
transactions, and finaUy information and advice in verse form, 
without any English rendering, " pour gens de finance " : 



Toy qui est receveur du Roy 
Je te prie entens et me croy. 
B«f oy avant que tu e^iipvea, 
Eacriptz avant que tu délivres. 
De recevoir laits diligence 
Et fais tardif ve délivrance. 
En tes clera paa tant ne te fle 
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Que Teoir to laia uonTent oublie. 
Regarde souTent en ton papier 
Quimt, quoy, oombien il fault payer. 
PreoB lettrée quy soyent ToUlablM, 
Aye panollea amiables> 
Et Boya diligent de compter. 
Ainsy poamu plus baolt montor. 

I>a Floich seems to liave brought vitii him to England 
a GeneTsn " A B C," or book of elementary instroction and 
prayerB for children, such as was common in France as well as 
in England. The next section of his treatise treats of the 
French A B ia words identical with those of an ^ B C 
français printed at Geneva in 1551. This is followed by a few 
very slight rules in English, which tell □& not to prononnoe the 
last letter of a French word, except e, t, and p, when the next 
word b^ins with a coneonant ; to neglect a vowel at the end of 
a word when the following word begins with another vowel ; 
also that the accusative precedes the verb ; that after au, ou, », 
and eu, I is not sounded ; that the consonants ap, at, and 
ct should not be separated in pronunciatioQ ; and that the 
negative is formed by placing ne before the verb and paa or 
poijit after it. To this scanty grammatical information, which 
bears considerable resemblance to that contained in some 
previous works,^ the eighth and last chapter adds the con- 
jugation of the two auxiliaries in Latin, ï^lish, and French. 
The treatise closes with a Latin poem addressed to " preceptor 
nost«r Du Ploioh " by John Alexander, one of his pnpils, and 
with a table of contents. 

No doubt French was the basis of the whole of the instruction 
given by Du Ploich in his school. His pupils learnt bo write 
from this French text-book, and memorized the Latin verbs 
with the French verbs. The fact that Du Floich places his 
few grammar rules at the end of the work, aad after the 
practical reading -exercises, shows what slight importance he 
attached to them. He would, we may assume, refer his pupils 
to them as occasion arose, but practical exerciees and con- 
versation formed the chief part of his lessons. He made free 
ose of Engli sh in explaining the meaning of the French, and 
throughout his book he sacrifices the EngUsh phrase in order 
to render more closely the meaning of the French, for which 
he duly apologizes : " that none blame or reprove this aayd 
translacion thus made in Englishe because that it is a htle 

^ Eapeoiollj the L»inbeUi fragmeat, and the IiUnduclûrie of l>uw«. 
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corrupt. For the author hatfa done it for the better declaryng 
of the diveraitie of one tounge to the other, and it is tamed 
almost worde for woide and lyne for lyne, that it may be to 
his youQg scholars more easy and lyght." 

Du Ploich was thoughtiul for his young pupils. " A 
little at a time, and that done well " was his motto. On this 
method, he says, the child will learn more in a week than he 
would do in two months by attempting a great deal at the 
beginning. The master should repeat the lesson two or three 
times before allowing the child to say it, and be ready to 
explain difficulties, and not wait for Uie child to guess. If 
not, the pupil will lose patience and the little courage he 
possesses. Du Ploich would have the verbs leamt on the 
plan already advocated on a larger scale by Dawes, that is, 
he advises the student to practise them negatively and inter- 
rogatively as well as in the usual affirmative form. 

Some time later, probably after Du Ploich's death, or 
when he had left England, there appeiu^ another edition of 
his grammar. This was printed by John Kingston, and 
finished on the fourteenth day of April 1678.^ An important 
change in the arrangement of the chapters distinguishes it 
from the edition of 1663 ; in the later edition the chapter on the 
alphabet and grammar is placed at the beginning, although 
in both issues the chapter on the two auxiliaries closes the work. 
Kingston — ^for he was probably responsible for the change — 
thus yielded to the tendency, which became stronger and 
stronger as time advanced, of placing theoretical before 
practiciJ instruction. In addition to slight variations, other 
differences between the two works are the omission of the 
verses for " gens de finance," and of the Latin poem addressed 
to Du Ploich by one of his pupils. 

The Little Treatise in English ami French was not the only 
work produced by Du Ploich during his residence in England. 
On its completion he turned his attention to the composition 
of a work on the estate of princes, which he called a Petit 
Recueil tresutile tt tresnecessaire de l'Etat dez Princes, dez 
Seigneurs temporelz et du commun peuple, faict par Pierre 
Du Ploych.^ This Mecueil is written in French. Its subject 



the Brit. Muh. Tho oopy ol 
BigDAtmr» A3. 

' Brit. Mug. Boy«l MSS. 16, E xnvii 
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matter is not of mnch interest, but the Latin verses vith 
vhich it closes inform us that Du Ploich had a lav d^ree 
(LicentiatOB Legam). He dedicated the manuscript, vhioh 
is not dated, to the " Boy tree puissant Eduard sixième de ce 
nom," who graciously received it and rewarded Dn Ploich's 
industry by a generous gift,^ This favourable reception en- 
couraged the iVench teacher to present another work to his 
" Soverain lord and master " in the course of the following year. 
This second manuscript is shorter than the earlier BecueU ; ' 
it bears the title of Petit Recueil des homaigea, honneurs et 
reeognoissances d&ubz par lea hommes a Dieu le créateur, avec 
certaines prières en la recognoîssance de soy meame. At the end 
occurs a passage of some interest in which Du Ploich express^ 
his intention of providing the work, unworthy as it is, with an 
English translation, as soon as he finds time and opportunity 
for such an undertakiug, for he has not English " de nature." ' 
This rendering, he says, will be " mot pour mot et ligne pour 
ligne, affin d'augmenter les couraiges des professeurs." We 
may infer from this that he thought of having the work 
printed in French and English for the use of students. 

A French school very similar to that of Du Ploich, but of 
which we have more details, was kept by Claude de SainHens, 
De Sancto Vinculo, or, as he anglicized it, Holyband, A native 
of Moulins and a Huguenot, Holyband probably sought refuge 
in En^and from the persecutions. In 1571 he is said to have 
been in England seven years ; * hence he must have begun his 
long career in London as a teacher of French in the year 1564. 
In 1566 he took out letters of denization.^ Holyband was 
not exactly a scholar, but rather a man of broad interesta, 
sustained by extraordinary vitality, and before he had been in 
England three years he had published two books for teaching 
French, which became very popular, and continued to be 
reprinted for nearly a century. There is no extant copy of 
the earliest edition of the first of these, but it appeared most 

1 EdwaTdhadthoMS.placedinhiBLibrajy. '^ichtiM, lAiemry Betaaint, p. cocxxxir. 

■ Royal MSS. 16, E ixiiL, 2B quarto !mi«. 

' " Et j« ne atiia pua si pTCBamptDeax de vouloir dire qae coluj livr? je aoye anffis. 
■ant a tianfllat^r da toat ea engloÎB, a oanae que je ne Fay de natnre. Maia a mon 
aimpEe entendement, ayant Topportmiilé et le loiair, Tenonivisj au ploa prea que ie 
pourra y/' 

* Retumt ofAUens in London, Hng. 8oo. Pab. x. 

' lAtU of Dtniaaioni, Eog. Soo. Pnb., ad nom. (a 8ancla TinouJo). Other detaita 
of his lite aie given In Misa L. £. Fairer'a Lavieetlti atarrei dt Clavdt dt Sainiienê, 
Paris, 1907. 
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probably in 1565. The earliest copy known is dated 1573, 
and bears the title, The French SchooUmaiaUr, wherin is most , 
plainlie eheiced the true and moat perfect way of pnmonncinge 
of thé FremA Tongue. The contents of this little book are 
of the kind which became cbaracteristio of works for teaching 
French. It opens with rules for pronilnciation and grammar 
in EngUsh, of little value or originality, and purposely made 
as concise as possible. These are followed by dialogues, 
collections of proverbs, golden sayings, prayers, and graces 
before meat, and a large vocabulary. The dialogues 
are by far the most interesting portion of the work. Like 
those of Du Floich, they show a close connexion between 
the teaching of French and the daily concerns of life. They 
give us a picture of the busy London of the time, and especially 
of St. Paul's Chnrohyard, as well as lively family scenes, 
together with the usual wayside and tavern conversation. 
We see the boy setting off to school in the morning, threading 
his way through the busy streets, and again see )tiTn return 
to the hearty and hospitable family dinner, during which he 
finds occasion to speak of his French studies. These dialogues 
are given in French and English arranged on opposite pages. 
Their dramatic interest may be gathered from the opening 
passage, where we listen to the servant hurrying the boy off 
to school : 



Haa T^uiçDÙ, levex 



Ho FnuoiB, arise mid go to 

■ahook : ;du aluUl b« beaten, tor it ia 

put aeren : make yon nod; qoiaklj. 



Dites TOE priecea, pnia v< 





M»rg»rett give me taj boaeu. 




Dispalnh I pis; yoa t when is mj 


moo ponrpoint I «pportm me iartierea 


doublet! bring mj garter» 


et mee «onliom i dooma moy oe ohanase- 


and my sboea: give me that shooing- 


pied. 


faone. 


Que lû\xe Tons 0. 1 qae ne vona hutez 


What do you there t why malta yon no 




haslet 




Talie fltet a olBane shirt. 


bUnohe, car la ToMre est Hop sale : n'ert 


torjouma tootoole; is it not T 


dleiHsT 






Make haste then, for I do lany too long. 




It is moijit yet, tarry a litle 


que ie la seiche an feu : i'aoray t«t lait 


ChatImaydrioitbythefl«: Iv-iUhaye 




coone done. 


Je ne asniofe tarder si longaemeat. 


I caauot tany so long. 


ABei Tons en, ie n'en Teui point. 


Go your way, I will none ol it. 


VoBtre mere me Ituicer» si tous allei 


Your mother wiU chide me it yon go to 


a l'esobole sans Twt» ehemi» blanohe. 


school without your oleao shirt. 
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And ^ter quarrelling with Margaret, and using rather bad 
language, Francis receiveB Ms parents' blessing, and starts 
off to school. Unfortunately we are not spectators of his 
doings there. 

Whether Holyband had opened his French school or not 
when he composed th« French Schoolemaister is uncertain ; - 
but the school was evidently in full swing at the time his 
second work appeared, about a year lat«r, in 1566, The 
contents of the new work. The French lAtUeton, a moat eaaie, 
perfect, and abaolute way to learn the French tongue, sixe much 
the same as those of the French Schoolemawter. There is, 
however, one important difference between the two works. 
In the SchoolemofUter the rules precede the practical ez^^:ises, 
but this order is reversed in the LitUeion. In the first 
work Holyband does not appear to have fully evolved his 
method of teaching French. By the time he wrote the 
French Littleton he was able to lay down principles, based, ' 
no doubt, on experience, and consequently he attached a 
higher value to the second of his works, tmd used it himself 
in teaching. The French Schoolemaiater was intended more 
for the use of private pupils. It was described as a " perfect 
way " of leandng French without any " helpe of Maister or 
teacher,^ set foorthe for the furtherance of all those whiche 
doo studie privately in their own study or houses." Holyband 
himself does not seem to have given it much attention after 
its first appearance. Nevertheless it enjoyed as great a popu- 
larity and went through as many editions, or nearly so, aa its 
author's more favoured work. Other French teachers made up 
for Holyband's neglect by editing it themselves in the early 
seventeenth century. 80 great indeed was its success that 
in 1600 a tax of 20 per cent waa levied on each edition for the 
benefit of the poor.^ We may perhaps conclude from this 
that those who studied French privately were numerous. 

The value of the French Littleton is more educational ; it 
expounds all the favourite theories of its author. The name 
is taken from th^ popular work on English law, the text-book 
for all law-students, Littleton's Tenures. While the French 
Schoolemaiater was a small octavo, the Littleton was printed to 
the size of a tiny pocket-book, in 16mo. First come practical 

^ Yet in tbla work Holyband refen sereial timea to (he hKeatâtj of haTing a good 
' Pacier, o^ eit. f,il. 
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exercises in the foim of diali^uea in French and Enghsh,* but 
of less lively interest than those of the Schoolemaister. They 
deal, however, wiUi the same subjects,' only, as we read them 
we do not forget, as we were inclined to do in the earlier book, 
that we are reading exercises intended for school use. Then 
follow proverbs, golden sayings, prayers, the creed, the fifth 
ohapter of the Acts of the Apostles, a treatise on the iniquity 
of dancing {Traité des Danses), and finally a vocabtdary less 
oomprehensive and of less value than that of the French 
Sdiooiemaisler. 

The French Littleton derives additional interest from the 
fact that in it Ilolyband sets forth a new system for 
renderii^ the pronunciation of French easier to the English. 
He realized the difficulties placed in their way by the many 
unsounded letters present in certain French words. He had 
no desire, however, to join the extremists, who advocated the 
omission of all such c<msonants in orthography as well as in 
pronunciation. Holyband considered such letters an essential 
part of the word, and often a useful indication of the pronuncia- 
tion of vowels and of the derivation. He therefore proposed a 
compromise which he thought would please both parties : he 
retains the unsounded letters, but distinguishes them from 
those which were pronounced by placing a small cross below 
them,* a device adopted in later editions of the French 
SchoolenuiiêteT also. A short quotation from the conversation 
for travellers and merchants wiU show how Holyband applied 
his method: 



HcHUdeur od jHkei toiu bi beUemeat 1 


Sit wbiOua ride f ov m BofUy t 




To London to Bartèelomewi faire. 


Jb ™y an Lsndi jk Paria, je nty à Rooen. 


I go to Lundi M Pariii, to Bouon. 
ând I aleo : let □■ ga together: I am 


bien aise d'aroir ttoaiê compagnie. 
Alloua de pu Diea : [licqaoiia un peu. 


very glad to have found compaii;. 


j'ay pour que noni ne venion» pu là 


a litteU, I tear we ahaU not oome thitbec 


de ioor. car le Joleil s'en ya oonohcr. 


by daylight : the annne goeth down*. 


Mail ot logerona nom t 06 «t le 


Bat where shaU we lodge I where ie tlie 



^ An in the French Schooltmaisttr, Fnnoh and EngfiBlh are arranged en opposite 
pdg», the Tnnoh in Roman oharaolers, and the Eugl^ in black letter. 

' Dea eaoholiers et I'escbole — Pont Toyageura — Du Logia, Du PoEdi, Vend» et 
«oheter. Pour marchaiu. 

* 8ylviaa(lG30) had placed a amall vertiosl line over final auaoiiiided cc 
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meiUenr logù T la meillem^ boateleria 1 
He voni Boooiei pu de oeb : 
o^Mt an grand marcha a reoseigae de 1 
iedelaoroii. 



Je toy joyani 
DBiifle g'aj be 



■ppetjt: J'eapire 



de matobanti. 

Nous disons en ncaCre pais que deeitmer 

de iilumi dianer d'adrooats, souper 

de marohanta et. odifloion de moynes e*t 

la meilleure oheie qu'on Bauroit faire, et 

pour vivra en epionrien. 

Et OD dit eD no9li« paroisse qne jeunes 

médecins font lee eymetierea bosaua 

et vieni procareais, pnicis tortns : mais 

an contraire que jeunee prcxïUi«iirE et 

vieni médecins, jenne obair, et 

vieil poisson sont lee meilleuis. 

Or bien, irons noos acheter oe qu'il 
nous faut r Xoni 



beat lodging t tbe beat time I 

Care yon not for that : it is 

at tbe great maifcet, at the sign of tbe 

flowerDeluoe, right over a^unst tbe crosse. 

I am glad that I am airired, for 

truly I bare a good stomaeke ; I hope to 

make to-night a maiabannicB supper. 

We say in onr coontiy, that hunters 

breakefsst, Isvyen dinner, supper 

of msrohanntes, and monkes drinking is 

the best cheere that one can make, and 

And they say in our parish that young 
phisiljans make tbe ahurcbardea orooked 
and old attomi» satee to go awiy, but 
on the contraiy that young lavyeiB, 
olde phisiljons, young ûeah, and old 

bny that whiche 



Bdoud que n 
la boutique : 



te levee-tn I 



Dsicnr, madame, mcadam». 



Roland, why doeat tbon not rise t open 
the sbop : are yon yet a bed 1 
Thou lovetb the fethera well : if n^ 
msjster commeth dowoe and find not 
the shop opened, he will be angiy. 
Sirs, air, my lady, maiatioa, gentlewoman, 
what laok you I what seek you T 
What wonld yon bny willingly I . . . 



Qu'aoheteriez voiu volontiers 7 

The most interesting of the dialogues in the French LitUeton, 
however, is that in which we have a picture of Holyband's 
school, which was first opened in St. Paul's Churchyard at 
the sign of Lucrèce— the shop of the printer Thomas Purfoote. 
Here we see children arriving for their lessons early in the 
morning, each with his own books and other materials. The 
schoolroom seems to have been a lively place ; the scholars 
are represented as fighting, pulling each other's hair, tearing 
their books, and indulging in other pranks of the kind. 
Holyband sought to keep order by means of a birch, and 
one of the many offences which called it into action was 
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the speaMng of English. In this little school of hie. Holy- 
band appeaiB to have laboured at the task he set himself 
of leading the English nation " comme pat la main au 
cabinet de (noatre) langue françoyae," und^ excellent con- 
ditions. The whole atmosphere seems to have been French. 
The cnrriculnm, however, was not confined to this one 
language. Holyband had to safeguard his interests by instrnot- 
ing his pnpils in the subjects taught in the ordinary English 
schools, and so we and him teaching Latin, writing, and 
counting, as well as French, and probably by means of French. 
With some of bis pupils Holyband studied Terence, Vergil, 
Horace, the Offices of Cicero, and with others, Cato, the 
Puerilea ConfabidaUunctiUK, and Latin grammar, according 
to their capacity. Yet others leamt reading, writing, and 
French only. Morning school, which closed with prayer 
at eleven, was devoted chiefly to the study of Latin. The 
afternoon was given over entirely to French ; and it does 
not seem unreasonable to suppose that other scholars came 
then specially for instruction in French. The pupils 
returned for afternoon work at mid-day, and began by 
translating French into English and then retranslated the 
English back into French, using, we may be sure, Holyband's 
French Littleton. Next came a little practice in vocabulary, 
in which "maister Claude" asked them the French for 
various English words. Grammar was not neglected, but 
questions concerning it do not appear to have been invited 
until some difSculty in the text rendered it necessary. The 
pupils were also required to decline various nouns and 
verbs which occurred in the text. The auxiliaries they were 
expected to learn by heart. Not until five o'clock did the 
long French lesson draw to a close, and then the scholars lit 
their torches or lanterns and set off home after being dis- 
missed with evening prayers. Before their departure, they 
received instructions to read the lesson for the following 
day six or seven times after supper. By doing this, their 
master assured them, it would appear easy on the morrow, 
and be leamt without effort. 

Holyband informs us that his charges were one shilling a 
week or fifty shillings a year. He allows that this was more 
than the fees asked for in most schools, but justifies the higher 
charge by the superior instruction imparted. At any rate his 
school was very prosperous. In 1668, when it had been in 
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existence for at least two, and perhaps three years, we find him 
assisted by an usher, one John Henrycke, said to be a French- 
man.^ Hewas,Dodoubt,the Jehan Henry "Maietred'Eschole," 
who wrote a dizain in praise of Holyband's French SchocAt- 
maister {1573), where, in rather questionable French, he 
summoned the students of France to devote all their attention 
to " ce poli et belle œuvre," and not to read 

Des ravaudeuis le reste, 

Qui souloyeat quelques regie» esorire, 

Mais, au vra; indices de lee lire. 

Holyband, as we have noticed, was a very active and some- 
what restless person, never staying long in one place, and it 
is difficult to follow him in his frequent changes of residence. 
For a time he removed his school to Lewisham, then outside 
London. Here, sometime before 1573, he had an interview 
with Queen Elizabeth, who perhaps visited his school as 
she passed through the village, for the head boy, Harry 
Edmondee, pronounced a discourse before Her Majesty. 

In 1576 Holyband had given up his French school, and 
entered the ranks of French private tutors, living in the house 
of a patron. He was one of the aliens dwelling in Salisbury 
Court, the residence of Lord Buckhurst, and, no doubt, was 
engaged in teaching French to the yoimger children of his 
protector. He had previously come into contact with this 
noble family, and had probably received some assistance from 
this quarter on his arrival in England, and may have taught 
French to the eldest son, Robert Sackville, now at Oxford,* 
to whom he dedicated both his early works. 

When we first hear of Holyband he was already married 
and had children. His wife died probably before he went to 
Salisbury Court. Two yeaj^ later he married an English- 
woman, Anne Smith,' and had resumed his French school in 
St. Paul's Churchyard, but his address was now at the sign of 

' Hng. Soo. Pnb. i. pt. iii p. 400. The name John Henricke oconn liBquontly 
in the regieteQ td alieiu. The» vaa s John Bemyke, s " Dalahaum," who, in 1167, 
•wta living in Broadatnet Ward, and had been three weeks in England ; and, in ISTIi 
in St. Mary Alahnroh Paciah, Then be a gaid to haie been five j^ara in Euglani], and 
to be a native of Bacons in Brabant and ninel«eD yean old. Id 1SS2 one of the same 
oame was living in Blaokfrian and had two HirTant* (Hog. Soo. Pnb. z. pt. i. p. 8£2 ; 
pL ÏL pp. 91, S63). In 1679 a John Headiioke tram the doaûaïoii <d tJie Bidiop ol 
Liege leoeived letlen of denizaUon {Hng. Soo. Pub. viii. ai nom.}. It do« not >eem 
KkBly that Holyband emjjoyed one o£ the Walloon», whoae aooent ba tangbt bia pnpila 

' Footer, .^lumni Oxoniaua, ad nom. 
' Paner, op. ei(. p. 1 . 
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the Golden Bell, for the prints Thomas Pnrfoote had moved 
his Bign to Newgate Market. Heie he lemained for some 
time, until 1581 at the earliest, and probably somewhat 
later. He also attended the French Church. At this period 
of his life he again turned his attention to writing on the French 
langu^^, and collecting together notes which he had no doubt 
compiled in past years. In 1580 three new works on French 
appeared from his pen. One was a Treaiiae for Declining 
Verbe— s, subject which he calls " ^e second chiefest worke 
of the Fienohe tongue "—written at the request of several 
gentlemen and merchants. The book itself is of httle value, 
and did not by any means share the popularity of his eariiest 
books. Still, two other editions appeared, one in 1599 and 
the other much later, in 1641. The second of these works, 
dealing with French pronunciation on much the same lines 
as the French Litâeton, was even 1^ popular. It was 
intended for the " learned," and consequently written in 
Latin — De Pnmuntiatvme linguae gaUicae} Holyband was 
also becoming more ambitious in Ms dedications ; probably 
through Lord Buckfaurst, the queen's cousin on his mother's 
side, he was able to dedicate his treatise " ad illustrissimam 
simulque çloctissimam Elizabetham Anglomm Reginam." At 
the end Holyband added a dialogue in three different kinds 
of spelling — ^the new, the old, and his own — as well as a 
Latin sermon on the Resurrection. A French - English 
Dictionary was the titird of these works, published in 1680, 
with the title : The Treasurie of the French Tong, Teaching 
the way to varie aU aorta of Verba, Enriched ao plentifully 
with Wordes and Phrases (for the benefit of the atudioua in that 
language), as the like hath not before bin publiahed. Many 
years later, in 1593, Holyband again gave proof of his deep 
interest in French lexicography by the publication of his 
DicHonarie French and English, published for the benefit of the 
studious in that language, based on his earlier work, but on a 
much larger scale.^ 

Meanwhile he had had an opportunity to extend his 
knowledge and to refresh his mind by a long journey on the 
Continent. Once more he had yielded to his lov^e of change 
and movement, aaid entered the service of another power- 
ful patron, Lord Zouche, to whom he dedicated his dictionary 

• C. livot, l4t Orammaire JrançaiK tt la 
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ol 1693. In the dedication we are told how he had under- 
taken a "long, lointajn, pénible et dangereux voyage" with 
Ma noble protector, who waa to him " plutôt pere ou baston 
de TÎeillesBe que non pB,s maiatre. Seigneur ou commandeur." 
Thu8 we may conclude that, when Lord Zouche crossed to 
Hamhui^ by aea in March 1587, intending to qualify himeeU 
for public service on the Continent, aa well as to " live 
cheaply," Holyband accompanied him, and, no doubt, found 
many opportunities for serioua etudy. They proceeded to 
Heidelberg, where their names were inscribed on the 
matriculation register of the univeraity in May.* Zoache 
then travelled to Frankfort, Basle (1688), Altdorf (1590), 
and thence to Vienna (16Ô1), and on to Verona, returning to 
England in 1593." 

After the publication of this last of hie worka in 1593, we 
loae sight of Holyband in his rôle of teacher of French. He 
was, however, still in England in 1597, when he dedicated a 
new edition of his French LitÛeton to a new patron, Lord 
Herbert of Swansea. Thereafter he ia not mentioned, and 
subsequent editions of his most popular works — the Schoole- 
maiater and French LitUeton — were isBued without hia super- 
vision. Probably he had returned to his native country, for 
in the last of hia published worka he assumes the title of 
" gentilhomme bourbonnaia," which suggeats that he had come 
into the poaaession of some property in his native province, 
where his name was atill known in the seventeenth century.' 
Certain it ia that he did not remain in England. There is no 
further trace of his children, of whom he had at least four.* 
Thus silently, as it forgetful of his former habita, he alipped 
out of sight after he had spent nearly forty years teaching 
hia language in England. He won the praise of the scholar 
Richard Mulcaster, soon to be appointed Head of St. Paul's 
School, near which Holyband had so long had his own modest 
establishment; and the poet George Gasooigne wrote a 
sonnet in his honour : 

The pearl of price which Englishmen have sought 
So farre abroade, and coat them there so dere, 
la now founde out within our country here, 
Aq<Ï better oheape amongst us maj be bought. 

1 Sohiokler, Êgliiei du Stfiige, L p. 388. » Diet Hat Biot„ sd nom, 

* Fame, op. nl, p. IS. Miss Fairer Buggeeta that Holyband waa comiecW with 
tbe family of ThoiUier de Saint Lyeni of Houliofl {op. eii. pp, a, 9), 

• Latin poem in the Campo di Fior, 1583. 
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I meoD the French that paarle of pleasant apoeoh, 
Whiah Bome songht for, and bought it with their livea. 
With sioknesae some, ;ea lome with bolts and gives, 
Bat all with payna thu peerlaMe pearls did aeeke. 
Now Holyband, a friendly French indeede, 
Hath tone such pannes, for everie English ease. 
That here at home we may this laoguage leame. 
And for the price he oraveth no more meede 
But thonkfull harta to whome his peorles may please. 
Oh, thank him then, that bo much thanke dothe eame. 

Holyband, like his predeceBsor Du Ploioh, v/aa an advocate 
of the practical teaching of languages. A perfect knowledge 
of French, in liis eyes, coDaiated in being able to read and 
pronounce the language accurately. Thus the first thing to be 
done by those desiring to study the language is to begin to read 
at onoe. The learner must not " entangle himself at the first 
brunt« " with rules ; but, " after he hath read them over, let 
hi'm take in hand the dialogues, and as occasion requireth 
he shall examine the rules, applying their use unto his pur- 
pose." ^ He must first " frame his tongue by reading them 
aloud, noting carefully which letters are not pronounced, 
looking for the reasons why they are lefte in the rules of 
pronunciation," so that " when he shall happen uppon other 
bookes printed without these caracters he may remember 
which letters ought to be uttered and which ought not." In 
these rules * Holyband endeavours to explain French sounds 
by comparison with English sounds. His treatment of the 
letter a may be given as an example of his method. " Sound 
our a," he says,* "as you sound the first Billable in Laurence, or 
Augustine in English. When a is joined with in it loseth his 
sound, or at the least it is very little heard : as pain, hautain. 
. . . Pronounce then as if they were written thus : -pin, 
havUn. . . . But if e followeth n, then i goeth more towards 
n, thus : Ixdaine, semaine . . .," and then he proceeds to 
describe in like fashion the sounds of the diphthong ai. 
His treatment of the sound gn is quaint and interesting. 
" When you find any word written with gn, remember 
how you pronounce these English words, onion, minion, 
companion, and such like : so melting g, and touching smoothly - 

' In the BeiooUmaialeT, on (he oonlnty, the Bioiniaes follow the nûee, " to the 

end that I may tesche b; experieme and proctEoe that vbiflb I haie sbewed by arte." 

' The philological ude of Eolyband'i noik hog been fully treated by Farrer, 

* In tbe Schoolemaiiler, The rulea of tLe French LUiUlon are much ibc e&me, 
only leee qnaintly worded. 
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the roofe of tlie month with the flat of the tongae, say : mignon, 
oignon, compagnon ; say then, cam-pa-gne, campa-gnie, and 
not cam-pag-ne, campag-nie, eeparating g from n ; but rather 
sound them as if they were written thus ia your ËngUeh 
tongue, campaine, campanie." 

Such rules aloae, however, were of little value ia Holyband's 
opinion, and we cheerfully agree with him. The reader must 
be very circumspect in his use of them, and his teacher a 
very skilful Frenchman, " or else all will go to wracke." He 
seems to have thought tiiat much more depended on the tutor 
than on rules. N'a douht he fully shared the opinion stated 
eturher by Duwes, that rules are of more use to the teacher 
than the learner. " Oh how busie is this tongue," he says of 
French, " and into what maze doth the learner enter which 
doth take it in hand: therefore let his tutor be sevenfold 
skilfull." We are prepared, then, to find Holyband agree- 
ing with Henry VIII.'s tutor on another point — the teaching 
of French and writing of French grammars by the English. 
To him it appeared obvious that " it is not the part of a 
stranger, except he be learned and of a long continuance in 
France, to give precepts concerning the pronunciation of the 
(French) tongue : yea neither of the best Frenchmen, be he 
never so learned or eloquent ia the same, except he hath 
practised the premises by teaching or otherwise by a long 
and diluent observation." There can be no question of 
committing rules to memory ; they merely serve to throw 
light on the reading matter. Yet the practice of memor- 
izing is not neglected. There were two purposes for which 
it was called into use, the verbs, chiefly the two auxiliaries, 
and vocabulary, to which Holyband attached much import- 
ance. 

According to Holyband himseU, his method had excellent 
results. He was especially proud of the pronunciation of Jub 
pupils. In teaching this he followed a plan which strikes the 
modem reader as curious, but which had already been em- 
ployed in an early sixteenth-century grammar, that of the 
poet Alexander Barclay. According to this plan he taught 
his scholars the main characteristics of the different dialects 
of France, as well as the pure French in which they were 
encouraged to speak. His reason for doing so was to put 
them on their guard against the vMiety of dialects, chiefly 
Picard and Walloon, spoken by the numerous refugees 
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scattered all over London. When new scholars came to his 
school froin"ot'her French BclioolB,"h6aesareBUB that onhearing 
them speak and pronounce any letter incorrectly, his own pupils 
" spie the faultea as Boone as I, yea they cannot abide it : and 
which is more they will discerne whether the maister which 
taught them ârat was a Burgonian, a Norman, or a Houyet." 

The reading, which Holyband made the basis of his Ian- 
guf^ teaching, was always explained by means of Ei^lish 
renderings. In his dialc^ues he makes no attempt to retain the 
purity of the English phrase. En^ish for him was merely a 
vehicle for interpreting to his young scholars the meaning 
of the French, " for I do not pretend to teach them any other 
thing then the French tongue," and so he begs his readers 
not to " muse " at the English of his book, but to take the 
French witii such goodwill as it is offered. It will be noticed 
that on this point, as on many othera — placing the rules 
after the practical exercâses, for instance — Holyband re- 
sembles Du Ploich, and no doubt he was acquainted witii 
the Trea^se of his less well known fellow - teacher. The 
points of resemblance between the dialogues of the two works 
are sufficient proof of this, although Du Floicb's catmot 
compare with Holyband's in interest. Another work which 
had some influence on his dialogues was the lAngvae Latinae. 
ExerciUUio of the great Spanish scholar and educationist 
Vives — a book containing Latin dialogues, dealing with the 
Life of the schoolboy at home and at school, at work and at 
play. This was a very popular school-book in the sixteenth 
century, and was most likely used by Holyband in the Latin 
lessons at his own school. He also incorporated the Iiatin 
dialogues of Vives in a work which he called the Campo di 
Fior, orfiowery field of four langvagts, Italian, Latin, French 
and English, giving the dialogues in these four languages. This 
work appeared in 1583, when he was probably still teaching 
in St. Paul's Churchyard.^ 

Besides these French schools kept by private individuals, 
there were others in connexion with the French churches. After 
the foundation of the French Church in Tbreadneedle Street, 
other churches had arisen in different parts of the country. 
The education of the children attending these institutions 
had to be seen to, and very soon schools were established 

1 The Italian SOiodl- 
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under the supervision of the churches themaelvea> Although 
these echoola were prîmtirily intended for the instruction of 
the children of the refugees, they also undertook to teaoh 
those " who would wish to learn the French language." Just 
as some English attended the services of the French Church, 
so also some sent their children to the school associated 
with it. And it must be remembered that to some English- 
men the French Church presented greater attractions than 
the English Church did at that time ; for there natur^y 
grew up a bond of sympathy between the Protestant refugees 
and the English Nonconfomûstâ, many of whom sought 
in the French Church, with its Genevan discipline, a form 
of worship not sanctioned by the English Church. Others 
attended these churches for the same reason as the " Italianate 
gentleman," censured by Roger Ascham,^ went to the Italian 
Church : " to heare the (French) tongue naturally spoken, not 
to heare God's doctrine trewly preached." This was a practice 
strongly advocated by maaiy of the French teachers of the 
time. The number of Enghshmen of both kinds must have 
been considerable. In 1573 Elizabeth issued an Order for- 
bidding the French Church to give communion to those 
EngUsh who, by curiosity or dislike for their own ceremonies, 
wished to receive it in the French Church. The ohorch in 
T]u«adneedle Street took steps to limit the number of its 
English adherents. These were required to produce evidence 
of a sober life, and of loyalty to their own church, before they 
were allowed to communicate.' English names are not un- 
common in the Threadneedle Street Registers. Even mem- 
bers of the nobiUty stood as sponsors to the children of the 
French strangers, for instance, the Marquis of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Pembroke, and the Countess of Bedford, in the year 
1624.* The French Church at Southampton also had numerous 
English members and communicants,* while at Canterbury a 
rule was made that all the English connected with the church 
should know French ; on one occasion, a person was refused 
as a sponsor on account of his ignorance of that tongue.^ Con- 

' Sohiokler.fifflÙMdMBe/iiffe.iU, pp. 167-171. The membarsoIthBChorohsttended 

» The Schalemuler, ed. Arber, 1869, p. 82. ' Schicklar, op. cil. L p. 211. 

• Begisleri o/ ThreadmedU Street, Lanian, Hog. Soo. Pnb. ii. 

• B/gialre de ÏÈglite wallonne de SaiUhampIrm, Hug. Soo. Pub. It., 1890. In ISSi 
three baptisms were performed by Mr. Hopkins, an Englisb minieUr. 

• Sffieirt de FÊgliae de CaïUorbéry, Hng. Soc. Pob. t. pt. L, 1890. 
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dderiDg the esteem in -wbich the French churches were- held by 
many Englishmen, we may assume that some of the latter were 
glad to ta^e advaat^e cd the willingness of the French Church 
to receive their children into ite schools. The refugees, on their 
part, did not always send their children to their own schools. 
The sons of the wealthier strangers would go to the EngUsh 
grammar schools, and thence, in many cases, to the University.^ 

The subjects taught in these French church schools were, no 
donbt, much the same as those of the private French schools, 
including religious instruction, writing, reading, arithmetio, 
and possibly music. The curriculum appears to have been 
of quite an elemental^ nature. As to the teachers, they were 
required to be of sober life, and members of the French 
Church. They had to be appointed by the minister and 
presented to the bishop. They also were required to give 
the minister an accoimt of the books they read to the children, 
and of the methods fallowed, and be willing to adopt the 
advice of their superiors " sans rien entreprendre à leur 
fantaisie." Further, it was their duty to conduct the children ' 
to church on Sunday for the catechism.* Such were the 
regulations laid down in the second Discipline, drawn up on 
the restoration of the French Chnroh after the accession of 
Elizabeth. When this was revised some yeara later, in 1588, 
a few changes were made. The presentation to the bishop 
was dispensed with, and the teachers were no longer obliged 
to conduct the children to the catechism : they had only 
to prepare them to answer it. And the ministers, on their 
side, were required to visit the schools, accompanied by the 
elders and deaoons, at least four times a year ; their atten- 
tion was specially called to " those who teach languages," ' 

The French teachers attached to the Church at Canterbury 
are those of whom we have most detailed information. In one 
of the articles of a petition, which the group of refugees there 
addressed to the city authorities, in the reign of Elizabeth, they 
crave that permission may be given to the schoolmaster whom 
they have brought with them to teach both their own youth 
and also other children who desire to learn the French tongue.' 

' W. J. C. Moeiu {The Walloons and Aeir Chutch at Noncici, Hug. Son. Pab. i., 
1887-S, p. 68) enamerateB eightean «on» of Ëteutgen dC Notwioh who went to the 
Grammar Sohool and thenoe to Cambrid^ 

• Sohiokler, op. eil. l p. 106. • Ibid. p. 346. 

' Sotaickler, op. cil. i. p. 281 ; F. W. CroM. Hiitory oj tkt WaUoon and Sufiunal 
Chunh al CaiOvoT, Hng. Soa. Pub. ly., I8B8, p. 15. 
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Their request appears to have been well received, as a French 
church and school were established not long after. Among the 
names of the petitioners was that of Yincent Primont, teacher 
of youth, who seems to have b«en the first schoolmaster of 
this little community. He was a refugee from Normandy, 
and arrived at Rye in 1572.^ To the ofBce of schoolmaster, 
which he held for many years, was added that of Reader to 
the congregation — a post he resigned in 1584, owing to some 
action of the consistory which did not meet with his approval. 
The last mention we have of him, as schoolmaster, occurs in 
December 1683, when a member of the congregation was 
reproved for allowing his workmen to set a bad example to 
Master Vincent's scholars. He probably filled his position for 
some time after this date. Li August 1581, however, another 
teacher, Nicholas du Buisson, obtained permission " to go 
from house to house to teach children," and in 1583 received 
a smaJl quarterly allowance for taking charge of the children 
at the services in the Temple.' The demand for teachers 
' apparently increased considerably at this time ; in 1582 
we hear of a third schoolmaster, Paul Le Pipre, who had 
already been teaching for some time previous to this date. 
Le Pipre several times took steps to defend his monopoly and 
prevent the admission of other schoohnaBters. In 1582 he 
opposed the appUcation of Jan Roboem or Jean Robone, 
who sought permission to hold school. Roboem, who had 
been Reader in the French Protestant Church at Dieppe, 
fled thence to Rye in 1572, in company with his wife and 
two children.' He was in very poor estate on arriving at 
Canterbury, and the consistory of the French Chureh at last 
prevailed on Le Pipre to agree to his admission, promising 
him that if any disadvantage accrued to him thereby it should 
be remedied. Roboem was therefore told he might pat his 
notice on the door of the Temple — the usual form of advertise- 
ment — whenever he pleased.* He did not, however, keep it 
there long, moving to London in the same year. He is no 
doubtto be identified with the John Robonin, "schoolmaster of 
the French tongue," who was living in the " Warde of Chepe," 
and attending the French Church, at the end of 1582.^ 

' W. J. Hardj, Foreiffa Befugn» at Si/t, Proceedings Hug, Soo. iL, 1887-8, p. 674. 
' CrcflB, op. cit p. S3. 

* Hardy, op. cit. p. 670 (cp. Dorrant Cooper, Refugetâ in Svwex, Soawx Ânhaeo- 
logical CoUeclions, ïiiî., 1861). The name is hew written John Hobone. 

' F. W. Cross, vt tupra. ' Croee, vt supra ; Sohicklec, op. cil. i. p. 283. 
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Paul Le Pipie vas again approached in 1583 with regard 
to the appointment of another sohoolmaBter, probably a 
Buocessor to Bobcmin. He was told that another teacher 
was necessary, and that one had come forward, a destitute 
refugee, who wished for permiâsioa to teach in order to earn 
his hving. Le Pipre replied " tiiat he held to his agreement 
with the Church, namely that he eonld not leave without 
giving three monthe' notice." Ultimately it was decided 
" that the aforesaid should not be permitted to keep school, 
both on account of the agreement and because he was not 
aa yet sofBciently known to be of the religion." This teacher, 
whose name is not given, was, however, allowed to instmct 
" certain married people, and others grown up and over four- 
teen years of age who did not go to Paul's school, in con- 
sideration of his poverty." ^ 

Paul Le Pipre retained the position be was so unwilling to 
share with a colleague, for many years after this. The last 
we hear of him is in September 1697, when he was censured 
by the consistory for holdii^ school on Sunday. 

French schools likewise arose in other provincial towns, 
where French Churches had been established. There were 
also, it appears, similar private schools, with the primary 
object <d teaching ^French to the English, and unconnected 
witii the churches. Ât any rate, French and Walloon 
schoolmasters arrived in some of these towns. At Bye in 
1572, for instance, we come across Nicholas Curlew and 
Martin Martin, fugitives from Dieppe,* though probably, like 
Vinoent Primont and John Robone, they did not settle in 
the town. At Norwich, in 1568, was a Kerre de Bieu of Taill e 
who had arrived ten months before, and in 1622 Francis Boy 
and John Cokele.^ At Dover, in the same year, Francis 
Rowland and Kicholas Rowsignoll, both French schoolmasters, 
had " come out of France by reason of the late troubles yet 
continuing."* And lastly, at Southampton, we hear in 1576 
of Nicholas Chemin, who, in 1578, was refused communion 
at the church on account of his causing some disturbance in 
the congregation ; of a M. Du Flantin, dit Antoine Ylot, in 

' Hng, Soo. Pub. I. 

' Hudy. op. tit. p. 572. 

' Uoeiu, Tht WaUoom and their Chvreh at Ifoneich ; W. Domnt Cooper, Liatt 
ofForeicn Proteêtantê and Aliéné raidait i» England, 161S-1SSS, Camdeo Soo.. Igfl2. 

* G. H. Overmd, Strangers at Dovtr, p. 166 ; and D. Cooper, lAtU of Foreig» 
ProtatanU. 
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1S76, and of a Pierre de la Motte, ' meetre d'eecolle,' in 1677.^ 
No doabt most of these schoolmasters taught under the 
auspices of the French Churches. 

M. Do Flantin was one of a large nomber of ministers who 
took refuge in England, and his school was probably a French 
Church school, for seven of his young scholars are mentioned 
OB communicants. Many French pastors Uke him, no doubt, 
took to the teaching profession daring their stay in England, 
their numbers being far in excess of the ministers needed in 
the churches. The famous reformer, John Utenhove of Ghent, 
was in 1649 tutor to the son of a London gentleman.^ 
ValerMid Poullain, a converted priest, who, after being pastor 
at Strasbui^, came to England, for a time held a similar post 
in the household of the Earl of Derby ; ^ he afterwards became 
minister of the French Church at Glaatonbury on the recom- 
mendation of Utenhove. Another minister, Jean Lonveau, 
Sieur de la Porte, spent the time of exile from his Church of 
Roche Bernard, after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 
teaching languages in London, and there were many others in 
like case.* 

At Southampton there was a Fr«ich school of special 
interest. Its t«acher, like Du Plantin, was a pastor, though 
the school does not seem to have had any close connexion 
with the French Church. This schoolmaster and divine was 
the once famous Dr. Adrian Saravia, a learned refugee from 
Flanders. He became later Professor of Divinity at Leyden 
and an intimate friend of Casaubon ; and when he took refuge 
in England for a second time in 1587, he enjoyed some 
ecclesiastical preferment, and was one of the translators of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible.* During his first sojourn 
in England, however, he was engaged on a more humble task. 
He first arrived at Southampton in about 1567,* after having 
been for some years headmaster of a grammar school in 
Guernsey. Saravia 's school at Southampton was limited to 
sixteen or twenty youths of good family. It was a rule 
that all the scholars should speak French, Any one who 
nsed English, " though only a word," was obliged to wear a 
fool's cap at meals, and continue to wear it until he caught 

' Btgietn dt TÊgUit vmUonne dt Souiliamplini, Hng, 800. Pnb. iv. 

» Sohioklet, op. «(, i. 28. • ibid. L 59. 

* For exunpIS) John Veron, J. B. Cherallier, mentioned aboie. 

* DicL Sal. BÛV4 ad nom. 

* In I6eS letteia of denization were gisnted him (Hng. Soo. Pub. viii., ad «cm.]. 
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another in the same fault.^ Two Ei^lishmem, who later 
became well known as translators, acquired their knowledge 
of French in this school. One was Joahna Sylvester, famous 
for his translation of Du Bartas, and the other Robert Ashley, 
who turned Louis le Roy's De la Vicissitvde ou Variélé de* 
choses de l'univers (1579) into English (1594). Sylvester 
informs us that he leamt his French at Saravia's school " in 
three poor years, at three times three years old " ; "I have 
never been in France," he writes to his uncle, William Plumb, 
" whereby I might become so perfect." Elsewhere he expresses 
his affection for his master and his debt of gratitude to him : 



Sylvester did not put his knowledge of French into practice 
only by translations into English. He also WTot« some 
original verses in ftench ; the sonnet with which he offered 
to James I. his translation of the works of Du Bartas, a poet 
for whom the king had a great admiration, will show his 
skill in a difficult art : 

Voy, sire, ton Salusto habillé en AngloÎB 
(AngloiB, encore plue de cœur que de langage :) 
Qui, connaissant loyaU ton Royale héritage. 
En ces beaux Liz Dorez au sceptre des Oauloia 
(Comme nu vray BOUTerain des Vraye subjecfa françois), 
Cy à tes pieda aacrei te fait ton sainet Hommage 
(De ton Heur et Grandeur eternal temoinage). 
Miroir de touts Eeroa, miracle de touB Boys, 
Voy (site) ton Saluete, ou (pour le moins) son ombte, 
Ou l'ombre (pour le moins) de ses Traicts plus divins 
Qui, oraa trop noyrcis par mon pinceau trop oombre, 
S'eBclairoiront aux Baiï de tes yeux plus beuius. 
Doncques d'œil bénin et d'un accueil auguste, 
Beçoy ton cher Bartas, et Voy, sire, Saluate.' 

Another of Sylvester's contemporaries at Saravla's school 
was Sir Thomas Lake,' who became Secretary of State in the 
reign of James I., and is said to have read latin and French 
to Queen Elizabeth towards the end of her reign. His French 
accent, unlike that of his schoolfellows, seems to have left 
much to be desired. In 1612 he incurred much ridicule by 
reading the French contract of marriage at the wedding of 
the Princess Elizabeth to the Elector with a very bad accent. 

' MS. Memoir of Robert Ashley (Sloane, 2105) ; cp. SvlTester's Works, ed. Grosart, 
ISSO, L p. I. 

* Worii, ed. GroBort, i. p. «. See also L p. Ivii, and iL pp. 63. 301. 322. 
' lB67t-lB30. Did. JVot Biog., ad nom. 
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Saravia, it seemfi, encouraged his pupils to attend the 
French Church. Two of their names occur in the registers of 
the Church for the year 1576, viz. Nicholas Essard and 
Nicholas Carye, both probably Englishmen. Saravia himself 
and his wife were also regular attenders ; in 1671 and again in 
1576 he stood godfather at baptisms. The latest mention of 
hJTn occurs in 1577. Usually the descriptive title " minister " 
is added after his name.^ He is mentioned in the town 
records under the year 1576 as Master of the Grammar 
School, and in the following year the town paid 368. " for 
four yardes of broade cloth for a gowne for Mr. Adrian 
Saravia the schoolmaster at 9s. the yarde." ^ Apparentiy he 
had abandoned his private school, although it is very likely 
that he continued to take private pupils into his house, and 
that the grammar school acholare bad ample opportunity 
to learn French ; but it is hardly probabI»that he introduced 
the language into the grammar school curricnlnm, where, no 
doubt, Latin retained its usual supremacy.^ 

Thus we see that in the En^and of the sixteenth century 
French had no footing in the ordinary schools, but was taught 
in a growing number of small private schools kept by French- 
men, French-speaking refugees from the Netherlands, and 
sometimes by Englishmen. . 

In Scotland, on the other hand, French received more 
recognition in the grammar schools, although it did not form 
part of the ordinary curriculum, which was based on Latin, 
as in England. Yet in several schools its use was distinctly 
encouraged on lines which, we may conclude, were followed 
at Southampton grammar school in Saravia's time. For 
instance, the boys of Aberdeen grammar school, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, were enjoined to address 
each other in French, while the use of the vernacular was 
forbidden. In the famous grammar school of Perth, when 
John Rowe", the reformer, was master there, and many of 
tiie scholars boarded with him, we are informed that " as 
they spake nothing in the schoole and âelds but Latine so 
nothing was spoken in his house but French." It is of 
interest to note that in this school French is put side by side 

' Regittre de l'Êyliee tealiorme dt SouUKmplm, Bug. Soo. Pub, iv-, 1S90. 

■ J, S. Davids, History of Sovthimpltm, SontlismptiHi, 18B3, p. 311. 

' AnotheT Memlng, Thomu Hylooomiiu, & native of Bi&baat^ wu muter dI 
St. Âlbui'e Onmmai School, IBTO-lseS (WaUon, ProUMant Rejugeei, pp. 137-136). 
But thsrs ia nothing to ahon (hat he Gnoomaged the Btod; of FreuolL 
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with the ancient tongaes, as Falagiare had wished. ' After 
meab a selection from the Bible was read ; if from the Old 
Testament, in Hebrew, if from the New Testament, in Latin, 
Greek, or French.^ 

Tmrung to the more elementary education, we find French 
htdding a still lai^ei place in some of the parish scboola of 
Scotland, where it was taught as part of the regular course 
by the side of Latin. An interesting accoont of one of these 
schools has been left by James MelviUe, ia his diary .^ He 
records that in 1566, at the age of seven, he, togeth^ with his 
elder brother, was sent to a school kept by a kinsmaji, minister 
at Logic, a few miles from Montrose. This " guid, lemed, 
kind man " attended to the children's education, while his sister 
was " a verie loving mother " to them, and to a " guid number 
of gentle and honest mens bems of the country about," who sJso 
were at the school. "Ther we lemed," he continues, "to reid 
the catéchisme, prayers and scripture, to rehers the catéchisme 
and prayers par cœur. . . . We lemed tber the Rudiments 
of the Latin grammar, with the vocables in Latin ajid French, 
also divers speitches in Frenche, with the reading and right 
pronimciation of that tonng." Melville also assures us that 
his master had " a verie guid and profitable form of resolving 
the anthors," and that he treated them " grammaticallie, 
bothe according to etymologie and syntaxe " ; but, unfor- 
tunately, he gives us no further details on the teaching of 
French. After spending five years at this school, where, he 
admits, he leamt but little, "for his understanding was yet 
dark," he went to the grammar school at Montrose. There, 
although he had a French Protestant refugee, Pierre de 
Maxsilliers, to teach him Greek, he does not appear to 
have had occasion to continue his study of the French 
tongue. 

In Scotland, as in England, there were also special schools 
for teaching French. For instance, the French schoolmaster 
Nicholas Langlois, or In^she, who came to England in 1669, 
and in 1571 was installed in Blackfriars, London, with his 

^ AothoritiM f(« the use of Ifrench in Scotch «ohools are : J.Strons,SteomIarySdtica- 
Uon IB Sanland. Oxford, 1909, pp. 44 ct ttq.. TO, 142 ; T. P. YooDg. Hialoin dt Tm- 
tàgrumaii primaire et secondairi en Êcoist, Pah», 1907, pp. 12 ei «f„ pp. 64 et )tq. ; 
J. OmM. BurthSchoaitafSaïaand, London u>d GlWLgo», 1876, pp. 64, 401 i F. Michel, 
La ÊcoMait en Franet tt lea Fnmfaii en Êamt, 1882, iL p. 78. 

* AïOiAioiirapkii and Diary o/ Mr. James ifeiotile, mi»M(er of Kilretmy and 
Frofe»tot of Thaiogy in Ike tJaivertity of St. Andrtwt, éd. B. PÎMuia (Wodrow 
oc, Bdiubnigli, 1842), pp. 16 et teq. 
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wife and two ohildreD,^ moved to Scotland in about 1574. Be 
opened a French school in Edinburgh, which was subsidized 
b; the Town Ck>micil, and where he taught French, arithmetic 
and accounts until the time of his death in 1611. The Town 
Council of Aberdeen also showed itself favourable to French 
schools ; in 1636 it granted to a certain Alexander Bolland 
a hoence " to teach a French school," and allowed him " for 
that effect to put up one brod or eigne befoir his schoole door." 
Yet in spite of the fact that French received greater recogni- 
tion in the schools of Scotland than it did in those of England, 
there is nothing to show that the same general interest was 
taken in the study of the language. While in England large 
numbers of grammars and other text-books were published, 
there is only one notice of the production of a similar work in 
Scotland during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This 
solitary work, which a certain William Nudrye received a 
hcence to print in 1559,* waa entitled Ane ABC for Scottes 
men to read the freTiche- toung, with an exhortation to the nobles 
of Scotland to favour their old friends. The plea that FrMich 
was learnt by the help of French grammars imported from 
France, or on conversational methods, or yet again in France 
by direct intercourse with Frenchmen, may be applied with as 
much force to England as to Scotland, though it is not im- 
probable that in Scotland such methods were rehed on to a 
greater extent ; the friendly relations which existed between 
Scotland and France from the thirteenth century onwards 
encouraged large numbers of Scots to seek instruction in 
France, just as it led some Frenchmen to the Scottish centres 
of learning.' French tutors were said to be as common in 
Scotland as in England ; a Spanish ambassador reported to 
Ferdinand and Isabella as early as 1498 that " there is a 
good deal of French education in Scotland, and many speak 
the French language." Yet the fact remains that while one 
small French ABC appears to have been the only woA on 
the languf^e issued in Scotland, there was a whole series of 
such works published in England. 

^ HiB daughter Eether» who mamed a Scotch miniateT Kelio, became famaiu for 
har OBlligraphy. Borne of hec work, pr«SErved in the Bodleian, waa admired b^Heanw 
(CoUemionê and -RrcfUrciiotu, Oif. Ujet Soc., 1BS6, i. p. 38). 

' D. Uiumy, 8omt Early Gramnarê^ de. in us£ in SGOtiand, in tho Prooeedingl 
o( the Boy al Pbiloa. Soc. of Glaigow, mvi l pp. 267-8. In the Lilt of Bool» priMid 
in SeoUajid before 1700, by H. Q. Aldis (Edioboi^h ]3ibliog. 8oo., 1»M), then ia not 
ans boob on ^e Fnmct langnage amongst the 3919 titJei recorded. 

* PaAquicr» LeUaa, Âmaterdam. 1733, lib. L p. 5. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HUGUENOT TBÀCHEBS OF FBBNOH — OTHBB CLASSES OP FBKNCH 
TEÀCHBBS— lUCVALBIBS m TES PB0FX3SI0N— THE " DUTCH " 
AKD BNQIJSH TEACHBBS 

Wb have seen that some of the refugees who came to England 
ae a result of the persecutions in France and the Netherlands 
were professiona! schoolmasters ; others joined the pro- 
fession on their arrival, through force of cirCtinistancea, or as 
a means of repaying hospitality. The lot of such teachers 
varied considerably. Some lived and taught in gentlemen's 
f amihes ; others thrived by waiting on a private aristocratic 
clientèle ; others gained a more precarious livelihood under 
less powerful patronage ; and yet others opened private schools, 
often with decided success. Many of these teachers* were 
denizens, and had long teaching careers, chiefiy in London ; 
a certaiii Abraham BusheU, for instance, a native of " Rot- 
chell," had been a " schoolmaster of the French tongue " 
in London for twenty -two years in 1618, during which 
time he had attended the French Church. Many other 
French teachers were members of the French Church, which 
naturally, seeing that it fostered a French school itself, took a 
particular interest in the French schoolmasters generally. Thus 
in 1560 all French schoolmasters having schools in London 
were summoned before the consistory, which was seeking to 
ascertain how many belonged to the Church, and also what 
hook they used in teaching the children. Eight were ready 
to conform to the Church and its discipline;' a ninth, one 

^ ^la nam» of monj have been lost, owing to the inoDn]plet«neBa of the Tccoida, 
or to the taot that no profeasion ia ûidiDSted. A few are hnown from other eources 
to have been Hliodnia«(<g:s or private tutors ; op. Eagaeaot Soctet; Pablicatunu, 
voL X., Stttina i^ Atiem dumOinj tn London ; vols. viiL, xviiL, LrOera of Dataaiion. 

' Evrard Ersil, Ooiae Ganenr, ChsjlM Bod, Robert Fontaina. Chftria» Darril 

d' Arras, Jean Tsqnerie, Baadonia Maeoii, and Adrian Tmol [Schickler, Églitei du 

Refuge, L p. 124). Of these names only that of Robert Fonliiine is found in the JbAmu 

of Alitns. Chul« Darril and Adrian Trewl are agun mentiooed ii 

166 
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Gilles Berail, refused to conform, on the plea that he attended 
the English parish church and understood English as well 
as French. 

With the exception of Holyband, the chief Huguenot 
teachers who gathered round St. Paul's Chnrchyard would seem 
to have been Normana. One of these was Robert Fontaine, 
a friend of Holyband. He had a long and varied career in 
En^and as a teacher of French, Arriving in 1550, he re- 
mained in England during the reign of Mary, modifying Ms 
religious convictions to suit the exigencies of the time. He 
returned to his former faith early in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and expressed contrition for his "falling off to idolatry."^ 
He attended the French Church faithfully in the early time 
of its revival, but he appears to have gone more frequently 
to the Anglican Church in later years, and possibly his sympa- 
thies were more in that direction. The favourite neighbour- 
hood, St. Paul'sjChurchyard, was the scene of hia activities, 
and there he lived for many years with one of his countrymen, 
Mr. Bowry, a purae-maker. In 1571 he had been living 
seventeen years in the vicinity of the Cathedral, and in 1582, 
the latest mention of him in the returns of aliens, he was still 
in the same district, and appears to have been very prosperous. 

Some of this group of Normans added to their activities 
that of writing books for teaching French — an occijpation for 
which Fontaine, presumably, had not time or inclination. 
One such author was Jacques Bellot, a " gentlemah of the city 
of Caen in Normandie," who came to England in 1578, or the 
end of 1577, probably driven from his native land by the 
persecutions. He was received into the household of Sir 
Philip Wharton, third baron of that name, and in a sm:pris- 
ingly short time produced a French Grammar, which he 
dedicated to hia patron, with an expression of his gratitude. 
BeUot, it appears, had already a considerable connexion. 
Hie work is preceded by numerous commendatory poems, 
after the fashion of the time. The poet Thomas Newton 
of Chester, wrote two of these, one in Latin and the other 
in English, laying stress on the debt due by his countrymen 
to these French grammarians : 

the Churob in IGM. BaDdoniu Uoaon received letteiB ol denization in 1565, and 
ÂdiiaD Tiesol, a Netherlander, ia 1062. In 1571 there were three other eohoolmastera 
oonneoted with the Chnrob: Adrian Titceel. John Pieate of Bouen, and Nicolaa Langloii 
or Inglieb. All these, however, are mentioned in the Sttumt of AUena. 
' SohioklBr, op. cit. I f. 182. 
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Th&nkea therefore gre^t ftnd threefold thankea are due 

B7 right to those, whoee traTule, toyle and penne 

DÔIIm breake ibe yoe for olheiB to emae, 

Bj rules and practice for m Englishmen, 

An easje waj, a méthode most in use 

Amèuge the Leam'de t' enduce to knowlet^e sure. 

Other verses aie written in Fienoh by John and William 
Wroth, no doubt two of the nomeroua sons of the politician 
Sir Thomas Wroth. 

This new work, entitled The French Orammar, or An Intro- 
duction orderly and MethodicaBy by ready ndes, playne pré- 
ceptes and evident examjtUa, leacMnge the French Tongue, differs 
from the popular books of Holyband, and also from most 
other French manuals, in that it deals with grammar alone. 
It opens with the usual observations on pronunciation. Each 
letter is taken in turn, and the position of the organs necessary 
to produce it is given. The author makes no attempt to 
compare the French sounds with the English equivalents. 
He had probably not yet had time to master the intricacies 
of English pronunciation, although the whole book is written 
in English ; and he also, no doubt, made free use of grammars 
written in France. He tells us, for instance, that " c ought to 
be pronounced with the tongue against the roof of the mouth, 
and the mouth somewhat open"; that "/is pronounced holding 
the nether lip against the upward teeth"; and that "his but 
aspiration, which loseth hia sound after e feminine, and also 
after every consonant." Then, after a few general observations 
and liste of numbers, months, and other familiar words, we 
reach the second part of the Grammar, which deals with 
the eight parts of speech. Each is defined and commented 
on in turn. The wording is often quaint ; for instance, verbs 
are defined as " words which be declined with Modes and 
tenses, and are betokenynge doing." This second book treats 
of the accidence. In the third we pass to the consideration 
of syntax with the following warning : 

Dire, tg ay (quo; qu'usage on en face) 
N'ect point parlé en courtois et bien ti&y : 
Bien séant n'est aussj, dire, non ay : 
Sauf voire Aonneur, 00 bien «au/ votre gmct 
Seroiont trouvez de trop meilleure grace. 
Ji ne ray fait, est trop desordonné : 
Pardonnez moy, seroit mieux ordonné. 
Car grand fureur douce paroUe efface. 
Nmu ettUmi, Noua y pensons, faut dire, 
Soa, iPeeliont, on ne s'en fait que rire. 
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Ne J'y péttêotu, tout cela eat repris. 
Lea bona Fiançois ne paileut point ftinsy. 
Aounement pris ue doit eatre auBs; 
PttU, pour jieu, ny peu pout peiit pris. 

This part of the work is not extensive, and consists of a miaceU 
laneous collection of obserratiolts ; we are, for instance, told 
that the antecedent governs its relative, that the adjective 
agrees with its noon, and we are supplied also with rules for the 
gender and number, the negative, and so on. To this Bellot 
adds a fourth book, which is perhaps the most curious part of 
the work. It deals with French versification. We are first 
favoured with a description of the structure of various forma 
of poems, such Be the " cliant royal," the "ballade," the 
sonnet, rondeau, " dixain," and so on, each accompanied by an 
example, by way of illustration. The various forms of rime 
are next described end exemplified; and some of the com- 
plicated forms dear to the " rhétoriqueurs " find a place 
here. This is followed by a description of the various kinds 
of metres, again with examples ; and finally rhythm, colour 
or " lizière," the caesura, elision, the " coupe féminine," and 
the use of the apostrophe are treated. Such is this little 
treatise on the " French poeme," which shows incidentally 
that Bellot had not yet learned the lesson enforced by the 
Pléiade more than twenty years before he wrote. 

What strikes one most, perhaps, in BeUot's Grammar is 
that he makes no attempt to deal with the difficulties which 
the French language presents to the English in particular. 
Ko comparison of the two languages is instituted ; no em- 
phasis is laid on points in which they differ. Were it not 
written in English, it mi^t be taken for a study of the lan- 
guage on the model of those produced in France. Considering 
that the work was published in the year of ids arrival in 
England, it seems almost certain that he had begun his study 
before his arrival, and translated it himself, or had it translated 
into English. This would account for its unusual character. 

Bellot opens and closes his Grammar with apologies. 
He repudiates all claim to completeness, and writes, he says, 
merely to provoke the " learned " to do better. " Yet the 
worke is not so leane and voide of fniite, but there is in it 
some taste. The bee gathereth honey from the smallest 
flowers, and so may the wise man from this small work." 

Some time after the publication of his Grammar, he joined 
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the group of French teachers dwelliii| in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Paul's Churchyard. He was there in 1582, and 
made the acquaintance of Holyband, who had then resumed 
his French school ia that locality. In the following year he 
wrote a quatrain and a sonnet in praise of Holyband's lat«st 
work, the Gampo di Fior (1683) : 

Qoiutez Anglois, Gent Wen heureuse, 
Lea fleura qu'en Tostre Isle argentenee 
Vous donne Holybunde poui un gage. 

It is not certain how BeUot employed his time there. He 
may have had a school, or have taught privately. In any 
case he was a member of the French Church, and in the 
returns of aliens he calls himself a " schoolmaster " and a 
" teacher of children." ^ But the title on which he is most 
insistent is that of "gentleman," He is a "gentilhomme 
cadomois," or a gentleman of Caen, and usually attaches the 
abbreviation G.C. to his name. His attitude to the usual 
type of French teacher is distinctly supercilious. He prided 
himself on bdcaij;ing to the "noUesse instruite et de Savoir," 
and had the reputation of teaching elegant French. 

In 1580 he dedicated to no less a person than François de 
Valois,* brother to Henry III., a work for teaching English 
to foreigners. like Holyband, he gave his book the title of 
" Schoolmaster " : Maistre d'Eacole ÂngloU pour les naturelz 
français, et aiUre eslrangere qui ont la langue françoyse, pour 
parvenir a la vraye proTionciation de la langue Angloise.^ The 
work contains rules of prcmunciation and grammar, given 
in opposite columns in French and English ; it was evidently 
written in French in the first place, and then somewhat care- 
lessly translated into English, for in the EngUsh column the 
illustratdve examples are given in French. This produces 
a curious effect, and involves such statements as : " quand 
should be pronounced as Houen " (when), etc. In the dedica- 
tion he refers to his " misfortune," by which, presumably, he 
means his ezUe.* 

Bellot was busily occupied in the production of other text- 
books also during his residence in Paul's Churchyard. The 

'• HtKtna B/AUmt, Ung. 800. Pab. i. pt. ii. pp. 228. 335. 
■ Dos d'Aleuçim, wbo died in 16S4. 

• Printed by Heiuy Diiiio lor Tbomas Parfooto. Reprinted by T. 8pim in the 
Seadrvcix frShruMençlitcher Qrammatikeii, ieraïuçfg^en tan B. Brolasdi, Bd. T, 
Halle, iai2. It coaUim 7a pigei, 8vo, 

* fiellot's name da« not occur in tbe Begûteis (toI. L, Lymington, 1908). 
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Maiatre d'Eecole An^Una appeared in Jannary 1580, and in 1581 
was followed by a third work, in the form of a collection of 
moral dicta, entitled Le Jardin de vertu et bonnes mœurs plain 
de plusieurs belles fleurs et riches sentences, avec le sens d'iceUea, 
recueiUies de pl-usieurs autheura,''- and intended to be used as a 
" leader." It was published by the French refugee printer 
Thomas Vautrollier, who, at the same time, issued a new 
edition of Holyband's French Littleton. The works of the 
two friends were of the same size, and are bound together in 
the copy preserved in the British Museum. 

Holyband, with his long-standing reputation, may have 
been able to furi:her Bellot's interests. In 1580 he had 
dedicated his Latin work on French pronunciation to the 
queen, and in the following year Bellot obtained the same 
favour for his little work. He accordingly opened his book 
with six French sonnets in honour of Her Majesty, celebrat- 
ing her generous reception of strangers, not omitting to beg 
her protection for the " garden " : 

Beçoy donc ce jardin : te plaiaa b, Tappuyer 
De ta faveur Rojalle : et pren le jardinier 
En ta protection contre la gent hargneoee : 
AloTB il tachera (sans appouvrii la France) 
L'Angleterre enrichir d'œuvreB d'autre importance, 
Ponr façonner l'Ânglois au Françoye, en Bon eatre. 
Alors il chantera t«s i^rtus en tout lieu. . . . 

The whole of the Jardin is printed iu French and English ; 
each maxim or saying is accompanied by explanations of the 
most difBcult words, by means of synonyms, paraphrases, 
and definitions, as in the following example : 



La mémoire du prodigue eat no 


ile. 


0( the prodigaU ther lg no memory. 


Prodigne est:— 




Prodigal is :- 


on degastoor, on rioteoi et 




a wastelull, a notions and 


nn BXOBMif depenaear. 




and an outrageous speDder, 






a apendaU that will lavishe 






and spendB where 


nul besoin et a l'endroit de 




it uaedEtii not and upon whom 


qui n'en a beaoio. 




it needeth qoIl 


Mémoire est!— 




Memory is. - 




a rememhranoe, and hating in mmde. 


one obose non miee en oubly. 




a not forgetting. 


Le Moral :— 




The meaning :— 






The prodigal! maue fame and renown 


prodigue ne dure ny continus l< 


ing 


endureth nor continuetb 


temps : si tost qu'il est mort 




not long ; as aone as he is gone and 


et paH« il nt oublié 




dead he is forgotten 
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CuDo m FuwloE dit : — dMro oi Fandoi nith : — 

I*» pradigiKa em{d<i]>ent et Prodigall men emfdoy uid 

débutent lean biens en vut their gooda upon 

oh«« dont itg oe peuwnt thingfia nhnreof they can Dot 

luasec qn'one oonrts memoiie lean bat a, êbort memoty 

da eni, ou point da took of them, or none at alL 

It vill be noticed that Bellot had not fully maetered the 
Rn g l iflh idiom, although he had written an English grammar. 
The rest of the " beaatiftd flowers of vertue " wliich he planted 
in his " garden " are similar in character and treatment. He 
chaiacteristàcally closes his little book with a prayer, which 
he quaintly compares to a fence to keep the "goats" from 
harming t^e " flowers." 

In 1683 Bellot was still living near St. Paul's Oburchyard. 
But after this date we lose all trace of him until 1588, when 
the printer Robert Robinson received a licence to print 
" a booke intytnled a grammar in Frenche and Englishe, the 
anttonr is James Bellot." ^ This second French Grammar 
, was known as The French Méthode.' 

To the numerous band of Normans in En^^ond also be- 
longed, perhaps, G. De la Mothe, who wrote the letter "N" 
after his name. De la Mothe was another refugee for the sake 
of religion, and he speaks with gratitude of the generous 
wdcome he received in England.' He tells us that the cruel 
civil wars in France had " burnt the wings of his studies " 
and mined his fortune.* On his arrival in England, he began 
his career as a teacher of French in the same way as many 

>- Slatimtri' BrgiMrr, Ktb Febnuty 1588. 

* Hulitt^ Handbook, 1S67, p. 36. 

' Feriiapfl he tu a member of the 1a Motte Foaqué familj vbofle name beoame 
•o elosel; eonueoted wiUi the Fniteetant esiue in Fnmee. In ISSl Bene La Motte 
left Suntooge and went to XonOADdy. where he died, leaving two aona and Uiree 
danghters. Cp. Crott«t. Rittory of the St/onard ChtacA in Saintongt, quoted by T. F. 
Saoiay, The Bawcay Family, I90T. 

* " Enant demo refagiâ a l'ombre faronble dn Sceptre de ea sereuiBsime majeité, 
qui est le .Tray port de retraicte et asyle asseaié de ceoi qai faisans profession do 
I'BvangilB aonflrent ores petseoution sonbs la I^rannie de l'Antiobrist, j'ay tasobi 
de toDt mon poavnr de fain en sorte par mes lâbears qne oeeM noble Nation qoi 

qne pat oe moyen je peusse éviter le viae énorme do l'ingralitnde, ... Or entre toutes 
les belles et rares rertns dont la Noblesse angloise se rend tant renommée par tout le 
monde, admirte des estrangiers, et honorée en son pays, est l'Eatado des bonnes lettias, 
et ooguoissauee des langnes, qui leur sont si familières et oommnnes qn'a s'en tcoOTB 
pea parmi eoi, non seulemeat eatre I« Seigneurs et Oentilhommes, qni n'en parlent 

véritablement louable, par lequel toute verta s'honore et se rend immortelle et sans 
lequel naile antre n'est parfait ni digae d'Mtie auonnement estimé. Or e'est ce qui, 
outre la singoliere affection que naturellement Us portent atu eelfaagers et la grande 
courtoisie dont ils ont a ooustnme de les traiol», leur falot faire tant d'eslat des 
François, si bien qn'il y en a fort pen i^nl n'en ait nn aveo soy." 
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others ; he became a tutor in a noble family, and shortly 
after produced a book for teaching French. He was first 
appointed French tutor to the son of Sir Henry Wallop, 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland and a prominent patron of the 
refugees, on the return of his lordship to England in 1589. 
De la Mothe was also received, at some dat« before 1592, into 
the midst of another important English family, the Wenmans, 
of Thame Park, Oxfordshire. He taught French to the girls, 
and early in 1592, if not before, was at Oxford with the eldest 
son, Richard Wenman,^ afterwards Sir Richard, and his 
brothers. 

De la Mothe had in the meantime written a French text- 
book which he called The French Alphabet, Teaching in a very 
short time by a most easie way, to pronounce French naturaUy, 
to read it perfectly, to write it trviy, avd to speak it accordingly. 
Together with a Treasure of the French Tongue^ He divided 
it into two parts, which he dedicated to each of bis patrons 
— the first to Sir Henry Wallop and the second to Sir Richard 
Wenman's mother, at whose request he had undertaken the 
work. De la Mothe acknowledges his debt of gratitude to 
both, and also to the country which had received him so 
hospitably, in terms which contain something more tlian the 
usual trite expressions. 

The French Alphabet was licensed to the printer Richard 
Field in 1592,' but no copy of this earliest edition has been 
preserved. Field succeeded to VautroUier's successful busi- 
ness, and in this same year showed his friendship for his fellow- 
townsman * Shakespeare, by printing the first work he pub- 
lished, Venus and Adonis. It is of course pore conjecture to 
suggest that Shakespeare saw and even read the little book 
printed by his friend. Whether this be so or not, it was 
perhaps through Field and his Huguenot connexions — he 
had married VautroUier's widow — that Shakespeare became 
acquainted with the family of Christopher Montjoy. 

> Who Sist went to Oifml in ISST. Foster. Aluiani Oxoaienms. ad nom. 
» Coiiiaitàng Ihe rarat Seateaeea, Pmverbi, PanMet, Similia, ApoUttgma and 
Ooldea eayingi of Ihe moal ixctSenl French AfOAnrs a) mli Potts a» OnOors. 

* Arbep, fUçisUr oj Ote Company of SltUwrara, ii. flli. Mias Fsrrer in her book on 
Hol^b&nd taktra this Dotry, FAlphabel François ai-ec le Trésor di la Itmgm Jmncoisi^ to 
refer to anathoT edition of Holyband'a Treasvrie, vhiah, she oBBamefl, was proTented 
and «npereeded by the pablioation of his dictLonM-y in 1BB2. 

* Field was bom at Stratlord in the ume year m Sbakeapeare ; op. S. Leo, Life oj 
gkateipeare, pp. 43 e( scq. 
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A new edition of the Alphabet appeared in 1695, ttom the 
press of Edward Aide. At thia date De la Mothe had joined 
the groap of teachers in St. Paul's Churchyaxd. He taught 
at the " Signe of the Helmet," and " there yon shall finde 
him ever willing to ^ow you any favour or ourtesie he may ; 
and most ready to endeavour himselfe to satisfie yon in all 
' that can be possible for hime to doe." The Sign of the 
Helmet waa aie address of the bookseller Thomas Chajxl.^ 
Any one desirous of becoming acquainted with the author for 
his better furtherance in the Freaoh tongue could also make 
enquiries at the Sign of St. John the Evangelist in Fleet 
' Street, beneath the Conduit, where lived the printer and 
bookseller Hugh Jackson, commissioned to sell the book — 
further instances of the friendly relations between tlie French 
teachers and the printers and booksellers of the time, through 
whom these teachers would, no doubt, get a large proportion 
of their clientèle. The Huguenot sympathies of many of the 
printers, such as Vautrollier and Field, account in part for 
this cordial feeling. 

After the 1595 edition of his work we hear nothing further 
of De la Mothe. Although the name occurs freqaeotly in 
the returns of aliens, none can be identified with him. He 
probably seized an early opportunity of returning to his 
native land. His manual, however, did not disappear with him. 
Second in popularity only to the works of Holyband in the 
sixteenth century, it enjoyed numerous editions in the seven- 
teenth.^ Excepting the omission of De la Motbe's advertise- 
ment, all the later editions are identical. They were issued 
from the press of Field's successor, George Miller.' It is 
difficult to understand how the 1595 edition came to be 
printed by Edward Aide, though his work was evidently coun- 
tenanced by De la Mothe. 

The French Alphabet is a very practical little work. It 
contains rules for pronunciation and familiar dialogues in the 
usual style. The whole is given in French and English 
arranged on opposite pages. His treatment of pronunciation 
is much the same as Holyband's, and he sometimes transcribes 

' A DiOionary of PritUen aad BookteUera, 1557-1640, Biblic^. Soo., 1910 ; Indei 
of Loodcin Addic««. 

• lfl2f(, 1631, 1633, 1839, 1647. 

■ In 1826 the work w»s made otbc to Millat by Field's widow. Arber, Transcript, 
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freely from his active contemporary's vork.^ He explains the 
sounds chiefly by comparison with English, giving the nearest 
equivalent to each letter. After the letters he deals with the 
syUablea and then the words. The rules are arranged in 
the form of dialogues between master and pupil : 



Sir, will it {Jeoae yon do me 

A> raach favour (or would 

;cni take the paiti] to 

teooh me to speak Fi^uch I 

With aU my heart, if 

y<m have a derate t<j it. 

i deflire notkiog more. 

If yon d«ÏTe it yoa ehall team it qoiokly, 

if yon please to take some pain. 

There in notbing tboogb never go bard 

but by labour it may be made eaae. 

Too say tiue, I believe yon. 

Bow do yon pronooaoe Uie letter a T 

A ia pionomioed plaine and long a» 

tbi> 'g"g'l«>' «Old awe, to be in awe, u 

ma, ta, n, la, bat, part, blaao, etc 



Hoiuieor, toob plaJit il me taire 
tant de favenr (on voudriez 
voua prendre la peine) de 
m'appnndre a parler Frangdi t 
Tie* volontiers, si vons 

Je ne deûie rien plos. 

Si voua le deeirei vrma l'appiendoi bii 

s'il vous plaiat de prendre un pen de pei 

H n'y a lieu ai difËoile 

qui par labeur ne soit facile. 

Von» dites vray, je von» en cn>y. . . 

Gomment pronono» TDoa la lettre a 1 

A se prononce ouvert et long oomme 

oe mot Anglois awe, to be in awe, oomi 

ma, ta, sa, la, bat, part, blano, etc. 



And the next lesson takes the following form : 



Have yon leeint to prononnoe joni Avés vous apprini 

letters! lettres T 

Yea, as wdt tu I oui. Ouy, le mieux qu'il m'est pcasible. 

I have doue nothing but study it Je u'ay fait antre obose qn'estudier 

■inoe yoa did heaie me yesterday. depuis que voos me feisleB diie hier. 

It is very well done, I am glad then. Cest tr«bien tùt^ i'en suis bien aise. 

e yon how you do Or ans, qne je voye oommeot voos joo- 









NotwitJisianding if they will take heed 

it will bo more easy for them to 
pronounoe it : for tboiigh we 
do write the eelfeeame words with gn, 
ceverthtdeese there is sniall diSerenoe 

between 
their pionnDoiatdon and ours : 



pen de difference { 



f syllable that n is, and ihea 
ide any hardntose in his 



proumioiatlon, as mignon . 



en la mesme syllable que 
prononDiatiott, oomme m 
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Tout bean, 
ne TOTu hutoz point, oomï ia boDobe. 
Vojla qui «t bien, oala «t bien dit 
Répétai euaon nue foïa dencbef. 
Prononce- je bien t Od;, vous pionooDOi 

Aydez moy, je toda prie. 
Comment se prononce «ete lettre T 
Derant qae passer DalQ« il faut que toub 
prononciez Toa lettre* parfaitement. 
Maintenant que Toofl Bfavez voa lettrée, 
apprenez Toe gyllablea, diatea aprèe tuoy. 



Pioaoïmoe âîatinetlj- SofUy, 
make no bute, open yont month. 
Tbst is iwy well, tbat is veil said. 
Bepeat it onoe again. 
Do I pronounoe it well I Yea, yon pro- 
nounce «ell. 
Help me, I pi^y yoiL 
How do you pronounoe tbat letter T 
Before we go any turtber jou mnst 
pnmaimoe perfeotly yooi lettcra. 
Now that you can tell your letters well, 
leame your ayllablcB, say after me. 

After dealing with tàe soonda of the French lajiguage, 
De la Mothe passes to more general consideratious. He 
touches on the much-discasBed question of the reform of the 
orthography, and expresses Ms strong disapproval of all 
attempts to make it tally with the prononciation. Then he 
deals with the pronunciation of the Law French of t^e English,^ 
which he puts down to each fanciful experiments. Lawyra^ 
write their French as they pronounce it, and pronounce it 
as they write it, so that it is now quite corrupt. He next 
proceeds to give his pupils a short history of the chief 
Komance tongues, French, Italian, and Spanish, and finally 
of the English language. 

The remainder of the first part of the Alphabet is oocapied by 
short familiar dialogues on the nsu^ sabjects— greetings, the 
weather, the divisions of time, baying and selling, and the occur- 
rences of daily life — as follows : 



For to jukt the «qi. 
How Duiny milea to London I 
Ten leagues, twenty mil». 
What way must we keep T 
Whiob is tbe sborteat way to goe to Bye T 
Keeps alwayee tiie gnat way. 
Do not stray neither to the right 
nor to tbe left band. 
What doe I owe yon now 1 
Two shiUiugs. Here it is. 
Bring me my hoise. - 

Will yoo take horse ! 
Yea, I hope I BhaU not alight tiU I 
be come to London. 
God be with yon. Farewell. 



Pour domamder h ehemia^ 



Quelol 

Où est le plus eonrC obenun d'iay k Bye T 

Suyvez tousjouis le grand chemin. 

Ne Toufl fonrroyei ny à dextie 

ny à siueebe. 

Combien vous doy-je maintenant t 

Denx sols. Lea Toylà. 

Amenez moy mon cbevaL 

Vous platst il mooler à obérai T 

Ooy, j'eapereque je ne descendrez que je ne 

soye arrivé k Londres. 

ÂdieiL Boime vie et longue. 



> " Et pourrait a boa droict eatre comparé a qaclques vieilles masurea d'nn bsal 
ment oâ il a tant ereu de ronœfl et espines, qu'à grand peine il apert que jamais it 
ait en ds maisons. Car devant qu'on eoat tcon^ l'imprîmetie, on l'a tant de fo 
ooppi^, et ohaqne éoriiain l'escrivant à la faalsisie et ne i«teuant l'ortbogiapbe irai 
çoïse, que maintenant il semble qu'il n'y ait presque langage pins «loigué dn vn 
FraUfois que ce ITtaocoi* de vus laû." 
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At the end of these dialogues comes the second part of 
De la Mothe'B book, entitled the Treasure of the French Tongue. 
It consists of a collection of French and English proverbs and 
golden sayings, "deligently gathered and faithfully set in 
order after the Alphabetical! manner, for those that axe 
desirous of the French tongue," These early teachers of 
French were fond of such collections. They usually included 
proverbs in their grammar books, and Palsgrave, as ^e have 
seen, hoped to publish a separate work on them. His inten- 
tion seems to have been first fully realised by De la Mothe, 
although Holyband had included a smaller list in both his 
popular text-books. 

From De la Mothe's French Alphabet, more than from any 
other of these early works, we can form a fairly adequate idea 
of the method of teaching French prevalent at the time. 
Much importance was attached to pronunciation and to 
reading, which were made the first subject of study. Rules 
were felt to be desirable for learning the sounds, but more 
stress was laid on the services of a good teacher ; " for do 
not think," says De la Mothe, " that my book is by itself 
to make thee a good Frenchman." His own method was to 
make his pupils repeat the sounds after him. He believed 
that the acquirement of a good pronunciation depended on 
a mastery of each separate sound in the language. According 
to him, any one who can pronounce each letter correctly 
must, perforce, enunciate words correctly, and on the same 
plan, sentences also ; a rather questionable theory this, but 
we must remember that De la Mothe took for granted the 
daily attendance of a French tutor. The understanding of 
the language De la Mothe regards as the second stage in the 
pupil's progress. This he considers a natural consequence 
of a perfect command of the pronunciation and reading of the 
language. Lastly comes the speaking of the language, which, 
according to him, results from understanding it. 

De la Mothe does not only expound his theories ; he also 
gives fairly detailed information as to how they may be put 
into practice. After engaging a good teacher, the student 
should learn to pronounce his letters and syllables perfectly. 
Then he may begin to read, very slowly at first, at the rate 
of from three to four lines a day, " or more or less accordii^ 
as your capacity can reach or your patience permit." Each 
word should be spelt four or five times, and in the spelling 
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and reading the pupU should "not let paeae any letter or 
syllable withoat bringing them to the trial of his rules." 
When you can "read truly and pronounce perfectly, 
then go about to English it." First translate the French 
passages into English, vith the help of the word for word 
translation provided, then copy oat the French into a book 
provided for the purpose, close the Alphabet and attempt 
to translate your copy into English at sight, correcting the 
version by referring again to the Alphabet. Next proceed 
to retranslate the English back into French on a similar 
method. " Continue this order for a month, ^every day 
repeating three or four times, both your letters and your 
syUaUes, and reading and Englishing as many times your 
old from the beginning till your latter lesson." ..." Being 
once able to reade and pronounce perfectly with your rules, 
two or three leaves of your book, at most, I can assure you 
that there is not ajiy French book though never so hard, but 
you shall be able to reade it and pronounce it as truly as can 
be wished. For in less than one leaf of your book, all your rules 
are to be observed, three or four times at least. For there 
is not a word but in it is one or two rules to be noted." 

When the learner has thus fully mastered the rules of 
pronunciation, he may go forward speedily, translating from 
English into French, and from French into English, and revis- 
ing constantly. " This is the only ready way to learn to 
read and pronounce, to write and speak French." Not a 
single day should be allowed to pass witlioat exercises of this 
kind, and " you shall find in less than five or six weeks your 
labour and dilegenoe afford you much profit, and advancement, 
that you will wonder at it, and much greater than I dare 
promise you." 

Those who have made some progress in the language. 
De la Mothe advises to make the acquaintance of some French- 
man, if possible, " to the end that you may practice with him 
by daily conference together, in speech and talk, what you 
have learned. And if you be in place where the Frenchmen 
have a Church for themselves, aa they do in London, get yon 
a French Bible or a New Testament, and every day go both 
to their lectures and Sermons. The one will confirm and 
strengthen your pronunciation, and the other cause you to 
understand when one doth speak." And, finally, if you 
wish to understand the hardest and most " eloquent " French, 
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and 1k) epeak it naturally, you must not neglect reading, but 
provide yourself with a Frencli Dictionary, and the hardest 
book you can find, and set about translating it, on the method 
already described. If the student will not take the pains to 
translate the book, he should at least read it carefully, and 
write out a list of the hardest words and of appropriate 
phrases " to serre Ms turn, either to speak or write when he 
has need of them." 

Although De la Mothe makes no mention of grammar, when 
he describes his method of teaching, he did not consider it 
unnecessary. Indeed he declares it is not possible to speak 
French perfectly without such rules, which he no doubt used 
for purposes of reference, as he did the rules of pronunciation. 
He even promises to produce shortly a French Tutor, " that 
will teach you in so short and easie a way as may be, both by 
the perfect knowledge of the parts of your speeches, and 
syntaxe, not only to speak perfectly, but also to know if 
one doth not speak well, to reprove bim when he doth speak 
ill, and to teach him to amend bis bad speech : a thing which 
yet before has never been taught. The promise is great, 
but the performance shall not be leas if this be acceptable 
to you." Unfortunately this promise does not seem to have 
bem kept. That bis Alphabet did not prove " acceptable " 
caimot be the reason. Most probably De la Mothe left England 
before he had time to show hia gratitude to the English 
nobility by the production of this second book. 

We have seen that these teachers of French did not always 
look upon each other as rivals. Bellot wrote verses in honour 
of Holyband, who was a friend of Fontaine, another of the 
group of French teachers in St. Paul's Churchyard. But 
such friendly relations were not general. The teachers just 
mentioned belonged to what formed, no doubt, the highest rank 
of the profession. Bellot calls himself a " gentilhomme," and so 
does Holyband ; and both refer to criticism and attacks upon 
them by other French teachers.* Holyband calls attention 
to the unscrupuIoTJsness of many of them, who take money 
in advance and do nothing to earn it ; and expresses his con- 
tempt for his critics — Frenchmen ignorant of English, Burgun- 
dians, or Englishmen who do not know French thoroughly. 

' Bellot frequenfly refera to the gent Aargnrvae and the " aignitlous envenimez des 
Jrtnguea qui Be pl&iBcnt à detrooler tea 
n'eat tiié de lenn bontiqaea, iagoit que 
hapelonideB." 
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The many French-speakiiig schoolmafltera from the Xether- 
lands — chieây Walloona and Borgimdiana — and the £nglûh 
teachers of French formed separate groups apart from tiie 
Huguenot». Yet another group was recruited from the ranks 
of the Roman Catholics, 

The Burgundians, vho did not come from Burgundy, but 
from that portion of the Netherlaads which had been under 
Uie rule of the House of Burgundy, formed a very considerable 
proportion of the foreign population of London. In 1667 
there were only forty-four of them in Ixindon, but by 1571 
their number bad risen to four hundred and twenty-four 
— almost as many as the total number of French in the 
city.i The Walloons were still more numerous, and no 
doubt outnumbered the French. Such instructors were an 
obstacle in the way of those desirous of raising the standard 
of the French taught in England. Against the peculiarities of 
the French spoken in the Netherlands, Holyband is constantly 
warning his pupils. " You shall know them," he says, " at 
the pronunciation of c, as the^roper mark of their language," 
for they sound it as the Enghsh ah or the French ch, say- 
ing skda for cela.' Warnings were also given against the 
barbarisma of the Picard dialect. 

Of the many " Dutch " teachers in London — an epithet 
which usually includes the Flemings and Walloons — it is 
impossible to say which actu^y taught French.' Appar- 
ently those who attended the French Church taufi^t that 
language ; a certfun Gouvert Hawmells, for example, a native 

^ Reiums of Alieju, Hug. Soo. Pab. x. pL L pp. xii, xiv. 

' Andagain: "OcTODgnDtMeaqn'm tons lea nom» tennin*«an«ti,(n'MtpaBBiiiriaié 
en U fin : quaat sni verb», il est prononcé, maiB bien doucement : donnéa tooi dona 
garde d^enaatTre en ceci lee Bour^gnonfl qui expriment leur 1 si fort que de denJt Byllabee 
Uz en font trois : oomme quand noua diflone ilê mangeai . , . le Waloii dira ; Hz 
aangete." Âud jfet again : " Soonde cA as aï in English : jou shall not follov in tbia 
tlie Pteaid or Bourgonions, for they doo pronounce ch like k, say km for Mtn," 

I ÏVenoh Tw widely need in the Spaniah Netherlands, and then waa hardly any 
opening for the teachit^ of any of (he Gemianio langnagea in Sogland at this early 
time, when they were only learnt in eioeptiooaJ cases. There were no doabt a lew snub 
teaohera, here and then. We are told that in London " there be alao teaohera aod 
profeaon ol the Holy or Hebrew langttage. ti the Caldeao. Syriaok or Arabieke or 
Tortary IjuigDagefl, of the Italian. Spanish, French, Dutch and Polish Tongues. And 
here he thej wbiah can apeake the Persian and the Moriseo, and the Turkish and the 
Unsooviau Lsngui^^ and also the Solaronian tongae. which passeth through seventeen 
nations. And in diven other languages fit for Ambaasaders and Orators, and Ageato 
for UerchanCa, and for Travaylors and neoessarie far all commerce or Négociation what- 
soever." Bnok, Tht Third VmtirrtitU ef Bnylatid, 1619, eb. IiiviL " Of lingnages." 
The earlieat work for leaehing Dutch to Englishmen was probably the Datch Taier 
of IGflO ; op. F. Watson, Modtn Siibjate, ch. xy. John Mmsheu taught a nnmber 
of languages in Iiondon. and «rote a Duetor m £»i|nia>(IG17), in eleven languagea. 
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ot Antwerp, who came to England in 1568 — " for religion " — 
is specially mentioned as a teacher of the French language ; 
in 1571 he was living with his family in the house of one Thomas 
Grimes in St. Margajret's parish. He attended the French 
Church and was not a denizen.^ Apparently hia case was 
not an exceptional one. What ia more, there were in London 
French schoolmistresses from the Low Counttiea. Marry 
Lemaire, " by trade a French schoolmistress," was a native 
of Antwerp and came to Enf^and in 1578 ; for over forty years 
she kept school in Southwick. Another French schoolmistress, 
Anness Deger, bom in Toumay, came to England some ten 
years earher, and ia 1618 was still practising her "trade" 
in Tenter Abbey. Her qualifications were not of the first 
order ; in the Register of Aliens she was unable to sign her 
name, ■ for which she subatituted a cross. There was also 
a " goodwife Frances schoolmistress, in Popinjay Alley," 
mentioned in 1598 and 1599, but whether she taught French 
or not is not specified. 

Although the chief iVench teachers who were responsible 
for the manuals of the second half of the sixteenth century 
were Huguenots, it is extremely probable that Boman 
Catholic teachers were in the majority. When a census of 
the fore^ers dwelling in London was taken in 1563, only 
712 out of a total of 4534 had come to England on religious 
grounds* Naturally the proportion of Protestants greatly 
increased as the persecutions grew more severe, until the 
passing of the Edict of Nantes in their favour in 1598. Then 
it probably again decreased ; in the time ot Charles I. there 
were at least five French papists to one French Protestant.' 
These Eoman Catholic teachers were as a matter of course 
regarded as suspect by those in authority, and Jesuit priests 
teaching in noble English families, or those conversant with 
them, were carefully watched.* The suspicions aroused by 
the John Love who had a French school in St. Paul's 
Churchyard have already been noticed. This feeling became 
particularly strong after the Gunpowder Plot (1605). In the 
" Constitutions, Laws, Statutes, Decrees and Ordinances" of 
the Bury St. Edmunds Town Council of 1607 an article was 
inserted " to prevent the iofectinge of youth in Poperie by 

' Hog. Soo. Pub. I. pt. ii. p. 81. 

> Btlunuqf Alient.Bvg. Son. Pub. I. pt. I -p. xL 

' Moene. The WaBoons antl their Chvreh at Norvkli, Hug. 800. Pab. L p. »a 

* Cal. State Paprra, Dom., Addenda, 1586-162S, p. 294. 
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Schoolmasters." * The conatables of every ward in the 
borough had to certify tlie Aldermen, Recorder, and Jostices 
of the Peace, of the names of all persons " that do keep any 
school for tiie teaching of yoath to write, read, or under- 
stand the English, Latin, French, Italian and Spanish 
Tongues, upon pain to forfeit for every default 6b. 8d." This 
notification had to be made quarterly. Others than the 
master or usher of the free ^aniDiar school, wishing to teach 
any of these languages, had to obtain special licence ; and 
any one sending bis children to a school kept by a teacher 
who had no licence was liable to forfeit for every week the 
sum of 6s. 8d. 

Fear of proselytism was not the only incentive which 
aroused the animosity of certain sections of the Enf^ish pubhc. 
Many yoong Englishmen received much of their education 
from French tutors, frequently refugees, who taufi^t them 
the usual subjects as well as French. One objection raised 
against them was that they corrupted their pupils' En^^ish 
if they spoke and wrote English themselves, as they did almost 
without exception. Thus they "pul downe with one hand 
more than they can build with the other," wrote Th. Morrice 
in 1619.* Such complaints, however, cannot have been very 
general or have had much effect on the lot of French teachers. 

A further attack was to come from another quarter. In 
the early years of the sixteenth century, as in the Middle 
Ages, Englishmen had held an important place in the French 
teaching profession. They had been called to important posi- 
tions as tutors, and had written grammars of the langui^e. 
After the aj^>earance of Palsgrave's Grammar, however, we hear 
no more of these English teachers of French, driven into the 
background, no doubt, by the great invasion of French teachers. 
Probably Duwes's earlier attack had helped either to turn 
pubhc favour from the native teaehera or to discourage them. 
Holyband, too, had endorsed the opinion of Duwes somewhat 
later, and expressed the little importance he attached to their 
criticisms. To acquire the true French pronunciation and 
idiom, he declares, it is necessary to learn from a Frenchman. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, however, an 
English teacher of French came forward, and energetically 
took up the defence of his fellow-teachers of English birth. 
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Thia was John Eliote, a man of boiaterooB spirits and a lover 
of good wine — a taste which he had acquired in France, where 
be had lived many years. There, if the dialogue he wrote 
for the hdip <tf stadentfi of French may be taken as ante- 
bic^raphioal, he had E^nt three yeare in the College of Mo&taga 
at Paris, taught for a year in the Collège des Africains at 
OrleanB, lived for ten months at Lyons, and spent a year 
amongst the B^iedictine monks. * On the murder of Henri m. 
in 1589, Eliote returned to Ei^Iand, strongly imbaed with 
a love for the country in which he had lived so long. 

" Snielf for my part," he writes, " France I love well, Frenohinen I 
hate not, and unto yon I Bweare bj S. Scobe cap de Oaacongne, that I love 
a oap of new Gascon or old Orleans wine, as well aa the beat French of yoD 
alL Which love, yoa mast know, was engendeied in the sweet soile of 
Fraunce, where I paiased like a bon conpamon, with a eteele at my girdle, 
till the friora (a canker of the cursed Convent) fell to drawing of naked 
knive», and kild indeed the good King Henrie of France, the more t^e 
pitye. Since which time I retirttd myself among the menie mnsee, and 
by the worke of my pen and inke, have dezinkhoraifistibnlated a tantasticall 
Itapiody of diatoguisme, to the end that I would not be found an idle drone 
among so many famous teachers and professors of noble languages, who are 
very busy daily in deviaiiig and setting forth new bookes & instructing om 
English gentry in this honourable citie of London." 

This "fantastical! rapaody " was published in 1593, and 
entitled the Oribo-Epia OaUica. Eliot't Fruits for the French 
enriched with a double new invention, which teache^ to apeake 
truly, speedily, wAuably the French Umgue. Pend for the 
practice, pUodure and profit of all English gentlemen, U)ho wiU 
endexonr by their owne paine, study, and diligence, to oUat'n 
the naturaU accent, the true pronundaHon and swift and glib 
Orace of this noble, famous arid courtly Language.^ 

It was dedicated to the young Sir Robert Ihidley,* son of 
the famous Earl of Leicester, whom Eliote possibly instructed 
in the French tongue, Eliote had taken up the teaching of 
French, " that most ticklish of all tongues," on his return to 
England, and in his book he speaks of his long practice in 
learning and teaching the language. He proceeds, in the 
first place, to make fun of the " learned Professors of the 
French Tongue in the city of London." He burlesques the 
dedicatory epistles of his predecessors, especially that of 
Bellot,* and declares he is fully aware that, to be in the fashion, 

> Sm. 4to, pp. 1-60. and 17-IT3. rrinled b; J. Wolfe. Lioeaoe datod 18 I>». 
1S»2. Pntue dated 18 Apnl 1G93. > Bom 1674 ; at Oxford ia 1688, 

* BelJot. in his qnaUty of "genUeniaD." oompam hia Ubonrs to th«e ol Diogenes 
rolling his tab ap and down a hill, in order not to bo idle while the Corinthian* weie 
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he ought to " dilate m some good speeches of the dignitie of 
the French tongue, and then show what ease this book of 
mine shall bring to the learning of the French, more than other 
bookes have done heretofore." Bat he mast âret ask paidon 
for his presumption in writing on this subject. 

" Do no blame me," he a»ys, addreaaing the " gentle doctor» ot Gwile," 
aa be called them, " if because I wonld not be found a loyterer in mine 
own conntrie, amongst so many TÎrtuouslj ooonpied, I have put my pen 
to paper : if I have bene busie, labouid, sweat, dropt, stadied, devised, 
(onght, boDght, borrowed, toroed, tranalsted, mined, fined, reEned, inlei- 
lin^, glossed, composed, sjid taken intoUerable toil to shew an easie entmnw 
and introduction to my deare countrimen, in your curious and courtesan 
ÏWich tongue, to the end to advance them as much as may bee, in the 
knowledge ot all virtuous and noble qualities, to the which they are all 
natorall; adicted." 

He is quite ready to have his book criticised as the work 
of an EInglishman, and challenges these " gentle doctors " 
" to be ready quickly to cavill at his booke." 

" I beseech you," he continues, " heartily calumniate my doings with 
Bpeede, I request you humbly control! my method as soone as you may, I 
eame«t1y entreat you hisse at my inventions, I desii« yoa to peruse my 
periodicall pimctnationa, find fanlt with my pricks, nicks, and tricks, prove 
them not worth a pin, not a point, not a pish : argue me a fond, foolish, 
frivolous, and phantasicall author, and persuade every one that you meet, 
that my booke is a false, fained, alight, confused, absurd, barbarous, lame, 
imperfect, single, nncertaine. childish, piece of work, and not able to teach 
and why so 1 Forsooth because it is not your owne but an Englishman's 
doing. Faile you not to do so, if you love me, snd would have me do the 
Uke for you another time." 

While admitting that there may be a few good French 
teachers amongst tiie refugees, he outlines a picture of the 
ordinary type which ia far from flattering ; and we gather 
that he had himself studied French with several refugees. 
He implies that the French teachers receive money in advance, 
and then do nothing else but " take their eases and, as the 
renowned poet saith, 

Sanlter, dancer, foire les tours, 
Boire Tin bUno et vermeU. 
Et ne rien faire tons tes jonrs 
Que conter escuz au soleiL 

lï^onrie the god of Ounning, and Dis the Father of French 
ciowus are their deities. " They care nothing for the progress 
of their scholars ; all they do is to give them a short lesson of 
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half an hour, in which they rea,â and construe about half a 
page of French. They are equally indifferent to the trouhled 
atate of their country, provided they themeelves are coou 
fortable and well provided with French wines. 

"MesaireB, wltatnewea fTsm Fiance, can yon tell T " he aski tbem, "still 
warres, wanea. A heavy hearing traly, yet if you be in good health, have 
man; scholars, get good stoie of crovns, and drink good wine, I doubt not 
but yon shall do well, and I desire the good God of Beaven to continue it 
BO stilL Have tJiey had a fruitfnl vintage in France this year, oi no ? me 
thinks OUI Boideaux wines are very deaie, and in good faith I am veiy 
aony for it. But they will be At a more leasonable reckoning, if these 
same loftie Leaguers would once crouch and come to some good composi- 
tion . . . that we may safely fetch their deifying liquet, which dieth 
quickly OUI flegmaticke faces into a puie sanguine complexion." 

The style of the introduction is maintained throughout the 
rest of the book. Eliote says he wrote the whole " in a merrie 
phantasicall vaine to confirme and stir up the wit and memorie 
of the learner," and " diversified it with a varietie of stories 
no lesae authenticall thaif the devices of Lucian's dialogues," 
He admits that he had turned over some French authors, and 
where he " espied any pretie example that might quicken the 
capacitie of the learner," he " presumed to make a peece of 
it file this way, to set together the frame of (his) fantasticall 
comédie . . . and out of every one (he) had some share for 
the better ornament of (his) worke." Eliote was well 
acquainted with French literature. He considered Marot the 
best poet, and gave Ronsard the second place only. He also 
read Du Bartas, Belleau, Desportes, and other sixteenth- 
century writers. But most of his admiration was reserved 
for Rabelais, " that merrie grig," and it is clear that he 
modelled his style on that of the great French humorist. 
Like Rabelais, he occasionally affects a sort of gibberish, 
coins words, and, like him also, he strings words together and 
is fond of exaggeration. Numerous passages in the Ortho-Epia 
GaUica are reminiscent of famous incidents in Gargantva, and 
Pantagruel. Like Panurge, he defends debts and debtors : 

" Quoy t Debtes 1 O chose rare et antiqnaiie. II n'est bon chiestien 
qui ne doibt rien," and, in the style of Babelais, he assures us that his book 
contains " profound and deep mysteries, . . . and veiy worthie the reading, 
and such as I thlnke you have not bad performed in amy other book that 
is yet extant. . . . Doestthou see what asea, whata gulfetheie ia T Thou 
hadst need o£ Theseus' thread to guide thee out of that Labyrinth." 

The Ortho-Epia OaUica forms a striking contrast to Pals- 
grave's rather austere Esdarcissemeat, the last work on the 
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French language composed by an Enf^ishmon before that of 
Ehote. The dialogues octnipy nearly the whole volume. The 
first few pages, however, contain a table of Fetich sounds 
with their pseudo-Fnglish eqaivaleats. The pronunciation 
was, in Eliote's opinion, one of the chief difficnlties of this 
difScult language, " deemed a jewel, so dearly bought, and 
so much desired by all" ; and he considered tliat, with the 
help of Ramus and Peletàer for the pronunciation, he had 
succeeded in reducing "the gulf of difSculties into a small 
stream " by " sounding the French by our Ei^hsh alphabet." 

He arranges his dialogues, which he calls Le parlement 
de BabiUards, id est, The Parlaiment of Prattlers, into three 
groups. The Srst of these consists of three long dialogues 
on the method, of learning foreign languages, on the excellence 
of writers in both ancient and modem tongues, and on travel 
through the chief towns of Europe. The first dialogue ends 
with the quotation from Du Bt^tas in praise of Queen 
Elizabeth and her accomplishments, accompanied by a trans- 
lation in English verse by Eliote himself. 

The second part, styled "Jlf. Eliote'a first booke," is 
of a much more elementary character than the one jnst 
described. Eliote had referred elsewhere to a work entitled 
The SchoUer, in which he propounded a " general method of 
learning and teaching all languages contrived by nature and 
art, conformable to the precepts of Aristotle." This, or part 
of it, evidently formed the first part of the Ortho-Epia QaUica, 
where it is separately paged.^ 

In his first and second books, which thus form the second 
and third parte of the work, he expounds " his double 
new invention, which teacheth Englishmen to speake truly, 
speedily and volubly the French tong." The first part of 
this " invention " consists in placing by the side of the French 
and English a third column, giving the French in pseudo- 
English equivalents — " the true pronunciation of each word 
wholly and certain little stripes (called approches) between 
the Billables that are to be spoken roundly and glib in one 
breath." The twelve dialogues of Eliote's first book are 
fairly simple in character, and some of them were probably 
suggested by Vives's Exerctlatio. Their subject matter does 

1 Ths Brat pul is paged from 1 to 60, and baa signnCnres A-L in foura. In Sliolt't 
Jint baAe the pagination begins Hfreeh at p. 17 and conçûmes to p. 17B st the end 
of the vork : it bu tignatiufia t-y in lova. 
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not differ much from earlier dialognes, but their treatment is 
ginal. The following quotation is taken from 



the first dialt^ue : 






Han Qucon 


Ho Qaraaoon 


What boy 


dora tu 


dortn 


alepeth thou 


vilain t de- 


veeleint de- 


villain Tnp, 


bout, debout, ie te 


boo, deboo, ie te 


up. I shaU 






ah ail wake thee aooc 


KTOO nn boD 


taTBC-kean boon 


with a good cudgell. 


baton. 


batoon. 




Je me levé. 


le me léveb 


Iriae 


monaienr. 




sir. 


QueUe heure eat-U T 


Qa-henr ot-til ! 


What o'clock ia it I 


n est six heatea. 


n-é aee-Eewrea, 


It ia aiz o'clock. 


Donnez moy mes 


Donné moe' mes 


Give me my 


cbauases de velonra 


Bhoaaéh de veloar 


my green velvet 


verf. 


Tert. 




Leaquellea t 


Le-kele» î 


Which Î 


C'est tont nn ; mea 


Set-toot-tewn ; mes 


It is aU one; my 


ohauasea rondes de 


ahoBseli roondeh de 


ronndred 



aatin rouge. . . . sateen roz-eb. . . . satin onea, etc. 

There are twelve dialogues in all, but only each alternate one 
is accompanied by this curious guide to pronunciation.^ 

In the second book and third part the dialogues are longer 
and more numerous, dealing with the different trades and 
occupations — " lea devis familiers des mesters fort délectables 
a lyre." They do not, however, confine themselves to the 
characters usually introduced into similar dialogues ; bcflides 
the mercer, the draper, the shoemaker, the innkeeper, and so 
on, we have the armourer, the robber, the debtor, the apothe- 
cary, and other characters which offer ample scope for treat- 
ment in the Rabelaisian vein, of which Eliote was so fond. 
Some suggest that Eliote was acquainted with Holyband's 
works. This book contains the second part of his " double 
new invention," The French and English are printed on 
opposite pages, and in the margin the sounds of the most 
difficult French letters are indicated, thus : 



ay sound e 

am Bonnd tin 

aitte Bonnd eineh, and so on. 

This table he describes "as Mercuiie's finger to direct thee 
in thy progress of learning," and he repeats it on the margin 
of every pair of opposite pages. 

* Psl^mve had scoompanied hû Fienoh qaotatioiu with Bimilsr mdioattong ; 
" An diziesme an de mon doulant exil 
AvdiàeuuvndemoDitdoDlaDntezil." 
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After these twenty dialogues oomes the " Conclusion of 
the parlajment of prattlers," which depicts a group of friends 
walking by the Thames and St. Paul's, "prattling, chatting, 
and habbling." The arrangement is the same as in the 
previous dialogues, and the work closes with a quotation 
from Du Bartas's praise of France : 

mille et mille fnis terre heuTense et féconde, 
perle de l'Europe 1 Paradis da monde ! 
Fnnce ja te a&lne, mère de« gnerrieTB. 

In his dialogue called The Scholar, incorporated in the 
first part of the Ortho-Epia, Eliote explains his ' new ' method 
of learning languages, by nature and art. By " nature " he 
means the acquirement of a vocabulary of all created things, 
by use and conmion practice ; and by " art " the rules and 
précepte for combining these into sentences, and also the 
authority of learned men. Such rules chieây concern nouns, 
verbs, and pronunciation, "in which the greatest mystery 
of all languages consists." Thus, although he gives no 
grammatical information in his Ortko-Epia OaUica, he recog- 
nized its importance. 

Before introducing his pupils to the method of " Nature 
and Art," Eliote would have them well grounded in nouns and 
verbs, and able to translate dialogues, comedies in verse, and 
prose writings. He attached much importance to translation 
from English into French, just as Palsgrave did. He directs 
the student to make out the meaning of the French first by 
comparing it with the English column, and then to cover over 
the French version, and attempt to translate the Engliah into 
French. " This I have learned by long experience to be the 
readiest way to attaine the knowledge of any language, that 
we of Ei^shmen make French, and not of French learn 
English." As to the theory of " Nature and Art," it seems 
to have been little more than the method, common at the 
time, of making practice the basis of the study of French, 
and confirming this by rules as need for them arose. 

In addition to the Ortho-Epia OaUica,^ Eliote also wrote a 
Survey or topographical description of France, collected from 
sundry approved authors. This was published in 1592, and 
dedicated to Sir John Pickering, Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

' He ojinonnccB his intention ot produoing a book oalled De Salttra tt Arte Linguat 
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He also traoalated from French into English ^ a number of 
unimportant works, mostly of topical interest, one of them 
being dedicated to Robert, Earl of Essex. Little else is 
known of him, except that he was bom in Warwickshire in 
1562, and entered Brasenose College, Oxford, on the 12th of 
December 1580, at the &g^ of eighteen years. ^ He tells us 
that tie held the degree of Doctor of Divmity, but there is no 
record of his having taken any such degree there. Robert 
Greene was among his friends, and he wrote a sonnet in 
questionable French on Greene's Perimedes or the Black Smith, 
with whioh it was published in 1588. These are all the details 
we possess concerning this amusing and striking figure among 
the French teachers of the sixteenth century. 

• Adnice given hy a Callioliit genlUman to the NobUftie * Communs of Franct, 
Lend., 15B9 ; Kaoes tent unto Iht Lady Princesse 0} Orange, 1689 ; DtKowreea oj 
Wmre and êingte combat . . . from the I^«DBh of K de Loqne, 1S91. 

' FoBter, Alwnni Oxon., sd nom. 
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CHAPTER V 

METHODS OP TEACHINO FBENCH — LATIN AND FBBNCH — 
FRBNCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONABIES — STDDY OF ÏBBNOH 

LITEBATUBS 

Eliotk gives some information concerning the fees charged 
by French teachers in the later part of the sixteenth century. 
He aaserta that the ueual charge was a shilling a week,* bnt 
we are left in doubt as to how many lessons this entitled the 
student to. He affirms, probably not seriously, that he would 
charge a gentleman £10 a year, and a lord from £20 to £30. 

We are indebted to him also for an account, very pre- 
judiced, no doubt, of the usual method employed by French 
teachers generally. This consisted, according to him, in read- 
ing a page of French and then translarting it. Fortunately v/e 
are enabled, by means of the French text-books that have 
come down to us, to draw a fuller picture of the French lessons 
of the time. It has been seen that as a rule these books con- 
tained four parts — rules of pronunciation, rules of grammar, 
reading exercises, and a vocabulary. They are generally 
written throughout in French andEnglish (in parallel columns ^), 
the reason of this being the importance attached to reading 
and to double translation, from French into English and English 
into French. In the English version the idiomatic phrase is 
sacrificed in order to give a more literal rendering of the French, 
and also, possibly, because these Frenchmen were incapable 
of writing any other. As is to be expected, translation from 
French into English was the more usual exercise. Transla- 
tion from Fn^^ish into f^noh, however, was by no means 
neglected, and appears to have been recommended principally 

' This waa the f«e chafed b; Hdyband In bis French Bohool, 

' The laterltDe&i amagem«nt osed in tha Middle Ages had twen abaodooed in all 

bat a few exceptional oaaea. These teanheis do donbt agreed with tbs pedogogne 

John Brinsle;, the chief ezpooenl of the method td translation, that jnteriineaia were 

confusing beoauae the eje oatohefl the two langnagea simnitaneonalj. 

179 
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by English teachers of French, and more especially by Fala- 
grave and Eliote, Edward VI.'s French exercises, it will be 
remembered, are translations from English into French, or free 
composition in French. 

In addition to reading and translating, much importance 
was attached to pronunciation. It was generally considered 
best to learn the sounds of the language by repetition after 
a teacher with a good accent ; but rules were thonght neces- 
sary to confirm the knowledge thus acquired. As to rules of 
grammar, there was no question of learning the language by 
means of them. A grammar was treated aa a book of refer- 
ence, just as a dictionary. Thus the student usually leamt 
the pronunciation by reading the French aloud with his tutor, 
referring to the rules of pronunciation whenever necessary, 
and then translating and retranslating the dialogues, grammar 
being supphed as the need for it was felt. Although these 
early teachers strictly limited the place of grammar, they 
almost all agree in emphasizing its importance within the limits 
indicated. Grammar rules were reduced to a minimum. 
Attention was called to what were considered important 
general roles, but those with numerous exceptions, it is argued, 
were better leamt by " use " and persistent reading, " so as 
not to weary with long discourses which would be necessary 
to explain things leamt better by practice than by ruïe." 

The dialogue form in which almost all the reading material 
is given, and the proverbs and familiar phrases, show the im- 
portance attached to a practical and colloquial knowledge of 
the language. The teaching of French was of a decidedly 
business-like nature, and closely in touch with the concerne 
of life. One of the chief reasons for this, no doubt, was that it 
was leamt for social or other immediate requirementa. The 
fact that French was not taught in the grammar schools 
undoubtedly assisted it to maintain its close connexion with 
practical life. It is only about a century and a half later, 
when French began to gain a foothold in these schools, that 
it was taught more and more on grammatical lines, and less 
and less as a living language. 

Latin, although most of the school statutes of the time 
encourage the scholars to speak it, was taught chiefly on 
grammatical lines.^ The memorizing of I^atin grammar was 
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aforemost subject even in the Middle Agea.^ In the Edxteenth 
century the Latin grammar usually known aa LUy's was the 
prescribed national grammar, with rules of accidence in 
English and of syntax in Latin.' Familiar dialogues in 
the style of those for French were also used, the chief differ- 
ence between tiie Latin and French dialogues being that the 
Latin are separate and complete works in themaelves, and are 
not, a8 a rule, provided with an English translation. They 
were memorized as the grammar was. From the dialogues, or 
colloquies aa they were called, dealing with typical occurrences 
of life, the Latin scholar passed on to the reading of school 
authors — Cato, CScero, Ovid, Virgil, Terence, etc.* Nor was 
vocabulary neglected, for in the schools of the Renaissance 
the practice of learning so many words a day, prevfdent in 
the Middle A^es, was still in vogue. 

It thus appears that the books generally used in teaching 
Latin were not without some influence in determining the types 
of manuals employed for teaching French. The practice of 
including religious formulae, which we find in some books, 
was sanctioned by their place io the national Latin grammar, 
while it is clear that the Latin oolloquia of the time bad 
considerable influence on the French dialogues. In the eariy 
sixteenth century the dialogues of the scholar Vives,* who 
received honours at both Oxford and Cambridge during his 
short stû:y in England, were much in vogue. Like the French 
dialogues of the time, they kept closely in touch with the 
interests of the pupils and dealt with such topics as rising 
in the morning, going to school, returning home, and 
children's play and meals, and students' chatter. Similar 
works were the Sententiae puériles,^ a book for beginners, first 
published at Leipzig in 1544, and containing a collection of 
famUiar phrases rather than dialogues, and the Puériles Con- 
fabvlatiuncviae by Evaldus Gallus. In the second half of 
the sixteenth century two other manuals of conversation 
were added to those already in use in England : the Oolloquia 
of Mathurin Cordier, first published in Latin in 1564, and 

I Cp. Raabdall. UmvfreUia of Europe in Ae Middle Ages, ii. p. 603. 

■ Article oQ Lily in Did. NaL Biog., and Wataon, Orammar iScAooIs, pp. 2i3 iqq. 

» Cp. W. liUy'a Hiilûry of Sit Liff, " AutobiogisphJM," I., London, 1828, pp. 12, 
13; Tht AuUbiograiAg nf Adam Uariindale, Cfaethôm Soo., ISUS, pp. 14, IS, and 
ilmilar dkn« ond memoiis. 

* PabliBbed at Brebuit, lS3g ; sp. F. Watwii, Tudor Schoi&oy lÂft, 1903. 
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Castellion's Sacred Dialogues based on the ScriptureB, printed 
in Latin at Baale, in 1655.^ 

With the text - books, however, all close resemblance 
between the teaching of Iiatin in grammar schools and the 
teaching of French ends. As we have seen, reading, pro- 
nunciation, and conversation were the main concerns of the 
French student ; translation held a large place and grammar 
rules a subsidiary one. The grammar-school boy, on the 
contrary, would first gain an elementary knowledge from 
rules written in English, and memorize the vocabulary 
and phrases ; learn his Latin grammar, and then parse 
and construe ^ the usual school authors.' The sons of the 
aristocracy and well-to-do classes probably learnt by a more 
practical method, as they were able to have private tutors, 
who devoted all their time to providing the necessary 
atmosphere. As late as 1607, when Latin was less used 
colloquially, the writer Cleland, a great advocate of the 
teaching of French, condemns the practice of those parents 
who have their children brought up to speak Latin only ; 
they neglect their mother tongue and the language of 
elegance, French, and soon forget their Iiatin when once 
removed from their tutor's care.* That such cases were the 
exception rather than the rule, even in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, may be gathered from the two great educational writers 
of the time. Sir Thomas Elyot and Soger Ascham. Both 
the Qovemour (1531) and the Scholemaster are protests against 
the common school usage of placing grammar in the first 
place, and a summons to base the study of the language on the 
reading of authors. They behoved with Quintillan that 
" Longum et difficile iter eat per praecepta, breve et eflScax 
per exempla." Colet in his Aeditio had laid down the same 
principle, to the efEect that the "reading of good books, dyligent 
information ol taught masters, studious advertence and taking 
h^d of learners, hearing eloquent men speak, and finally 
busy Imitation with the tongue and pen, more availeth shortly 

I L«i widely lued were the DiaUiçat» of John Fonelios, t, Germau plittoaopher. 
Thss tre^t of the «ohool and the Btndy of Uh oluBioal tongaeo. They were prirxted in 
London in Lstdn sod Bngliflh in 1626, M Dialoçuei ctmteyniiig aU Oie tncwf /omilvor and 
ui^fiifl viorda of &e Latin Tongue. 

' Wtuch took the fram oî tnnalaling : " For alt yoor oonsbraotLana in Grammar 
Soholea be nothing eb bnt ttanslations," Asoham, Tht Sdwlematkr (I5T0), ed. Atber, 
1860. p. 92. 

' C. Eoole. .411 adairtieemtnt loiiching . , . ickool booki, 16BB. 
a t/outig nobleman, 1607, p. 78. 
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to get the tnie eloquent speech than all the tradition of rule 
and precepts of masters"; and he adds, "men spoke not 
Latin because such rules were made, but contrariwise because 
men spoke such Latin, upon that followed the rules and so 
were made." ^ Yet it seems that the force of tradition pre- 
vajled, and that these precepts were only put into practice 
in exceptional cases. 

It is striking to notice how close was the resemblance 
between the actual methods used by French teachers and 
those advocated by would-be reformers of the teaching of 
Latin. Colet's words express almost exactly the sentiments 
and practice of Holyband, Be la Mothe,>and other French 
teachers; andthesameistrueof EiyotandAscham. "Nothing 
can be more convenient," writes Elyot in referring to students 
of Latin, " than by little and httle to train and exercise them 
in the speaking of Latin, informing them to know first the 
names in Latin of all the things that come in sight, and to 
name all the parts of their bodies, and giving them somewhat 
that they covert or dçsire in most gentle manner to teach 
them to ask it again in Latin." He even goes so far as to 
s&y that the pupU may " as sone speake good latin " on this 
method " as he may do pure frenche," * thereby showing that 
he probably derived suggestiims from the prevalent methods 
of teaching French. Elyot, however, realized that the use 
of Latin as a familiar tongue was not as practicable in schools 
as in many noble famihes, where it might well happen that 
the pupil would have "none other persons to serve him 
or keep hym company but suche as can speake Latine 
elegantly." How successful the sole use of Latin could be in 
such circumstances is exempliâed in the well-known case of 
Montaigne. Asoham, like Elyot, recognized the exceptional 
condiijons required for such a method. He believed the 
" dailie use of speaking " would be the best way of learning 
the language if the child could only hear it spoken perfectly, 
but falling this ho considered the practice dangerous.^ It 
is probable, however, that in the best French schools, and 
certainly in that of Holyband, this ideal was realized in the 
case of French. 

As regards the respective importance of reading and 

' Quoted by F. WatsoD, Qrammar Schools, p. 2M, 

' The Bake named IJtt Chventour, ed. Crofts, 1883. L p. 33. 

■ Tilt ScholemaiItT (1S70), ed. Aibec, Loudon, 1BS9, p. 28. 
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grammar, the Fiescb teaohera of the time appear to have put 
into practice the ideas of the reformers. All agiee that 
grammar rulea should be aa few as possible, and be taught 
in connexion with reading. The general method of French 
teachers was to refer to the role as the need for it Moae in 
reading. Ascbam also pleads for the study of grammar, " so 
hardlie learned by the scholar in all common acholes," along 
with authors ; and the educational reformer Mulcaster, in his 
Elemenlarie of 1582, writes that grammar is best learnt by 
being applied to the matter, and that the child's mind should 
not be clogged with rules. Elyot differs slightly from them 
in detail but not in principle. He allows grammar to 
precede the study of authors, provided it is reduced to the 
smallest possible amount. " Grammar," he says, " being but 
on introduction to the study of authors," care should be 
taken " not to detain the child too longe in that tedious 
labour, for a gentyll wytte is there with some fatigate," and 
" hit iu a maner mortifieth his corage " before he " cometh 
to the most swete and pleasant readjnge of olde authors."* 
Both these views as regards grammar — that of Asoham and 
Mulcaster, and that of Elyot — ^were prevalent among French 
teachers of the time. There are only small difEerences in 
detail ; the general principles are identical. 

In the matter of translation, " most common ùid moat 
commendable of all other exercises of youth," ' there is a 
striking resemblance between the method of double translation 
common among French teachers, and the same method set ont 
by Ascham, who marks the tiansition from oral to written 
methods of teaching Latia.^ In the case of De la Mothe, the 
resemblance is so clear and close that we are led to believe 
he was acquainted with the work of Elizabeth's tutor,* pub- 
lished in 1570, over twenty years before the French Alphabet. 
Ascham's system consisted of the double translation of a 
model book, and it is interesting to compare it with the 
method of De la Mothe. The pupil has first to parse and 
translate the Latin into English ; " after this the child must 
take a paper booke, and sittmg m some place where no man 
shall prompe him, by him self, let him translate into Englisshe 
his former lesson. Then showing it to his master, let the 

' Elyot^ op, eit, L p. 54. * Afioham, op, cU. p. 92. 

* F. WatflOD, Qrajiwiar SiHi^cis, p. 2M. " Mnah writing breedfith ready ipaàkiag," 

* Afioham hinuelt got liis ideas rnainl; from Cicero (Oc Oralon). 
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master take from him his Latin booke, and pausing an houre, 
at the least, than let the childe translate Mb owne Ënglishe 
into latin againe, in an other paper booke." And when this 
ie done, the master should compare it with the original Latin, 
" and laie them both togither." ^ 

There was thus much in common between the teaching of 
Latin and the teaching of French. The dialogues, which 
form so important a feature in the French t«xt-books of 
the time, were certainly indebted to the Latin CoUoquia, 
although they also continue the tradition of the mediaeval 
French conyersation-books. The Latin Diali^^es of Vives 
had much influence on the French, and Holyband based 
one of his books, the Oampo di Fior, on the Exermtatio trans- 
lated in French, Italian, and English. Eliote also acknow- 
ledged his debt to the Spanish scholar. In other oases the 
debt was almost inevitable and probably unconscious ; for 
the French teachers, who often tai^ht Latin as well, would 
use such books daily, and had moreover probably acquired 
their own knowledge of Latin from them. Holyband, we 
have seen, read the SetUenliae puerilea with his pupils. 

The importance attached to reading and double translation 
by teachers of French led to the appearance of a great 
number of books ia French and English, on the lines of 
Bellot's Jardin de Vertu. For instance, part of the Semaines 
of Du Bartas, the most popular French poet in England 
in the ' sixteenth century, was published in this form in 
1596, and again in 1626, on the occasion of the marriage 
of Charles I. This translation is due to William L'lsle of 
Wilbraham,^ the pioneer in the study of Anglo-Saxon, who 
dedicated it in the first place to Lord Howard of Effingham, 
Earl of Nottingham, Lord Admirai, and subsequently to 
Charles I, It is entitled Pari of Du Bartas, EngUah and 
French, and in his own kinde of verse, so near the French 
Englished, as may teach Englishmen French, or a French' 
man English. Sequitur Victoria Junctos,^ and consists of the 



kl. p. 20, Aaoham aIbo Aoggeate the uao of & thinl paper 
book, La whioli a aolleotion of the different forma of speeob aod phnaes shoold be made 
from the matenal read. 

> ISTl t-lfl37, ths Becond of tlie Stb sens of Edmund Lisle of Tanbridge in Sorrey, 
Diet. Sal. Biag., ad nom, 

* This ia tlis title of the 1S2B edilj<m. printed by Jolin Hoiiland. That of IBQS 
was printed b; L. BoUifant for B. Wilkina, and entitled BtASon a part of Dt BarUu 
hu Hand Wttke (Pyno, liH 0/ Booki. 1874-8, i. p. 132) ; op. Summers' Stouter, iiL 
98 IA Booke eaUed Uk CiAmyet 0/ Barlat wilh At commentarye 0/ 3, a. S. aiglùhed and 
tnlarfti by Wm. L'Idt, 1W7). 
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first two days of the Second Week, with the French and 
Enghsh arranged on opposite pages, followed hj an English 
translation ol the commentary of Simon Gonlart de Senlis. 

Guy du' Faur, Sieur de Pibrac, waa another French writer 
widely read in England, and his Quatrains were frequently 
commended by French teachers to their scholara. They were 
translated into English vetae by Sylvester, the translator 
of Du Bartae, and published with the French original in 
1605. Sylvester dedicated the quatrains to Prince Henry, 
and the copy in the British Museum contains an epigram in 
English in the handwriting of his brother, afterwards Charles I . , 
and a manuscript dedication to the younger prince in that of 
the translator.* The quatrains appeared again with the 
subsequent editions of Syivester'a works. About this time 
Prince Henry made Sylvester a Groom of his Chamber, and 
gave him a small pension of £20 a year.* The story goes that 
the prince valued him so highly that he made bim his first 
" poet pensioner," and it seems that Sylvester took advantage 
of his position to encourage his royal patron's French studies. 
Many other works of the kind appeared in French and in 
English.^ The educational writer Charles Hoole tells us 
that masters frequently taught languages by using inter- 
linearies, " not to speak of their construing the French 
and Spanish Bible by the help of an English one." * Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, philosopher and gallant, ambassador 
in France in the time of James I., learnt French, Italian, 
luid Spanish, on this translation method, whilst living in 
the University or at home. He maMered them, be assures 
us, without the help of a tutor, solely by means of Latin 
or English books translated into those languages, and of 
dictionaries.* 

De la Mothe advised his advanced pupils to read difiicult 

' This IB a oopj bound eeparstely itom the rest of the 1605 edition of SrlveBter*» 
Divine Weeka, with which it wag isBned. 

' S. Lee, in Din. Sal. Biog. 

' A long list may be compiled fiom the Segifteri of tin SlaUonera' Compaai/. J. 
Wolfe aod B. Field, boUi printers of French gianuniirB, received many llcenoee to 
print books in French and English. See also Upham, French Influence tu Engliih 
lAtenOvte, Now York, 1908 [Appendil I., pp. é7J-505). Many of these works are on 
religious topics ; others belong to no particnlar category, in the style of Beliot'A Jonftn 
da Vertu ; many on topical subjects, such as newa-letfeiB and pamphlets on the Frenoh 
wftTB, were printed ia French more to appeal te a larger publie than to give insbuetton 
lu the language. 

* An oilwrtiwnieni tetiching . . . êchool booha, 1668. 

■ Avtebiography, ed B. Lee, 2nd éd., 1906, p. 23. 
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French books with the help of a dictionary, and there 
was some supply of works of this kind at the disposal 
of Lord Herbert and other students of the language. It 
is true that the widespread use of bocks in both languages 
diminished the demand for such manuals, which may not have 
been easy to acquire. Yet there was a considerable choice 
of such works. Holybond had produced two French- English 
dictionaries, in 1580 and 1593 respectively, in which he 
referred to "those which broke the ice before him." There 
had appeared in 1671 an anonymous Dvdiomirie Frenche and 
English,^ printed by Henry Bynnemon for Lucas Harrison. 
Tiiis work, which does not confine itself to words only, but 
tnolndes phrases as well, was no doubt known to Holy- 
band, Its author had probably drawn largely on an earlier 
dictionary, already mentioned, in which a place was given 
to French — the Latin, English, and French Dictionary of 
John Veron (1552). The inclusion of French in such a work 
ia a striking testimony to the importance of French at that 
time. But when a second edition of Veron's dictionary was 
prepared by Ralph Waddington, in 1675, he "of purpose 
thought good to leave out the French, both because (he) saw 
it was not necessary for English students of Latin, as for that 
Moister Barret hath five years since set forth an alvearie 
sufficient to instruct those which are desirous to travel in 
thunderstanding of the French Tongue." 

This " alvearie " appeared in 1573, two years after the 
French- English dictionary printed for Harrison. It was 
entitled An aivearie or Triple Dictionarie in English, Latin 
and French, very profitable for aU such as be desirous of any of 
those three languages ..." and was dedicated to Wm. Cecil, 
Lord Burghley, then Chancellor of Cambridge University. 
Baret had been teaching at Cambridge for eighteen years 
" pupils studious of the Latin tongue," and part of their daily 
task was to translate some piece of English into Iiatin " for 
the more speed and easie attayning of the same." At last, 
" perceiving wbat great trouble it was to come mnnying to 
(Mm) for every word they missed," * he made them collect 
each day a number of Latin words and phrases, together 

I HazUtt, BSiiog. CaOwtio»!, it. tU. In 1GS4 Newbor; and Denham reoeived 
licenoe to print " the Dictioiury la Fnuob stHl Engllih, ia 41«, uid all other diolionuïcs 
Freuoh and Englwh in quartes" Slationa^ Eegiattr, iL 43S. 

' " Knciaiiigtbeaolaootbsidioticauuytohelpai, batSicïhomaal3iot'i£Ararù, 
which waa oome oat ■ litUe Iwfan." 
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with their Englieh equivalents. Within a year or two they 
had gathered together a great volume of work, to which, " for 
the apt Bimilitude between the good acholers and diligent bees 
in gathering them wax and honey into their hive," Baret gave 
the title of Âlvearie. At first he had no intention of pub- 
lishing the work, but when he went to London he was finally 
persuaded to do so, and received help from many of his old 
pupils who were then at the Inns of Court, and from several 
of the best scholars in various English schools. How Baret 
first thought of adding French to his dictionary is not known. 
He owns that he did not trust his own skill in this matter, 
although he had formerly " travelled in divers countries be- 
yond the sea« both for languages and for learning " ; but 
that he " used the help of M. Chaloner and M. Claudius." 
By ' M. Claudius,' Baret possibly meant Holyband, who was 
often called " Maistre Claude." M. Chaloner may have been 
the author of the French-English dictionary published by 
Harrison in 1571. 

According to the custom of the time, Baret's dictionary 
was preceded by a number of commendatory addresses, one 
of which was by the bead-master of Merchant Taylors' 
School, Richard Mulcaster. In the dictionary itself, every 
English word is first explained, and then its equivalent 
in liatin and French given. At the end are tables of the 
Latin and French words " placed after the order of the 
alphabet, whatsoever are to be found in any other dictionarie. 
And so as to turn them backwards agaJne into Englishe when 
they reade any Latin or French authors and doubt of any 
harde worde therein." 

Baret had " gone to God in Heavenlie aeates " before the 
close of 15S0, when there appeared a posthumous second 
edition of the Âlvearie. In this final form Greek has a place 
by the side of the other languages, and the title runs. An 
Ahearie or quadruple Dictionarie containing four sundrie 
toTigues, namely, English, Latine, Qreeke, and Frenche, newlie 
enriched with varietie of wordea, phrases, proverbs, and divers 
lightsome (Nervations of grammar. But there is no table of 
the Greek words, as for the Latin and French. Such was 
the third dictionary of French words which appeared before 
Holyband's.i 
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. The place given to French in these early Laiân dictionarieB 
is worthy of notice. No doubt French first entered the 
Bchoob in this indirect way. Both Veron'e and Baiet's 
works weie used in schools ; and Baret's dictionary is included 
in the list of books mentioned by Charries Hoole as being 
specially useful to schoolboys.^ There are at least two • 
other school vocabularies in which French waa introdnced, 
both due to the poet and compiler John Higgins, who is 
said to have been " well. read in classiok authors, and 
withall very well skilled in French." ' The first of his lexi- 
cographical works was a new and revised edition of 
Hvioet'e Dictionarie,^ which occupied him two years. It 
appeared in 1672,* a year before Baret's work. Higgins calls 
himself " late student in Oxforde," and dedicates the volume 
to Sir John Feckham. This edition by Higgins is so much 
altered that it ia almost a new work. One of the chief changes 
was the addition of a French version to the Latin and English, 
" by whiche you may finde the Latin or French of anye 
Englishe woorde you will." For the French, Higgins seems 
to have drawn chiefly on the Latin-French dictionary of 
Robert Éstienne, which had aJready been published in French, 
English, and Latin by Jean Veron, in 1652. H^gins also 
acknowledges his debt to Thierry, whose French-Latin dic- 
tionary appeared twelve years later in 1564, There was a 
close relationship between French-Latin and French-English 
dictionaries. French is first found side by side with English, 
in one of these French-Latin dictionaries — that of Veron ; 
and in subsequent years the French-English dictionaries are 
mostly based on one or other of the French-Latin lexicons. 
Those due to Robert Estienne and to Thierry were probably 
the sources from which the author of the French-English 
dictionary of 1571 drew his material ; while Holyband based 
his Treasw^e (1580), and his Dictionary (1593), respectively, 
on the augmented editions of Thierry's work due to Nicot, 
which appeared in 1573 and 1584.* 

The second lexicographical work of Higgins, published in 
1685, was a translation, entitled Nomendalor or Remem- 
brancer of Adrianiis Junius, Physician, divided into two 

1 F. Watson, Oratamar Schooh, p. 4SB. 

* Dkt. Nal, Biog., aA nom. 

* AbceiaTiwm AngliiM-Laiiiiti.n, London, ISfiS. 

* Fi^o. pFinted by Thomas Manhe. 

* FsriBr, op. at. p. 72. 
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tomes. It profeaeed to enpply the appropriate nameB ana 
apt terms for all tfaings under their convemeat titles, in 
Latin, Greek, French, and EngUsh.^ The English column 
was added by Higgins. 

Thns by the end ot the sixteenth century there had 
. appeared in England three French -English dictionaries, and 
several others in which French found a place by the side of 
the classical languages. And we may add to these the 
French-Latin dictionaries on which they were usually based, 
for it seems extremely likely that those students of French 
who knew Latin — and practically all of them would know 
this chief and first of school subjects — used the French-Latin 
lexicons as well, in their study of French, when other means 
were not available. 

Early in the seventeenth century, in 1611, Holyband's 
French dictionary of 1593 was succeeded by the celebrated 
French -English dictionary of Randle Cotgrave,* which occu- 
pies in the seventeenth century the place that Palsgrave's 
Esdarcissement does in the sixteenth among the works on the 
French language produced in England. Although Cotgrave's 
work is on a much larger scale than Holyband's, and much 
superior to it,^ there is a close connexion between the two. 
In the Stationers' Register Cotgrave's is entered as a diction- 
ary in French and English first collected by Holyband, and 
since augmented and altered by Cotgrave.* But the work 
which no doubt was of most help to Col^rave was another 
French-Latin dictionary, Aimar do Ranconnet's Trésor de la 
Langue Françoise, revised by Nicot (1606).^ He had, more- 
over, read all sorts of books, old and new, in all dialects, 
where he found words not heard of for hundreds of years, 
which he included in his book, to be used or left as the 
reader thought fit. J. L'Oiseau de Tourval,* a Parisian, 
and friend of Cotgrave, who wrote in French an epistle pre- 
fixed to the dictionary, thought it advisable to assure the 
reader that none of these words were of Cotgrave's inven- 

> Fint appeared at Leydea in 1667. Higgina' edition waa piint<!d (or Balph 
Newberie and Henrie Denham, 8vo. 

' A DidionaTit of On French and S-tylish Tongaes, Iiondon, printed b; A. Inlip, 
leU, lolio. * Cp. Reme da Dfux Monda, 1901, v. p. 243. 

* Staiiontts* Réguler, iiL 482. ' Farrer, op- cil. p. 8^ 

• Hiuuelf a good lingniat, vho translated eome of James I. 'a aompositions into 
Frenoh, and nae lot nuuiy yean in the service of the Engliah Foreign OfBce ; op. 
&. Lee, Beçinningg of French Trandatiom jron A* English. Tiansaotions of the 
Bibliog. Sdo. TiL, 1908. 
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tdon, obserring at the same time that it would be well 
to revive some of theBe obsolete and provincial termB. 
He also adds that Cotgrave had sent to France in his eager 
search for words. M. Beaulieu, secretary to the British am- 
basaador at Paris, was no doubt Cotgrave'a collaborator in 
this quest, as Cot^ave tells us elsewhere ^ that he had re- 
ceived valuable help from M. Beaulieu, as well as from a 
certain Mr. Ltmery. 

Cotgrave dedicated his dictionary to Wm. Cecil, Lord 
Burghiey, " his very good Lord Mid Maister," whose secre- 
tary he was. He declares that he would have produced a 
more substantial work to offer to his patron had not hia 
eyes failed him and forced him " to spend much of their 
vigour on this bundle of words." He also offered a copy 
to the eldest son of James I., Prince Henry, and received 
from him a gift of £10.^ The price of the dictionary seems 
to have been lis. Cotgrave sent two copies to M. Beaulieu 
at Paris, and wrote requesting payment of 22s., which they 
cost him ; for, he says, " I have not been provident enough 
to reserve any of them and therefore am forced to be be- 
holden for them to a base and mechanicall generation, that 
suffers no respect to weigh down a private gain." * 

Cotgrave's dictionary was much superior to anything of 
the sort which had yet appeared. In addition to giving the 
meaning of each French word in English, with an indication 
of its gender in the case of nouns, and, in the case of adjectives, 
of the formation of the feminine form, Cotgrave supplied a 
collection of illustrative phrases, idioms, and proverbs. At 
the end are found " briefe directions for such as desire to 
leame the French tongue," giving a succinct treatment of 
the pronunciation of tbe letters, followed by a description of 
the various parts of speech. 

This really remarkable work, which is still of considerable 
utility to the modem student, reigned supreme throughout 
the greater part of the seventeenth century. A second edition 
was issued in 1632, wh^i Cotgrave was still alive. The only 

> Li on sntograph letter ; op. Diet. Nai. Btog., ad nom. 

* RolU of expeiuM of Prince Henry, " Bevels at Coiiiti" ed. F. CmuuBgham, Xew 
ShBkeapetire Soo.. 1S42 (Prefsoe). 

' HaiL MSS. 7002. qnotad Dick Not. Biog. At the end of one ot the Brit. Hns. 
sopiea ia the MS. iiiBOripUoa ; " Hi. Jsmee Wmirood. hii book uid seat him ODt of 
Ea^and by Jtdw Uo» tha IBth Ma; [1611]," Evidently Cot^r&ve'a work made iti 
va? Tsindly into Flanee. 
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change in this issne is the addition of a " most copious Dic- 
tionarie of the English set before the French by K. S. L." 
This R. 8. L. was Robert Sherwood, Londoner, who taught 
French and Snglish in Ijondon, and also had a French school 
for a time. He gave his dictionary the title of DicUonarie 
Anglaia et François pour V-uHUlé de Uma œax qui sont deaireux 
de deux lanffoee,^ and addressed it to the " favorables leoteurs 
françois, alemans et autres." The English reader he advises 
to look for fuller information as to " the gender of all French 
nouns, and the conjugation of all French verbs " in Cotgrave's 
dictionary ; the small space to which he was limited did 
not allow bÎTn to provide such information. Lake Cotgiave, 
Sherwood closes with rules of grammar, in the form pi observa- 
tions on English pronunciation and on the English verbs. 
Sherwood's work is the earliest of the English - French 
dictionaries. Both Baret and Higgins had placed English 
before French, and no doubt Sherwood' made use of their 
works, as well as of English-Latin dictionaries. Baret, 
however, gives an indication of the greater demand there 
was for French-English vocabularies, by supplying a table 
of French words at the end of his work. Moreover, tiie 
object of Sherwood's lexicon was less to faciUtate translation 
from English to French than to teach Ei^lish to foreigners. 

In 1650 Cotgrave's dictionary was issued in a revised and 
augmented edition by James Howell, the famous letter- 
writer.* This edition is preceded by a lengthy essay on the 
French language, tracing its growth from the earliest times, 
and taken, without acknowledgement, from Faaquier's 
Recherches. Howell had already put much of the same matter 
in a series of letters addressed to the Earl of Clare in his Epia- 
b^ae Bo-Elianae,^ and repeated it in his glossary of English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish, the Lexicon Tetraglotten (1660). 
He quotes several examples of old French in' both prose and 
verse, and adds on his own account a praise of RicheHeu and 
the Academy recently founded by the cardinal. He also dis- 
cusses the question as to where the best French was spoken 
— at the Court, among scholars at the University, or lawyera 

' A Frcach Etmlûh Dicliaaary, compiTd by Mr. Bandie Cotgrane, inU amOiuT t» 
Enf/liih and Frtnch. Wharunto art neu% addei lAt AnimadBtrnoaa and Sapplemtntt 
ete. of Jama Bowett, Btquin. Landon, priated by W. H. for Bd. WUtiikH . . . ito. 
Shtivood'g dtotioouy wm printed by Sunn Idip. 

• truHh mL, 1726, pp. 470 iqq. 
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at the Courts of Parliament — and is inclined to share the 
general opinion of the day, which made the Court the supreme 
arbiter la matters of language. 

Cotgrave, it has been seen, included all sorts of words in 
his dictionary. Howell thought it necessary to distinguish 
obsolete and provincial words, and, accordingly, with the 
help of " a noble and knowing French gentleman," he marked 
such terms with a small cross. He also initiated another 
chaise by placing the grammar before the dictionary instead 
of after it, as Cotgrave did ; " for a. dictionary which con- 
tains the whole bulk of a language to go before the gram- 
mar is to make the building precede the basis. Therefore 
it was held more consentaneous to reason, and congruous to 
order that the grammar should be put here in the first place, 
for Art observes the method of Nature to make ub creep before 
we go." He likewise made a few additions to Cotgrave 's rules, 
and appended a dialogue in French and English, "consisting of 
some of the extraordinary and difficult criticall phrases which 
are meer Gallicismes, and pure idiomes of the French tongue " ; 
and also a passage of French prose, in the old spelling and 
also according to the reformed orthography introduced by the 
Academy. 

In 1660 appeared another edition of Cotgrave, still further 
enlarged by Howell.' Some years previously copies of the 
edition of 1650, " with blank pages sown between ttie leaves," 
had been sent by the printer " to knowii^ persons, true lovers 
of the French," who were invited to enter on the blank pagM 
any word they came across in their reading which was not in 
the dictionary ; by means of this plan several hundred addi- 
tional words were gathered together, many being "new 
invented terms, which the admired Mons. Scudéry, and 
other late Romancers have so happUy publisht in their printed 
volumes." After Howell's death there appeared yet another 
issue of his edition of Cotgrave, in 1673.* The printer 

' A FrejuA awi EtigUth Dieiionary eompoted by Mr. Sandh Colgram, inA another 
in Engli^ and Fttnch. Wheteunto are added auttdrjf animadnereione leilA ettpptetnenis 
of many handrtdt of tpordt ««ter btfort printed ; leiA aeCBreU eaaliçalitnu thravfhovl 
the whoU work, and dietinctùmê of the obsolète vjorda from those thai are now in use. 
Toçàhof mAA a dialogue canfiatinff of aii gaUici^ms, Miiih additions of the most usef^ and 
tignifiemt frovfrbs, laith other rtfintmenis according to cardinaU Btchelieu'e late Academy. 
For Aa furtherance of the yowig learners, and the advaniage of ait others that endeavour 
to arrive ta the most exact knoicledge of the French this iBork is expond to jiuWieJt, . , . 
Printed by Wm. Hunt in Pje ComM. 

■ Title eame aa in 1660. " Printed foe Afithoa; Dolls, and iu« to be eold b; Th. 
Williams at the Golden Ball in Hoeier Lane." 
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employed the same means to inoreaae the number of words 
ae had been so succeeefully adopted in 1660. 

The appeaitance of French dictionaries naturally facilitated 
the reading of French literature, which in its turn had much 
influence on the spread of the knowledge of the langua^. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, it has been seen, gained his first 
knowledge of French by reading it with the help of a diction- 
ary. And, in apite of the fact that French literature was 
widely read in translations,^ there were many who preferred 
to read it in the original. The number of French books 
LU private Ubraries is enough to show this. One translator of 
the time felt it necesBary to apologize for offering an English 
ver^on (1627) " of the French Knight Lisander and bis lady 
Calista," contrary to the ïasbion of the time, "which is all 
French." * Further testimony is found in the many French 
books which were printed in Finland,* in addition to the 
books in both French and English. And many English writers 
of the time introduced French freely into their own English 
compositions.* 

Almost aU Englishmen of education could read French, 
and many, no doubt, learnt it as Herbert did. MUton, 
who differed from most of his countrymen in his decided 

> Man; importunt literar; prodacUona in different langusgea same into Bngluid 
through the medium of a French yenion— tor itubuioe, Plalorali, Amodié, the P<iMa 
of Aristotle. Cp. Upham, French Infivenct in EnçliA Lilenhirt, p. 13. The iofloeooe 
of 8en«can tragedy reached England through the intermediary of tho " French Seneoa," 
Bobert Gamier (ScheUiag, Eliiabttkim Drania, iL pp. S «^. and p. ai2}. In 1S12 
hcence ivaa granted X. £all«r to priât on English translation from Freooh of so popolor 
a work as Oiid'e Mtiamorphoia (Slalioneri' SeçiMet, iii, 489). 

' The BiOoire Iragi-eonique dt noitre lanpa «nu lea nom de Ls/tandrt et de Caiiste 
(1616) wa« the wort of d'Aodigier. ' 

■ Tbue the Frèau da Pleura meêUa, anUenant plutiears el differénli diacovri al 
Francois VoiHetEt, sieur de Floriiel, was printed in London in 1900 (I), and dedicated 
to tlie Prince of Wales. In 1820 it wu licenaed to be printed in French and Engliah, 
provided the English translation be approved. In 1610 a French translation of Bacon's 
Sssaya was pnblÏAhed at Loudon, and in 1023 Field received a licence to print a French 
traodatioo of Csmdea's AjhuiIi («iginally in lAtin) b; J. Beileqnent, sToeat an 
Faiiement de Farij {SUiliimen' BrgiiItT, iv. 106). 

* As did Shakeepeare (op. Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon, Berlin, IQD2, voL ii.) and 
seyeral of the losec poets. French refrains were alsi 
Saw loo Late (Infida's song) : 

" Wilt then let (hy Venus di, 
N'oecrïs vous mon bel amy 
Adon were imkindc say I, 
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preference for Italum, taught both langnagea to his two 
pupils and nephews, Edward and John FMUpe, <m ihifl 
method of reading. For Italian they read Giovanni Villani's 
History, and for French " a great pwt of Pierre Davity, the 
famous geographer of France in his time." ^ In fashionable 
circles the case was the same, and French romance and 
collections of nouvelles were much in vogue. Lady Brilliana 
Harley, for instance, who later distinguished herself by 
defending her castle in Herefordshire against the Royalists, 
spent much of her time reading French literature. She wrote 
asking her son, then at Magdalen College, Oxford (1638-9), 
to send her hooka in French, as she " had rather reade any 
thii^e in thai toui^ than in Inghsch." ^ She would even 
while away days of sickness by translating passages of Calvin, 
whom the English Protestants, yielding to the general prejudice 
in favour of all things French, followed in preference to Luther. 
Not infrequently, moreover, works in other languages were 
read in French versions, just as such versions were frequently 
the medium of translation ; Drummond of Hawthomden read 
Orlando Furioso and the Azolani of Bembo in French, as well 
as the works of the Swiss theologian and follower of Zwingli, 
Thomas Erastus.^ 

Among the moet eager advocates of the reading of French 
literature were naturally the French teachers of the time. 
One of the chief objections raised against Holyband's system 
at distinguishing the unprononnced letters was that the 
student would be at a lose when be came to read French 
books. Holyband, however, protested that such va& not 
the case, and that " the cavillation of these ignorantes who 
measure other men's wit according to their owne " was in 
contradiction to his experience, which daily showed him the 
contrary. As to his reading, Holyband would first have 
the learner " reade halfe a score chapters of the New Testa- 
ment, because it was both easie and profitable : * then let 
him take in hand any of the works of Monsieur de Launay, 
otherwise called Pierre Boaystuau, as the best and the most 
el^ant writer of our tongue. His workes be le Theatre 
du monde, the tragicall histories, the prodigious histories. 

1 Lives of Bd. omi JoAn Philipa, nepheus o/ Milkm (1894), reprinted by WUlism 
Oodwio, ISIS, pp. 362-3. > 

' Leiterj, Camden Soo., 1854, p. 13, and passim. ' Upham, op. ciL p. 8. 

* Id ISfil the New Tutament and a Book of Prajeis in Freoob wen printed by 
Tlioaua Gaultier. EatuUiil of Booka, Biblitgnpbiiial Sooisty, 1913. 
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Sleidan'B commentaries in fienche be excellently translated. 
Philippe de Commine, when he is corrected is very profitable 
and wise." The Nouveau Testament of de Bèze, Boiasteau's 
Théâtre du monde, and Sleidan's Commevtaries ^ were all books 
well known in England, and Holyband himself prepared an 
edition of Boiasteau.^ An additional reason, according to 
him, for retaining the unsounded consonants was to facilitate 
the reading of the older monuments of the French language. 
He also advised the perusal of Marot's works, of the Amadis 
of Herberay des Essarte, of François de Belleforest's Histoire 
Universelle du monde, of the Yies et MortUea de Plutargue, in 
Amyot's version, and of the collection of stories, on the 
plan of the Decatneron, which its author, Jacques Yver, had 
entitled Le Printemps (1572),' by way of contrast with his 
own name. 

Evidently Holyband's choice of French literature was 
in&uenced to some extent by his religious sympathies. It 
is curious that he makes no mention of Ronsard, who was 
much read in England, and one of the favourite authors of 
the Queen. Bellot in his Grammar had similar if not identical 
ambitions. He sought to enable his pupils to read the Amodia 
of Des Essarts, Marot, de Bèze, du Bellay's lyrics, Frois- 
sart, Ronsard, Collet* and Jodelle "racontans l'un l'amour 
et l'autre la guerre cruelle." Kbrac and Du Bartas bave 
already been mentioned as favourite authors. It was to 
encourage his pupils to take delight in the " profound learning 
and flowing sweetness of the French poets, especially the divine 
works of that matchlfesse du Bartas," that a French teacher 
of the seventeenth century, Pierre Erondell, printed at the 
end of bis book for teaching the language, the New Testament 
story of the Centurion, rendered by himself into French verse. 
" This poor work," he quaintly writes, will encourage learners 
to read better ones, " because everything is better known 
by bis contrarye and the sweet sweeter, after that the mouth 
hath tasted of the sharpe sower." 

Naturally writings of a religious character were much in 

• The German hiBtorian's oommentaiy, De SlMu réligioait ei rsipuWicoe Cartio 
Ijuinlo Caaart, appeiued in Latin in 1555, and in French in IfiST. 

' Li tAéatti du monde . . . reirue ft corrigé pat C. de Sainiieiu, 1595. PiLlll«d by 
Geo^ Bishop aoil dedicsited t« " Che Soatoh Amhaesador, Jsoquee de fietoim, Anh- 
evesqne de Olaaoo." 

' Which waa very popular, it reaahed tFwelTB editiona before the end of the ctutnry. 

* No doubt the poet Oande Collet. 
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favour with these teaoheia. Holyband advised the reading of 
de Bèze's New Testament, and several times we hear ol " the 
French Bible " being printed in England.^ The Liturgy in 
French^ was also printed, aJid would be useful to English 
students of French attending the French Church. 

French teachers were not the only zealous advocates of the 
reading of French literature. Moat of the writ^^ on polite 
education of the time give similar advice, although for different 
reasons. " For statesmen, French aiithors are the best," wrot« 
Francis Osborne in his Advice to a eon? " and most fruitful in 
négociations, and memoirs left by public ministers, and by their 
secretaries published after their deaths." Cleland names the 
works of the many learned historiographers of France he 
would have the future diplomat and aspirant to the services of 
the State read : ' ' Engerrand of Munstrellet, Philip of Commines, 
the Lord of Haillant, who is both learned and profitable and 
pleasant in my conceit. The Commentaries of BeUay and the 
Inventorie of John Serres, newlie printed and worthie to be 
read, both for the good and compendious compiling of the 
stone and also for the French eloquence wherin he floweth. 
For militarie affairs, yee maie read the Lord of Noue, who is 
somwhat difficil for some men, and also the Commentaries 
of the L. Monluc, which are good both for a young souldier, 
and an old captaine." * 

Bodin was another of the authors specially recommended. 
Sir Philip Sidney counsels his brother Robert to read him 
with particular attention, and James Howell* includes him in 
alistof " good French writers," which varies slightly from that 
of Cleland : " For the general history of France, Serres is 
one of the b^t, and for the modem times, d'Aubigoi, Pierre 
Mathieu, and du Pleix : for the pohticall and martiall govern- 
ment du Haillan, De la Koue, Bodin, and the Cabinet : Touch- 
ing CcimmineB, who was contemporary with Machiavel, 'twas 
a witty speech of the last Queen mother ot France that he 
made more Hérétiques in policy than Luther ever did in 
religion. Therefore he requires a reader of riper years." 

> Cp. BtationtTê' Rtgialfr, iii. 468. 
Caledùtne on metniclvm Samiiitn lar U 
( par M. DielinoouctJ, Btattonerii' Btyiiter, iii 

■ aiaUtmtn' Remitter, ii. 4fil, 1S2. 

* 1068, pp. 12-13. 

* InslUution of a yourtç nobUmOTt, p. 152. 
' I>inetimt for Jomine IraiiiHiaa), fi± Arb«r, 1869, p. 21. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FABNCH AT THH (TNIYBBSITIES 

The niÙTeiBities set the grammar sohoole the example by 
neglecting the study of French and other subjects necessary 
to a polite education. Even the Umited encouragement given 
to the modem langut^e at the universities during the Middle 
Ages no longer existed in the sixteenth century. At this 
date LatJn reigned supreme at Oxford and Cambridge, and its 
use was rigorously enforced. The students were required " to 
speak in Latin at public places " or otherwise " incur the 
peiLalty contained in the statute regarding this point." * It 
is true that these regulations were not always obeyed ; Fynea 
Moryson says that scholars in the universities shun occasions 
of speaking Lalin. But it was none the less the chief language 
cultivated at the universities,^ where no modem languages 
received official recognition. 

The mediaeval custom of tising French on various academic 
occasions had not, however, disappeared without leaving a 
few traces. Some of the French forms of procedure favoured 
in the Middle Ages, probably owing to the influence of the 
University of Paris, were still in use at Cambridge in the 
seventeenth century. The books of two Cambridge beadels, 
Beadel Stokys (c. 1570) and Beadel Buck (1665),» show that 
on several occasions these officials were instructed to use 
French during public ceremonies. Thus, at the solemn exer- 
cise of détermination, one of the beadels gave thanks for the 
money he and his fellows received, in the following terms ■ 
" Noter Determiners je vous remercie de le Argent que vous 

' J. Heywood, Cambridge Slalula (aiiteentli oentnry), London, 1840, p. 267. 

• Coopei. AtHHdt of Cambridgt, IS62, iiL p, 428 j Mnllinger, Biêtory oj Ot Oni- 
Vfriity of Cambridge, iii. p. 368. 

* Printed in I^ook'e Obtovatioiu o» 0it SlcOnUt of lie OniitrtUy af Cominjp, 
1841 {Appendix). 

198. 
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ftvez donner » moy et a meis companiouns, poorqnoy je ^ie 
a Dieu que il voua veuille donner très bonne vie et en la Fin 
la Joye de Paradise." In aimilai " Stratford-atte-Bowe " 
French they summoned the lectiurers in the ' schools ' to be 
present on commencement day : " Nostra Seigneur Doctor, 
une paroUe sU vous Plaist, noetres Peres de no8b«« Seigneurs 
Commençais vous prient que vous estes demayn a 8on com- 
mencement en relise de nostre Dame." And throughout 
the ceremonies ^ in Arts and Theology similar French for- 
mulae, oftoi int^Bpersed with Latin, were frequently used, 
though they had jo^baUy paased out of use by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. But even at that time the summons 
to dinner at New CoU^^ still retained a trace of the old custom ; 
two choristers walked from the chapel door to the garden gate 
crying, " Tempus est vocando, mai^ez tous seigneurs." 

Tet modem languages were not entirely neg^cted by all 
university students. Gabriel Harvey, in an interesting letter 
to a certain Mr. Wood, says that the students of Cambridge 
have " deserted Thomas Aquinas and the whole rabblement 
of schoolmen for modem French and Italian works such as 
Commines and Machiavdl, Paradines in Frenohe, Plutarche 
in Frenche, and I know not how many outlandish braveryee 
of the same stamp," "You can not stepp into a schoUars 
studye," he adds, " but (ten to on) you shall litely finde open 
eidier Bodin de R&pybUca or Le Boyes exposition nppcsi 
Aristotlee FoUtiques, or some other like Frenche or Italian 
Politique Discourses." * 

Thus we may safely conclude that French and to a 
less extent Italian books were widely read at the unt- 
versitâes. No doubt, those who learnt Italian did so 
with the help of a dictionary or an Engliah translation, 
like Lord Herbert of Cherbury. But there were additional 
opportunities for learning the more popular language. French 
tutors and French grammars were not unknown at both 
Oxford and Cambrii^e. But it was at Oxford that they 
were by far the more numerous. The tutors taught French 
privately to those of the students who were willii^ to learn. 
And Holyband in dedicating his French Schoolemaister (1573) 

' Cp. C. Wordsworth, SeAoioe Academieae, 1877. pp. 209 tqq. 

* Letter Book of Oabrid Harvey (1ST3-1S80), CHmdea Se»., 1884. pp. TS-9. The 
tatw of John EbU. anthot of Che Some Fociu» (IMS), tcsUSed to hi( popil'a attein- 
■nenti in French, Spuabh. sod Ittdian literaCure. Unllinger, Eitloty of tkt Vnistnity 
of Cambridge, H p. 3al. 
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to the young Robert Sackville, then a student at Oxford, 
throws light on the attitude taken towards that tanguage : 
" not that yoa ohuld leave oflE your weightier and worthier 
studies in the Univerdtie, but when your mind is amazed 
and dazled with long readinge, you may refreeh and disport 
you in le&nunge this [French] tongue." 

Protestant refugees formed an important section trf the 
little band of private French tutors at Oxford. Many 
Huguenots, frequently scholars of distinction, settled at the 
English centres of leaming. Some were promoted to positions 
in the University,^ on which they had a very beneSciaJ in- 
âuence, just as others received preferment in the English 
, Church. The French tutors were among the humbler and 
more numerous exiles who " taught privately," as the seven- 
teenth-century historian of the University, Anthony à Wood, 
telle U8. Apart from those who actually taught iWnch, the 
presence of considerable numbers .of Frenchmen ^ cannot have 
been wii^out some indirect influence on the study of French 
at Cambridge, as welt as at Oxford. 

In addition, several French tutors accompanied their pupils 
to tiie University, and spent some time with them there. 
Such, no doubt, was the case of Peter I>u Ploich who, for 
some unknown reason, was residing in Barnard College (now 
St. John's), Oxford, early in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. Another well-known French tutor, G, De la Mothe, 
accompanied his pupil Richard Wenman to Oxford, some time 
between 1587 and 1592. About ten years before, we comeacross 
a famous Protestant, Jean Hotman, aienr de Villiers St. Paul, 
resident at Oxford with his pupils, the sons of Lord Poulet, 
English ambassador at Paris; while attending to the education 
of his chaises he completed his own, and recdved the degree 
of Doctor. Subsequently he became secretary to Leicester, 
and was thus brought into contact with the English Court.^ 
The younger Pierre Du Moulin likewise remained with his 
pupil Richard Boyle when at Oxford.* Among tutors who 
spent a short time at Oxford, and then joined the larger and 

' One,JeanVenieDil,beOttmcoadetHbrariano£thBBodleianinie2S. Cp. Schickler, 
La Êgliêti du Btfvge, L p. 421 ; Fceter Watson. Jidyfioue Kefvj/eei and En^iA 
E^ioiioa, Hug. Soc. Frooeedinga, 191 1 ; Agtiew, Protiatant ExHea.i. oh. v. and pp. 137, 
1*7, 148, 158, 183 ; ii. pp. 280. 274. 388 ; Smiles, The HuçutnoU. cb. ïiy. 

■ Then woie aleo □umoraus ¥ceacb Protoetuit Btndeoto at the Unlveisit; ol 
Ediubuigh ; cp. Sohickler, op, cit. I p. 360. 

* Sohickler, oj). «if. i. p. 244. 

* Wood, Faati Oxomeoèet (BUbb), u. 195. 
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more euoceesful group of language teacheia in London, was 
John Florio/ well kno|vn as a writer of booka for teaching 
Italian, and himseU of Italian parentage, though bom in 
London, In about 1576 he became tatot for French and 
Italian to Emmanuel, eon of Kiohard Barnes, Bishop of 
Durham, and to several other Oxford students. He waa, we 
are told, a " very useful man in his profession." Shortly after, 
he removed to London, where he enjoyed favour at Court, 

Of more importance, however, is the group of private tutors 
who eetUed at Oxford, found a clientèle among the University 
students, and frequently wrote and published French granuuars 
for the use of their pupils. There was evidentlysome demand 
for instruction in French at Oxford early in the sixt«entii 
century. The bookseller John Donne enters a book called 
Frana and Englia twice in the register of books he sold in 
1520 ; * this may have been either Caxton's Book in French 
and English, or the similar collection of dialogues printed by 
Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde in turn. 

The ârat book for teaching French printed at Oxford was 
due to a Frenchman called Pierre Morlet, a native of Auteuil, 
who taught French at Oxford in the last decade of the sixteenth 
.century. His Janitrix eiv6 tnaUtalio ad perfectam linguae 
gaUicae cognitionem acquirend'wm was issued from the press of 
Joseph Barnes in 1596.' The dedication, dated from Broad- 
gates Hall the 5th of March of the same year, is addressed 
to Morlet's former pupU, Sir Robert Beal. This rare Uttle 
treatise contains a few observations on the pronunciatdim of the 
letters, followed by a concise treatment of each part <A speech 
in turn. It is preceded by a number of commendatory verses 
in Latin and Greek, tributes from Moriet's pupils, students 
of the various collegea. Morlet had previously prepared a 
revised edition of Jean Gamiei's French grammar, which was 
published at Jena in 1593,* no doubt before his coming to 
England. 

As might be expected, most of the early Oxford French 
grammars, written for tlie use of Oxonians, differ from those 
published at London in that they aie composed in Latin. 
They differ further in containing no practiotd exercises and 
' restricting their contents to rules of grammar. 

' Wood, AOeiiat On». (Blin), il 380. 

* Oxford HiMrariiul Booiëty : OoOielanea, L, 188S, pp. 73 tqq. ' Svo, pp. 92. 

* R Stengel, Ohronalcgitdta VtneicAma framSeiicAtr Qrammaiiien, Oppeln. 1890. 
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All the French grammars poblished at Oxford were not 
due to Frenchmen. In 1584 a Sfuùah refugee, Antonio 
de Corro, resident at Christ Chnroh, after acting as miniater 
of the Spani^ Church in London, had anticipated Horiet by 
adding a few rules on French pronunciation and accidence to 
bis Spanish C^mmar,' vritt«n in his own language. This 
was subsequently translated into English in 1590 by J. 
Thoriua, also of Christ Church, and printed in Londcm as 
The. Spanish Orammer with certaine Bwlêa tea^ng both the 
Spanish and French tongues. Several grammars were likewise 
produced by Englishmen resident at Oxford, and teaching 
the French lïmguage. Among others was John Sanford, or 
Sandford, chaplain of Magdalen College, and the author of 
the French grammar which succeeded Morlet's. Sanford 
wrote in Latin, and entitled his work Le Guichet François, 
sive Janicuîa et Brevia Introductio ad Linguam QaUicam. It 
was published by Joseph Barnes in 1804,' and dedicat«d 
to Dr. Bond, president of Mt^dalen. Sanford compiled his 
observations on ^e pronunciation and parts of speech from 
the various French grammars publi^ed in both France and 
£kigland ; he drew largely on Morlet, as well as Bellot and 
Holyband ; and made equally free with de Bèze, Pillot, 
and Ramus. 

He varied his duties as chaplain by giving lesscms in Ffencb. 
In 1605 he was teaching French to that "hopefnll young 
gentleman Mr. William Grey, son to the Rt, Honourable Arthur 
Lord Grey of Wilton," and found " good contentement " in 
his " happy progresse therein," Called away temporarily by 
other duties, Sanford made an English translation of the 
Latin work, which he addressed to his young chaise " as a 
pledge of my duteous love towards your good deserts, and 
as my substitute to supplie my absence, being willing also 
for your sake to make apublicke use therof." The Janictda 
appeared in its new form, much abri(^d as well as translated, 
in 1605, under the title of A Briefe Extract of the former Latin 
Grammar.' It is significant that although this English trans- 
lation was printed by Barnes at Oxford, it was mainly 
int^ided for a London public, and was " to be sold in Paules 
Church Yard at the signe of the Crowne by Simon WaterwHt." 

1 F. Madan, Oxford Boidu, 1468-1840, 1S9S-1912, L p. 32 ; ii. p. S4. Anatiuf 
Spuiisb OnmnuT, by d'Oyjy, h&d ftppund at Olford iu ISMl 
■ Ito, 11 leava. 
' Printed by Joseph Bsmea, 4tc, 8 l«Tea. 
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Saoford retained his pofdtion at Magdalen for some years after 
the appearance of hia grammare. In about 1610 he waa travel- 
ling abroad aa chaplain to Sir John IHgby, whose acqoaintanoe 
he had made when Sir John vraa a student at BaUiol.^ 

Otiier well-known English teachers of French at Oxford 
were Wye Saltonstall and Henry Leighton. Wye Saltonstall 
came of a noble family in Essex. He was educated at 
Queen's College, Oxford, where " his descent and birth being 
improved by learning, flatter'd him wi<ii a kinder fortune 
tbBa afterwards he enjoyed his life being all TrisUa." He 
is said to have then gone to Gray's Inn, Holbom, vitiiout 
taking a degree at Oxford, and afterwards to have become a 
perfect master of French, which he had acquired during his 
tfav^. In 1625 he returned to Oxford for purposes of study 
and converse with learned men. There he taught Latin and 
French, and was still livii^ in good repute in 1640 and after.' 

Henry Leighton, on the otiier hand, had not so good a 
reputation at the University. He is said to have been a man 
of debauched character, and to have obtained the d^ree 
of M.A. in MiylMng but a straightforward miuuier ; when 
Chaiies I. created more than seventy persons M.A. on the 
1st of November 1642, Leighton, who th^i bore a commission 
in the king's army, contrived to have the degree conferred 
on himself by presenting himself at dusk, when the Ugfat was 
very low, though his name was not on the list. When the 
king's cause declined, Leighton, who had received the greater 
part of his education in France, and was an accomplished 
French scholar, settled at Oxford as a teacher of French, and 
had a room in St. John's College. Apparently he continued 
to teach French until 1669, the year of his death.* 

He was the autlior of a French grammar written in I^tin, 
cajled Lingvae Qallicae addiscendae regulae, printed in 1660,* 
and again in 1662. Beginning with rules for the pronunoia- - 
tion of each letter, the author passes to observations on the 
articles, nouns, pronouns, and verbs ; he then returns to the 
pronunciation, gives fuller rules for the more difficult sounds, 

1 He visited Spain, and wrote An ffnfntnee to Ae fipanûA Tonfoe (ISIl). While 
Kt Oriord he had oompoeed ^n Introiiuition lo the Italian Tançae (1605). Cp, Wood, 
Alhenae Oxon. (Kiu). iL 471 i a Plummer, BUubtOaa Oxford, Ox. Hist. Soc., 1SB7, 
p. xirui : Diet. Nai. Bioç., ad nom. 

' Wood. Athm. Oxon. (Hiw). ii. 876 ; Poater, Aluiani Oxon., ad nom. 

■ Wood, Pa*li Oxon. (Blin), il. Sa, 30 ; Did. Xal. Biag.. ad nom. 

* 120, pp. 31. 
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and doses with a list of irregular verba.* Leighton says 
he published his work at the request of his friends. He 
dedioated it {in French) to Henry O'Brien, baron of Ibrecken, 
only aon of the Earl of Thomond, ezpressii^, in words very 
like those used by Holyband on a similar occaùon, the hope 
that this " divertissement," as he calls the granunar, may help 
to while away time not occupied by more serious and important 
studies. Thus we see that the general attitude towards the 
study of French was still, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, very much what it had been in the preceding century. 

In the meantime other grammars «had appeared from the 
pens of French sojoumers at Oxford. One, Robert Farrear, 
a t«acher of French, wrote a grammar in English for the use 
of his pupils, The Brief Direction to the French Tongue, 
printed at Oxford in 1618. Nothing further is known of its 
author. Anthony à Wood ^ infonhs us that in the title of the 
book Farrear inscribed himself M.A., but " whether he took 
that degree or was incorporated therein in Oxford " he could 
not discover. 

The works on French which appeared at Oxford were not 
all formal granunam of the type described, Pierre Bense, a 
native of Paris, who taught Italian and Spanish as well as 
French, was the author of the Anatogo-Dicvphora seu Coneor- 
dantia Diêcrepans et Discrepantia Concordant trium linguaram 
Oallicae, Italicae et Hiapanicae, commended by Edward Le^h 
in his Foelix Consortium or a Jit CcmQuncttare of Eeligion and 
Learning (1663). This comparison of the resemblances and 
differences in the grammar of the three languages is dedicated 
to the University of Oxford, and was printed at the author's 
own expense in 1637.^ As to Bense himself we are told that 
he was partly bred "in good letters" at Paris, and then, 
coming to England, "he went by letters commendatory to 
. Oxon where being kindly received and entertained, became 
a sojourner there, was entred into the public library, and 
taught for several years the French, Italian and Spanish 
tongues." For the rest we must be content to add with 
Wood : " What other things he hath written I know not, nor 
any thing else of the author." * 



* Printed by William Turner, 8", pp. 73. 
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As yet no French grammars had appeared at Cambridge, 
and French teaiohors do not eeem to have made their presence 
felt there,* In 1631, however, one of the beat known of this 
group of univereity French tutors arrived at Cambridge — 
Giahriel Du Grès, a native of Saumur, and a member of a good 
family from Angers. He arrived in England as a refugee on 
account of his Protestant faith, received a warm welcome at 
Cambridge, and taught French to several of the students in 
various colleges.* In the fifth year of his residence, the 
liberality of his pupils enabled him to publish his Breve et 
Accuratum Oramtnalicae Otdlicae compendium in quo auperfiua 
rescivdimiwr et necessaria non omittuntur (1636), a work on the 
same lines and of about the same dimensions as that of Morlet.^ 
It is jnreceded by Latin verses addressed to the author by 
members of di£Eerent colleges, and is dedicated to the 
students of the University, especially those eng^ed in the 
study of French. This grammar of Du Grès appears to be 
the only work of its kind printed at Cambridge before the 
eighteenth century.* 

Shortly after its publication Du Grès joined the group of 
French tutors at Oxford,^ and this removal points to Ûie more 
ready openings offered there to those of his profession. When 
he published his Dtalogi GaUico-AngUco-Latini ' at Oxford in 
163d, he was teaching French in that " most illustrious and 
famous university." These dialogues are dedicated to Chaiies, 
Prince of Wales. Twenty-one in number, they deal with 
the usual familiar topics, greetings and the ordinary civilities, 
visiting and table talk, the house and its contents, man and 
the parts of his body, wayfaring, a journey to France, and 
so forth, many being of much interest on account of the light 
they throw on the customs of the time. Considerable space 
is devoted to instructions for writing letters. 

A second edition appeared in 1652, enlarged with " neces- 
sary rules for the pronunciation of the French tongue, very 
profitable imto them that are desirous of it," giving a pseudo- 
English equivalent of the sound of each French letter, and 

^ Valenoe, I^«nch tator (o the EaiL of linooln, bad atadied &t Cambridge early ia 
the aiitaenth oantury. 

' " Bsodem tiugnam in celeberrima Caotahrigieiul Academia dooene," 

* Sm, Sto, pp. 96. 

' Op, B. Bowes. Calnlagut 0/ Baola printed at Cambridge, 152J-1S93. 

■ The abitemsut of Wood lAAmat Oxoa. iii. 1S4), that Du Ores hsd atodjed 
at Oxford bsfon going to Cambridge, ia probably LDi>orm:t, 

' 8ïo, pp. 19Â printed by Leonard Ijohfield. 
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followed by a few general rules for reading French and a table 
of the auxiliary and regular verbs. This little book, which has 
more in common with the productions of the London teachers 
than with the Oxford manuals, enjoyed a greater popularity 
than those of Du Grès's rivale. In 1660 a third edition 
appeared, without the additions found in the second. 

He was also the author of an interesting little work in 
English on the Duke of Richelieu,* printed in London in 1643. 
Probably Du Grès had removed to Iiondon at that date ; in 
the second edition of bis grammar, printed, like the first, by 
Leonard lich&eld at Oxford, he describes himself as " late 
teacher of the same in Oxford." 

In his dialogues Du Grès gives some account of his ideas 
on the teaching of French : ^ 

Commenfond k l'abécé. 

EsctnscE moy. 

Entendez moy, oyez moy, prononcer les lettres, Bemarques bien 
comment je prononce les totbUps, et principalement u, car' il cet bien 
malusé B, prononcer à Tooa autres mm. les Angloïs, oomms aussi e entre 
les consonnes. Prononcez après mor. 

VoQk qui va bian. 

Prononce je bien t 

S'oit bien. Essayez encore nne fois. 

Ce méchant u me donne bien de U peine. 

U ne aanroit tant Tons en donner que votre ih ou ch nous en donne. 

11 est malaisé d'avoir la propriété de votre langue. 

L'exercice et la lecture des bons antbeurs tous apprendront avec te 
temp», etc. 

He agreed with most of the French teachers of the 
day in attaching much importance to conversational practice 
and reading. He also recommended a certain amount of 
memorising and the study of grammar ; general rules 
and rules of syntax he considered indispensable ; but for 
pronunciation he thought practice of more avail than rules. 
It is possible, he admits, to learn French by rote, without 
any grammar rules. But it is not the best way in his 
opinion. Without grammar rules the student cannot dis- 
tinguish good French from bad, nor can he translate, write 
letters, or read ; and reading, thought Du Grès, was an essential 
condition if the cultivation of French in England was to be 

> Jean Arman Du PlfMis, Date of Richelieu and Ptere of Ftancf Am Life, «te., 
followed by a translation, " out of the French copie," of The Will aid Legactei of tt« 
CorditaJl Sichdieu . . . together mlh ceriaint /«jlmelioiw which ht bfi tht French 
King. Also some remarkabU pmaagea Ihal halh happtmd tn franc; «nee tht death of 
At naid CardiniUl. 
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maiubained. Those who learn by ear are at a loea as soon aa they 
no longer hear French spoken daily. As for those who promise 
to teach French m a short time, they are nothing but moonte- 
banks. Du Ores held that a man of moderate intellect could, 
with hard work, learn to understand an ordinary French author 
in three or four months. He had had, he deduces, some pupils 
at Cambridge who learnt to read and speak fairly well in four 
months and others who learnt practioidly nothing in a whole 
year. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the status of French 
at the universities had undergone no marked change. At the 
time of the Restoration, a certain Philemon Fabri petitioned 
Williamson for an appointment as Professorof French eloquence 
at Oxford, ' ' he having held a similar situation at Strasbnrg ' ' ; 
he supported his request by an address to the king in French 
verses, entitled Le Pater Noster des Afiglais ati Boi. Appar- 
ently Fabri did not receive the desired position.^ At Cam- 
bridge we find still less encouragement given to the study of 
French than at Oxford. During the Commonwealth, Guy 
Le Moyne, formerly French tutor to Charles I,, lived at Cam- 
bridge, and no doubt continued to teach French there, as he 
had done in London and at Court.^ At the Restoration he 
petitioned Charles 11. to let him have the Fellowship at 
Pembroke Hall reserved for Frenchmen.' I« Moyne was 
then seventy-two years old, and wished, he said, to end his 
days at Cambridge.* At Cambridge, as at Oxford, there were 
also French tutors in charge of particular pupils. Many of 
these were French Protestants. Thus the famous Kerre Du 
Moulin, arriving in England as a destitute refugee in 1588, 
was received into the service of the Countess of Rutland, who 
sent him to Cambridge as tutor to her son. There he remained 
until 1592, continuing his own studies as well as attending to 
those of his young charge. He thoroughly disliked his position, 
and seized the first opportunity of leaving it.' We also hear of 
Herbert Palmer, President of Queen's College (1644-47), who 

> Cat. SlaU Faptn, Dim., imt-62, p. 439. 

' La Moyne also tranBlaled Tiie Artidea of Agteemeat helvœn Ok Kinj of France, 
the Parlaiment and Parifians. FailltftiUy tramialtd out of Ae Frenc/i origiital copy. 
LoDdoD, IMS. 

' In tho Middle Ag«, Pemhroke College gave pmfereoce hi Freachmen io the 
eleotjOD of FellowB ; cp. lupra, p. 6. 

* Col SlaU Papas, Dam., 1680-61, p. 162. 

* " Aatobiographie de Fiene dn Moulin," BvUetin At la Sociéii de I'hietom du 
PrafciCanJtmK Fnmçait, va. pp. 343 a^. 
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had learnt French almost as soon aa he could speak, and could 
preach in French as well as in English.^ He won coneider- 
ahle distinction aa a college tutor, but whether he placed his 
knowledge of French at the service of students, as Sanford 
and Leighton did at Oxford, is not specified. 

Yet, even at Oxford, the efEorts of this band of French 
teachers were not on a large enough scale to have any very 
noticeable effect. Some gentlemen who, like Sanford's pupil, 
William Grey, had gone to the University to make themselves 
" fit for honourable imployments hereafter," took advan- 
tage of such opportunities as there were of studying French. 
Thus Henry Smith, while acting as tutor to Mr. Clifford, 
learnt French himself, and wrote to Williamson in that 
language.^ And no doubt the French tutors found enough 
pupils among those who were drawn more towards the fashion- 
able than the scholastic world. But the inability of the young 
Oxford student to speak French when in polite London circles 
was a subject of comment in the seventeenth century as the 
language became more and more widely cultivated. To speak 
French was even considered incompatible with a university 
education, to judge from this passage in one of Farquhar's 



Sir H. WiUair. Carist thou danee, child Î 
Bantu. Oni, monaienr. 

Lady Lurewdl. Heyday ! French too '. Why, aure, sir, yon canid 
nevei be bred at Oxford ! 

To the same intent Pepys relates* how an Oxford scholar, " in a 
Doctor of Lawe's gowne, ' ' whom he met at dinner at the Spanish 
ambassador's, sat like a fool for want of French, " though a 
gentle sort of scholar " ; nor could he speak the ambassador's 
language, but only Latin, which he spoke like an Englishman. 
Pepys, on the other hand, was very pleased at the display he was 
able to make of his own French on this occasion. The famous 
diarist was a competent judge, and spoke and wrote the language 
with ease. Unfortunately we know nothing of how he acquired 
this knowledge, beyond the fact that he had not been to France." 

I Mnllinger, Bittory aj Ou Univereily of Cambridge, 191 1, iii. p. 300. 

' Cal. Stale Papm. Com,, 1670, p. 276. Eveljii (Diary, ed. Whestly, 1908, [i. 
p. 30fi) describes verses written in Latin, Englieh, and French liy Oriord Btudeot» 
and added to Naurs from the dead, an acconnt of the nstoration to life of oUQ Anne 
Green, ejeouted at Oiiord, 1650. 

■ Sir Barry Wildair, Act IIL So. 2 ; cp. Mcxikmocle in the same dramatist'a Love 
and a BoUle. * Diary, Sth May 1669. 

' He long looked forward ta a. jonmey there — a hope which was not folGUed until 
hifl failing eyeughl had oompelled him to atop wnting bb dïaiy. 
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He often criticizes the French of those he meets, and a certain 
Dr. Pepys, according to him, " spoke the worst French he 
had ever heard from one who had been beyond sea." 
Pepya's brother spoke French, "very plain and good," and 
Mrs. Pepys, the daughter of a refugee Huguenot, was as 
familiar with that language as with English.^ 

Thus the universities, like the schools, failed to keep in 
touch with practical life by their neglect of the broader educa- 
tion necessary to persons of quality and fashion. At the Inna 
of Court, where gentlemen usually spent some time on leaving 
the univOTsity," or where they sometimes went instead of to 
the university,^ the Btat« of things was somewhat better. 
Some knowledge of French was indispensable to those studying 
the law, and the position of the Inns, almost all of them 
within the boundaries of the ward of Farringdon Without, 
the favourite abode of the French teachers, was such as to offer 
exceptional facilities for the study of the language. When 
Robert Ashley was at the Inner Temple he studied Spanish, 
Italian, and Dutch, as well as French. We are told * t^at in 
earlier times " knights, barons, and the greatest nobility of the 
kingdom often placed their children in those Inns of Court, not 
so much to make the laws their study, much less to live by the 
profession . . . but to form their manners and to preserve them 
from contagion of vice." There, could be found " a sort of 
gymnasium or academy fit for persons of their station, where 
they learn singing and all kinds of music, dancing, and other 
such accomplishments and Diversions ... as are suitable 
to their quality and such as are usually practiced at Court." 
French was, without doubt, one of these accomplishments. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century the Inns of Court 
were still much in favour, and gentlemen's sons could enjoy 
there good company and the innocent recreations of the town, 
as well as improve themselves in the " exercises." (Sarendon 
calls the Inns of Court the suburbs of the Court itself. 

' She spent some time in Fianoo, nntil her (iitber ordered her baofc bo Englsad 
OD sooonnC of her leaniiig liowaids Bonua Cotholicism. Man; timee alis eipntsBed 
a wiah to go &ad live in Franco. 

• Cp. Shakespeare, i Hairy IV. Act IIL So. 2: 
" He's at Oif ord atill, is he not I 
A' must then to the Inna a' Court shortly.'^ 

' Higlord [InilUvtion of a Sentienun. 1600, p. 58) blames those of hia comitrymen 
who aegleot Iho Inna oi Contt. 

< J. FortetHDe, De Lavdibat Legum Angliae , , . Trtaulaltil into Englith . . . wilh 
KClal>iiSfldeH,Dewed., 17T1, p. 172. 
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None the leaa, the gentleman with a univenity ednoatitm, 
even when it was followed by residence at one of the Inns of 
Court, was felt to be inadequately equipped. Almost invari- 
ably he sought on the Continent the polite accomplishments 
and knowledge of lai^nages, which were necessary qualifica- 
tions for high employment at Court, in the army, and else- 
where. Travel came to be regarded as " an especial part " ^ of 
the education of a gentleman, and as such occupies an import- 
ant place in the educational treatises of the time. The usual 
course advised for the sons of gentlemen was an early study 
of Greek and Latin, followed by residence at one of the 
Universities and at the Tnn» of Court, and, finally, " travel 
beyond seas for language and experience " and the study of 
such arts as could not be easily acquired in England. 

In some cases gentlemen were educated quite independently 
of the English schools and universities ' — at home with private 
tutors, and in France. Lady Brilliana Harley, for instance, 
feared that her son would not find much good company at 
Oxford. " I believe," she wrote, " that theare are but feawe 
□obellmens sonne in Oxford, for now, for the most part, they 
send theaire sonnes into France when they are very yonge, 
theaire to be breed." * 

' Higfold, The Inititution of a Oenileman, 1660, p. 88. 

^ Pflilin uya of the En^ùii in Uie middle of the «xteenth «ntary, refemng no 
donbt to the aabilitji : " <>ni du pii;H ne conrent gsire ou bien pen au d«iu uoi. 
verutés, et ne se donnent point beaucoup aux lettre sinon qu'à toute miirchuidiae 
et à toute vanitA " {Dexriplîon des royauîmes d'Angleterre et d'Escoest, p. 11). 

* LOters (1638), Camden Soc., 1864, p. S. Neari; half a ceatur; later, Chauodlor 
Oarendon wrote ; " I doubt oor Unireraitjes are defective in providing ior those 

■t leut tovuda tltst aceomplialied education irhioh penou of qiulit7 aie deogned 
to ; uid it ma)' be vaut of those Ornaments that maj preraO with many to «end theii 
aona abroad, who linoe thej cannot attun the lighter with the more Kiiom Bnediog, 
ohnea tho tonnta whioh nujcee a present shew, learlng the tatter to be wradght ont at 
leiwn " {JfJMritatww Worht, ITSl, p. 326). 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE STDDY OF FBENCH BY BNQUSH TSiWlJ^SS ABBOAD 

One of the favourite methods of learning French was a sojourn 
in France. To speak the language well a visit there vas 
considered imperative, and to speak it " as one who had 
never been out of England " * was aynouTmous with speaking 
it badly. Consequently a journey ^to France was common 
among the young gentry and nobility of the time. Moreover, 
those who pursued their travels fiu^ther, and undertook the 
Grand Tour as many gentlemen did on leaving the university, 
invariably visited France first, and spent ihe greater part 
of their time there. Eighteen months in Prance, nine or ten 
in Italy, five in Germany and the Low Countries, was con- 
sidered a suitable division of a three years' tour. Most 
young Englishmen of family and fortune spent some time on 
the Continent. Sîf Francis Walsingham, said by one of his 
contemporaries to have been the most accomplished linguist 
of his day,^ had acquired his proficiency abroad, as had abo 
Lord Bui^hly, who wrote to Walsingham from France in 
1583 to report on his progress in the language.^ Both 
ministers in their turn were patrons to numerous young 
travellers in France. A certain Charles Danvers wrote to 
Walsingham from Paris, in French, to show his progress and 
thank him for Mb favours.* And Burghly gave one Andrew 
Bussy a monthly allowance of £5 to enable him to study 
French at Orleans, where, according to his own account, he 
took great pains to make good progress so as to serve his 
patron the better on his return.^ It was generally held that 

' LttUti and Paptrs 0/ the Beiga 0/ Henry VIII. vol, iW. No. 238. 

■ Sir Bt. Namil<m. Fraçmeata Btf^ia. 1S24, p. 6». 

■ OoJL Slate Papera, Dom. : Aid., 15S0-16Z5, p. 99. 

* Iha, p. 119. A certain Oiarles Doyley wrote in similar term» from Rooen. 

* CaL SbOt Paper). Dom.. 1S9S-97, p. 293. 
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travel was " useful to useful men," * and that " peregrination " 
well uaed was " a very profitable school, a r unnin g Academy." * 

Many young English gentlemen went to the French Court 
Id the train of an ambaaaador,^ or' with a private tutor;* 
Henry VllX, sent hie natural son, the Duke of Richmond, 
Palsgrave's pupU, to the French Court, in the care ot Lord 
Surrey the poet. Richard Carew, the friend of Camden, 
was sent to Prance with Sir Henry Nevill, ambassador to 
Henri IV., and Bacon visited Paris in his early youth in the suite 
of the diplomat Lord Poulet. The last-mentioned ambassador 
had several young Englishmen in his charge. Of few, however, 
could he make so favourable a report as he did of the son of 
Sir George Speate : " I am not unacquainted with your son's 
doings in Parris," he wrote to Sir George, " and cannot comend 
him inoughe unto you aswell for his dilligence in study as 
for his honest and quiett behaviour." One of these young 
travellers, a Mr. Throcklnorton, he was particularly glad to 
be rid of ; the young man " got the French tongue in good per- 
fection," we are informed, but he was of flippant humour, and 
before he left for England, Poulet told him his mind freely, 
and forbade him to travel to Italy, as he intended to do later, 
without the company of " an honest and wyse man." The 
ambassador had kept him and his man in food during the 
whole of his stay in Paris, and, besides, provided him with 
a horse, which he had also " kept att his chardges." ' 

Children too were often sent abroad for education. Thomas 
Morrice, in his Apology for Scho6lmastP,ra (1619), commends 
" the ancient and laudable custom ot sending children abroad 
when they can understand Latin perfectly " ; for then they 
Icam the romance languages, all the more easily, " because 
the Italian, French and Spanish borrow very many words 
of the said Latin, albeit they do chip, chop and change 

» PurshoK POgHma, 162S. 

* Howell, Epwloioe Bo-Elianae. 

* Aa did Sir Jamoa Melville {Memmri. Bannatyne Onb, 1837, p. 12). " to leam lo 
plaj upon the lut, nnd to writ rrenehe," at the age of fourteen. Similarly, Bamaby 
FitipaCrick, Edward VI. 'a youthful fasourilo and proiy for correotion, wne sent to 
Paria to study fashions and rnanners (NicholH. LUerar;/ Semaine, p. Ixi). 

* The practice was also very common in Scotland, especially when the nfonuers 

wen driTen to evade this restriction by sending their sons to France in the care of 
what they considered soitable tutors. The Assembly then tried to assert its power 
by granting passports only to those whose tutors they approved. See Young, 
fliXofre de rBnieitnanenI en ficosje, p. 52. 

' Copy'Book of Sir Amiai Ponlel'i UUen, Boibnighe Onb, 1886, pp. IS, 231. 
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divers letters and ayllaUes tlierein." And Thomas Peaoham ^ 
tells us in the early seventeenth century that as soon as a 
child shows any wildness or unruliness, he is sent either to 
the Court to act as a page or to France, and sometimes to 
Italy, The number of English children in France was, we 
may assume, considerable ; and when the news of the ter- 
rible massacre of St. Bartholomew reached England, one 
of iiâ most noticeable effects was to fiU with concern and 
apprehension all parents who had children in France. " How 
fearfull and carefull the mothers and parents that be here 
be of such yong gentlemen as be there, you may easely ges," 
wrote Elizabeth's secretary of state to Sir Francis Walaingham, 
the English ambassador at Faris.^ Among these " yong 
gentlemen " was Sir Phihp Sidney, then newly arrived at the 
French Court, whom Walsingham himself sheltered in the 
ambassador's quarters during that awful n^t. 

James Basset, the son of Lord Usle, deputy at Calais for 
Henry VIII.,"wafi sent to Paris in the autumn of 1636 to 
complete his education, after having been for some time in 
the chai^ of a tutor in England. There he went to school 
with a French priest, whom he soon left for the College of 
Navarre. He appears to have attended the coll^ daily, and 
boarded with one Guillaume le Gras, who, in June 1637, 
wrote to Lady lisle that her son would soon be able to speak 
French better than Ei^lish. " I think when he goes to see 
yon," writes the Frenchman to her ladyship who did not 
understand French, " he will need an interpreter to speak 
to you." James himself wrote to tell his mother how he was 
progressing " at the large and beautiful college of Navarre, 
with Pierre du Val his Master and Preceptor." ' The follow- 
ing tetter * giving details on the course pursued by a young 
English gentleman studying French in Paris may no doubt be 
taken as fairly typical. " In the forenoone . . . two hours 
he spends in French, one in reading, the other in rendryng 
to his teacher some pari; of a Latin author by word of mouth. 
... In the afternoon ... he retires himself into his chaml)er, 
and there employs two other hours in reading over some 
Latin author ; which done, he translates some little part of 

> The Comptent OaUiemm (1632), 1906, p. 33: 

• Ellis, Orisinal Letleri, 3rd eerieg, ui. 377. 

• LeUtn and Paptn oj Oie Seign of Batty VIII. voL TiiL BIT; toI, ii. 1088; 
vol. liL pt L 972, eto. 

• Dated 1610. £1Ub, Oriji^id Letter; iad aeriH, iiL 230. 
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it into French, leaving his fanlt« to be corrected the morrow 
following by his teacher. After supper we take a brief survey 
of all. . . . M. BE^endine [apparently the teacher] hath 
commended imto us PauluB Aemiliua in French, who writetb 
the history of the country. His coonsell we mean to follow." 

Girls iUso were occasionally sent to France for purposes 
of education. Two of James Basset's young sistere, Anne 
and Mary, spent some time in that country. To prevent 
their hindering each other's progreea, Anne was committed 
to the care of a M. and Mme. de Ryon, at Font de Remy, 
while Mary was sent to Abbeville to a M. and Mme. de ' 
Bouts. Both girls wrote letters in French to their mother, 
Lady Lisle, and it appears that they had almost forgotten 
their mother tongue. When Anne returned to' England, 
where she became maid of honour to Jane Seymour, she had 
to apologize to her mother for not being able to write in 
English, " for surely where your Ladyship doth think that I 
can write EngUsb, in very deed I cannot, but that little that 
I can write is French," * and Mary wrote to her sister Fhilippa 
in Frenoh expressing her wish to spend an hour with her 
every day in order to teach her to speak Frenoh. In France 
the two sisters acquired, besides French, the usual aocom- 
plishments befitting their sex — ^needlework, uid playing on 
the lute and vii^inals.* 

The traveller Fynes Moryson did not unreservedly approve 
of the custom of sending children "of unripe yeeres" to France; 
" howsoever they are more to be excused who send them with 
discreet Tutors to gnide them with whose eyes and judgments 
they may see and observe. . . . Children like Parrots soone 
leame forraigne languages and sooner forget the same, yea,, 
and their mother tongue also," He relates how a familiar friend 
of his " lately sent his sonne to Paris, who, after two yeeres 
returning home, refused to aske his father's blessing after the 
manner of England, saying ce n'eaf pas la mode de France." ' 
Milton in the same vein deplores the fact that his compatriots 
have "need of the monsieurs of Paris to take their hop^ul youth 
into thek slight and prodigal custodies and send them over 
back again transformed into mimics, apes and kickshows." * 

* Qteen, LetUra of Boyal and Ilhutrioua Ladia i^ Sreot BHtatn, London, 18<6, iL 
pp. 394 et aiq. 

■ L«tm^iiiaàPaptt»i>IOi*Sâ9HoiBewy 7///. voL liiL pt. L 612. 

■ Ilmamy, 1S17, pt iii. bk. L p. 5. 

' 0/ Sivcation, To Haolor Samuel Utrtlib. 
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" My coimtrTmen in England," wrote Sir Amiaa Poulet from 
Paris in 1577, " would doe God and theire oonntreye good 
aervioe if either they woulde provide scolemaBterB for theire 
ohildren at home, or else they woulde take better order of 
their educacion here, where they are infected with all aortes 
[of] pollucions bothe ghostly and bodylie and find manie 
wilUnge soolemastârs to teache theme to be badd eubiects." ^ 

Nor were Bach sentiments confined to individual cases. 
Queen Elizabeth was constantly making inquiries oonceming 
her subjects beyond the aeas generally, often for political 
reasons or on account of her Protestant fears of popery. She 
found " noe small inconvenience to growe into the resdm " 
by the number of children living abroad " under colour of 
learning the languages." In 1S95 she ordered a list of such 
" children " to be sent to her with the names of their parents 
or guardians and tutors," and there were frequent examina- 
tions of subjects suspected of desiring to go abroad; in 
1596 the Mayor of Chester writes to Bui^hly to lïnow what 
he is to do with two boys, ^ed fifteen and seventeen, who Aave 
been brought before Mm on suspicion of intending to travel 
into France to learn the language, and thence into Spain. 

The objections raised gainst the journey to France were 
few, however, in comparison with those alleged as regards 
Italy. Italy held a place second only to France in the Grand 
Tour on the Continent, and in the early sixteenth century the 
first enthusiasm awakened by the Renaissance attracted 
many Englishmen there. Scholars, such as Linacre and 
Colet, set the example. Then others, including most literary 
m^L of the time, made their way as pilgrims to the centre 
of the revived learning, passing through France on their 
way.* Soon the journey became largely a matter of fashion. 
This rapid development of the custom of continental travel 
was looked upon as a danger in matters political and 
religious ; popish plots were suspected and foreign intrigues 
of all kinds feared. In Elizabeth's time leave " to resort 
beyond seas for Ms better incresae in learning, and his 
knowledge of foreign languages"* was not freely granted 

1 Cops Book, p. SO. 

■ ataU Paptre, Bom., 1S9S-1S01, p. 162 ; and 1601-1063, p. 29. In 1680 a list 
of some Engliah lubjecta mldiog abroad wu aent lo the queea (ibid,, J/bUnda, ISSO- 
1626, p. *. 

* Greene left an aoooont of hie impnBBioiu ti France and Italy in hii Seoa loo 
iott (Worka, ed. Gtoaart, viiL pp Weqq.). 

* Fceii»ently the wording in pasaporta fCai. Slate Poftri), 
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to any who might apply- Lord Burghly would often 
aummoQ before him applicants for licences to travel, and 
look carefully into their knowledge of their own country ,"■ and 
if this proved inaufficient, would advise them to improve it 
before attempting to study other countries.* 

Voluble were the protests against foreign travel which 
were made in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. France 
and above all Italy were made responsible for all the vices 
of the English. It was urged that trade and state negotiations 
were tlie only adequate reasons for travel abroad. " We are 
moted in an Island, because Providence intended us to be shut 
ofi from other regions," Bishop Joseph Hall afbms, in his Quo 
Vadis : ajuste censure of travel ae Hie commonly undertaken by 
genUemenof our own nation {1617). So strong were the pre- 
judices of some of thrae critics that the grandfather of the 
royalist Sir Arthur Capell wrote — in 1622 — a pamphlet con- 
taioing Seasons againel the travdlinge of my grandckylde Arthur 
Capeli into the parts beyond the sea, in which he draws an 
alaAaing picture of the daJigers of infection from popery, and 
seeks to prove that the time could be much better spent at 
home.^ The chronicler Harrison went bo far as to assert that 
the custom would prove the ruin of England.* And even the 
courtly Lyly could write : " Let not your mindes be carried 
away with vaine delights, as travailing into farre and straunge 
countries, wher you shall see more wickednesse then learn 
virtue and wit." * 

But it was Italy much more than France that excited the 
fears of these alarmists. There was a common saying at the 
time that an Englishman Italianate was a devil incarnate. 
" I was once in Italy myself," wrote Roger Ascham,' " but I 
thank God my abode there was but nine dayes " — in which he 
saw more wickedness than he had beheld during nine years in 
London. " Suffer not thy sons to pass the Alpes, for they 

' ThecB were many oomplaLnts throughout the two «entariea of the IraveUere' 
neglect of evt ryUuog eoueeroing their own coontry. " What is it to be conTBisaot 
abroad and a gtianger at home T " asks Higfoid. See sIbo Peaton, New /lulmclioiu 
(a Oe Ouatdia», 1S94 ; aad F. B. B. B., EdvaUum ailh Reaped lo Qrammar Sehoola and 
Vnivertitia, 1701. 

' EUÎB, Onginal I^Oera (3nl BerieB, It. p. éfl), publisheB one ol the lioeniK* whioh 
had to be obtained. 

* BepiiDted by l«d; T. Lewia. Liva from Oa Ptcturu in t^ CU/reaaim âaSenu, 
1862, i. p. 2S0. 

* Dacriplioii of Britaine, 1S7T, Lib. 3. oh. It. 

* Bttphua, ed. Arber, 1868, p. 162. 

' ScAoIomuMr, ed. ^ber, 1870. p. 82. Mulcuter waa also éloquent on the evil 
remit at travel IPotiUatu, 1«81). 
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shall learn nothing there but Fiide, Blasphemy and Atheism ; 
and if by travelling they get a few broken Languages, that will 
profit them no more than to have the same meat served in 
divers dishes," was the advice of Lord Burghly.^ Many 
were the precautions taken to prevent ihglish subjects from 
travelling to Rome of all places. Travellers who were sus- 
pected of such intentions or who had travelled abroad with- 
out permission, were rigorously examined. One such traveller 
confessed that he went fco Brittany and France to see 
the countries and learii the languie, but swore he had 
never been to Rome or spoken to the papist Cardinal 
Allen. ^ Many passports issued for the Grand Tour stipu- 
lated speciâcally that the traveller should not repair to 
Rome,* 

George Carleton gave expression to the general feeling 
when he wrote to his brother Dudley, afterwards Lord 
Dorchester : " I like your going to France much better than 
if you had gone to Italy."* "France is above aU most 
needful for us to mark," was the advice Sir Philip Sidney 
sent to his brother Robert on his travels.' Sir John Eliot 
gave similar injunctions to his Bons.^ France was, he said, 
a country full of noUe instincts and versatile energy ; and 
what his own experience had been, he recommended his sons 
to profit by. Some friend had warned them of possible 
dangers in France. Heed them not, says Eliot ] any hazard 
or adventure in France they will find repaid by such ad- 
vantages of knowledge and experience as observation of the 
existing troubles there is sure to c<mvey. But he will not 
allow them even to enter Spain ; and the Italian territories 
of the Church they must avoid as dangerous : " stagnant 
and deadly are the waters in the r^on of Rome, not clear 
and flowing for the health-seeking eneigies of man." He 
thought, however, that some parts of Italy ndght be visited 
with profit. To attempt to learn the Italian language before 
some knowledge of French had been acquired, was not dis- 
creet. "Besides it being less pleasant and more difBcult 
to talk Italian first," he writes, "it was leaving the more 

' InMnieHom for Yoalh . ... by Sir W. Raleigh. oW., London, 1722, p. SO. 

* Who foauded the £ngliih seminu; tt Doiuy. 
' Sea entriea in CaL of SlaU Papers. 

• Maroh 26, 1601 (CaJ. Btati Paperê, Dom., ISOl-ISOS, p. 18). 
■ Oomtpondtnet wiA Bvbtrt Laagwt, 1912, p. 216. 

' Lcttw d&ted SepUmbei 1, 1631 (J. Fcntet, Sir Jiikn BUof, a Biographj/, London, 
1864, L pp. IS, 17). 
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neoessajy acquirement to be gained when there woe, per- 
ohaaoe, less leisure for it. Whereas by attaining some per- 
fection in French, and then moving onward, what might be 
lost in Italy of the first acqoirement, would be regained in 
Fruioe as l^elr steps turned homeward." 

Not only were feMB of Roman Catholidsm and corrupt 
manners directed more specifically toward Italy than ÏVance, 
but the French language was considered a much more neces- 
sary acquirement than Italian. It was generally agreed that 
the country most requisite for the En^^lish to know was 
France, " in regard of ne^hbourhood, of conformity in 
QoTemment in divers things and necessary intelligence of 
State." ^ "French is the most useful of languages — the 
richest lading of the traveller next to experience — Italian 
and Spanish not being so fruitful in leamii^;," remarks 
Francis Osbome in his Advice to a Son.* 

Thus the main object of study of the traveller in France 
was usually the language itself, and next to that the polite 
acoomplishmente. Those who continued their travels into 
Italy were attracted chiefly by the country and its anti- 
quities. When Addison was in France, after a short stay 
in Paris in 1699 ' he settled for nearly a year at Blois to 
team the language, living in great seclusion, studying, and 
seeing no one but Ms teachers, who would sup with bim 
regularly. In 1700 he returned to Paris, qualified to con- 
verse with Boileau and Malebranche. But he spent his 
time in Italy very difierently, living in fancy with the old 
Latin poets, taking Horace as his guide from Naples to Rome, 
and Virçil on the return journey : there was no question of 
settling down in a quiet town to study Italian. The experience 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury at the end of the sixteenth century 
and of Evelyn in the middle of the seventeenth was of a similar 
nature. Though travellers continued to include Italy in their 
tour, the feeling in favour of France became stronger and 
stronger. It reached its climax in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, when Oarendon wrote : " What psxts soever 
we propose to visit, to which our curiosity usually invites us, 
we can hw^ily avoid the setting our feet first in France." 
And he invites travellers, on returning there after vislt- 

' J. HowoU, Imtnetiotu/or Fomitit Traiitl, 1842 (ed. Atbor, 1869), p. 19. 

■ 1S56. p. lOS. 

■ Spenoe'i Anecdotu, 1820, p. 184 ; DieL SM. Biag.. sd Horn. 
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iug Italy, to stay in Paru a year to " unleain the dark 
ajid aflected reservation of Italy." As for Germany, 
he thinks they have need to remain two years in France 
that they may entirely forget that they were ever in 
Germany ! ^ 

The sons of gentlemen setting out on the Grand Tour were 
usually accompuiied by a governor or tutor,* and the need for 
such a guide was generally recognized by writers on travel ; all 
urge the necessity of bis being acquainted with the langnages 
and customs of the countries to be visit«d. " That young 
men should Travaile under some Tutor or grave Servant, I 
allow well : so that he be such a one that hath tiie language 
uid hath been in the Countrey before," wrote Baoon. And 
if any one was not able or did not wish to " be at the charges 
of keeping a Governor abroad " with bis son, he was advised * 
to " join with one or two more to help to bear the charges : or 
else to send with him (me well qoalified to carry him over and 
settle him in one place or other of France, or of other Countries, 
to be there with him 2 or S months, leave him there after 
he hath set him in a good way, and then come home." 
We also gather from Gailhard's The Compleat OenUeman 
that it was "a custom with many in England to order 
TravelUng to their boob, as Emetiok Wine is by ib» Pbysidan 
prescribed to the Patient, that is when they know not 
what else to do, and when schools, Universities, Inns of 
Court, and every other way hath been tried to no purpose : 
then that nature which could not be tamed in none of these 
places, is givento be minded by a Gouvemor, with many a woe 
to him."* 

The suitable ^e for the Grand Tour, as distinct from 
the shorter journey in France, was the subject of much 
discussion. It was usually undertaken between the a^es 
of BLzteen and twenty, and occupied from three to five 
years. Some, and among them Locke,* agreed with Gail- 
hard in thinking that travel should not come at the end. 

' A Dialague conetmijig EdMeatimi, In JfùuJZananu Wcrii, London. IT6I, pp. 313 
«teq. 

■ Cp. Entries of Puaports, in the Cal. SUUe Faperi. The ne««ty cf moh a oaune ' 
•WM conadered ipeaiajlf urgent if the tcsieller wat hinuslf igaoranl of Unguagea {The 
OenOanan'i Compmion, by a Per»n 0/ QwdH's, I6TS, p. SS). 

■ Oaaiiuil, rie Comiieat Qmliaium, 167B, p. 16. 

* GmiQunI, op. di, pp, 10, SO. A gentienun, he thinki, ihoolil be sent abroed 
betimes to prevent his being bardeaed in an; eti) oooiae. 

* Same ThovghU on Equation, 1693. 
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They argued that languages wwe more eaaily learnt at an 
earlier ^e, and that children were then leaa difficult to 
manage. Others, regarding travel as a neceesary evil,* held 
that, at a later a^, travellers are less receptive of evil 
inâuences and the snares of popery. This was the current 
opinion. 

In many cases, especially in later times, the travelling 
tutor was a Frenchman. Many Englishmen, however, found 
in this capacity an opportunity for travel which they might 
not otherwise have had. For example, Ben Jonson visited 
Paris in 1613 as tutor to the son of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
became better known there aa a reveller than as a poet.^ 
In the same way Ben Jonson's friend, the poet Aurilian 
Townsend, aoxiompanled Lord Herbert of Cherbury on his 
foreign tour in 1608, and was of much help to him on account 
of his fluent knowledge of French, Italian, and Spanish.^ The 
time-serving politician Sir John Reresby travelled with a 
Mr. Leech, a divine and Fellow of Cambridge.* And the 
philosopher Thomas Hobbes spent as travelling tutor in the 
Cavendish famUy many years which he calls the happiest 
time of his life. He visited France, Germany, and Italy. 
For a time he left the Cavendishes bo act as tutor to the eon 
of Sir Qervase Clifton, with whom he remained eighteen months 
in Paris. It was while travelling with his pupils that Hobbes 
became known in the philosophio circles of Paris.* Addison 
was offered a salary of £100 to be tutor to the Duke of Somer- 
set, who desired tiim " to be more of a companion than a 
Governor," but did not accept the offer.* In some cases the 
travelling tutor had several pupils. Thus Mr. Cordell, the 
friend of Sir Ralph Vemey, was tutor to a party of English- 
On the other hand. Sir Philip Sidney travelled without 
a governor. At Frankfort, in the house of the Protest- 

' Waiber, Of EiutMioiL, eepeciaily of youn; ffentlenun, 1090, 6th ed. 
' Jïoto on Ben Jonnm'a CiMxiertatwtu Inlh William DrammoTui of HawUioTJiden 
(ISie), Sh&keepeue Soo., 1S42, pp. 21, 47. 

' Avtobiogmpky, ei Sir Sidney Lee (2nd éd., 1906), p. 66. 

* Mémoire of Sir Join Sereaby, ed. J. J. Cutwrighl^ 1B7S. p. £6. 
' DicL Sat. Bioj,, ftd nom. 

* Addison was well «oqoAinted with II^«noh literature and critioiam. He freqaently 
quoUe Boilesu, Rooine, Comeille, uid also BouliODn and LebosBO. His Troftdy ^ 
Cola ■■ oloaelf modelled on the Frennh pattenL See A. Beljame, Lt FMie il la 
Iwmata it Intra en An^ttart an IS' tiide, 1897, p. 316. 

' Meynoirt of tU Vtnty Family. 1892, UL p. 36. 
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aat printer Andreaa Wechel, he began his life-long friend- 
ship witli the Huguenot scholar Hubert Languet, who, 
to some degree, supplied his needs. Languet, however, ex- 
presses bis regret that Sidney liad no governor, and when the 
young Englishman continued his journey into Italy they kept 
up a correspondence, in the course of which Languet sent 
Sidney mach good advice. At his instigation Sidney practised 
his French and Latin by translating some of Cicero's letters into 
French, then from French into English, and finally back into 
Latin again, " by a sort of perpetual motion." * John Evelyn 
the diarist also travelled without a governor, while the eldest 
son of Lord Halifax first made the Grand Tour in the usual 
fashion, and afterwards returned to his ancle, Henry Savile, 
English ambassador at Paris, without the " encumbrance " 
of a governor. Savile superintended his nephew's reading, 
providing him with books on such subjects as political treaties 
and negotiations, and warning him against " nouvelles " and 
other " vain entretiens." ^ 

The practice of travelling abroad called forth many books 
on the subject, often written by travellers desiring to place 
their experience at the service of others. Such books usually 
include indications of the routes to be followed and the places 
to be visited, and sometimes advice as to the best way of study- 
ing abroad. Some, such as those of Coryat, Fynes Moiyson, and 
Purchas,* are descriptions of long journeys. Others deal more 
especially with the method of travel.* A few were written for 
the particular use of some traveller of h^h rank ; for instance, 
when the Earl of Rutland set out on his travels in 1596, his 
cousin Essex sent him letters of advice, which circulated 
at Court, and were published as Profitable InetrucHone for 

' The ComspondcTict oj Philip Sidnty and Hahert Laagv^, ed. W. A. Brsdl; 
(BosUm. 1812), p. 28. 

• Savile Carrapondaae, Camden Soo„ 1858, pp. 133, 138, 0. Walter, in his 0/ 
Education, diHen froni other wrileis in proposing Ùat fouog geatlemen should travsl 

■ In tJie Bame category may be placed the Trave^es of Jerome TurUr, a native of 
Saion;, wboae work was Uanalatfid into Englieb [a the year of its appearanoe ( 1675). 
It was Bpeoially intendod for the ose of Htadeotfl. 

* T. Falmer, Bsêag on the Meant of niaking oar (Pravelt into Fomtn Counlriea more 
PT(^ilableavdHorumral>Ie,ie06; T. Oyerborj. OftirefTOi«™ii>)iM rraerf», 160»(Fraiioo 
Bad the Lo» Coantriee). William Bonnie's Treasure for TraveSert (London, 15T8) 
haa no bearing on travel from the language point of view. Of special iDl^rest &r« 
Dallington's Method far TrnwH, ihewed by taking Ike Vim of France as it alooie in the 
Ytate of our Lord*- 1598, London (1608 I), and his Viea of Fra^e, London, 1S04. 
Other works are Â Direcltonfor Bngliih TravàUrs, licensed for printing in 1636 (Arbcr, 
Btatiotura' Register, iv. 343); Neal's Direction lo Travel, 1643; Baoon's Betag an 
Travel, 1626 ; Howell's [nifrwlians for Foneiw Travd, 1624. 
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TraveUere in 1633.^ Further information was supplied in the 
treatifiee on polite education.* 

The subject of travel was thus continually under con- 
aideration, and the different books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries which deal with this topic are of great 
interest. Robert Dallington, the author of an early guide to 
France,' thought it necessary, seeing the few teachers there 
were in France, to " set downe a course of leaminge," " I 
will presume to advise him," he says of the traveller to 
France, " that the most compendious way of attaining the 
tongue is by booke. I mean for the knowledge, for as for the 
speaking he shall never attaine it but by continaall practize 
and conversation : he shall therefore first leame his nownes 
and verbs by heart, and specicdiy the articles, and their uses, 
with the two words sum and h^eo : for in these consist the 
greatest observation of that part of speech." He also urges 
the future traveller to engage a Frenchman bo assist him, 
chiefly, no doubt, with reading and pronunciation. This 
" reader," as Dallington calls him, " shall not reade any booke 
of Poetrie at first, but some other kinde of stile, and I thinke 
meetest some moderne comédie. Let his lecture consist more 
in questions and answers, either of the one or the other, then 
in the reader's continued speech, for this is for the most part 
, idle and fruitlesse ; by Hie other many errors and mistaldngs 
either in pronunciation or sense are reformed. After three 
months he shall quit his lectures, and use his Maister only to 
walk with and discourse, first the one and then the other : for 
thus shal he observe the right use of the phrase in his Reader, 
heare his owne fault» reproved and grow readie and prompt 
in his owne deliverie, which, with the right straine of the 
accent, are the two hardest things in Ituiguage." He should 
also read much in private, and " to this reading he must adde 
a continuall talking and exercising of bis speech with all sorts 
of people, with boldnesse and much assurance in himselfe, 

' ' The reiBstile master of the OBreraonÎH to Charles L, Sir Balthaur Oerbier, vrot« 
bis StUnidium PeregrinaHtibu» or on Âaaùlance to a TrantUer in hit eonuers vili—l. 
Hoilanderê. 2. Stnaans. 3. Veaelians. 4. lUilians. 5. Spaniard». S. i'wtcA ( 1665), 
[n the first plaoo as a node nKCwm for a prinoeJy traveJler. the uafortuaate Duke of 
Monmonth. Itolaimcd to give directioDs for Maïet, " aJler the latoit mode." Cp. ^ao 
A iweeivm for Iromileri take» by Sir J. 8. {Sir John Stradling) otU of (the EpiHola de 
Pertcrinatime liaiica of) J. Lipgiv», etc., London. 1E92, 

■ IJat in Watt's BibXiographia Britannia, IS21 {hettding Eduealion) ; and in Cam- 
bridgt EiMory of Sn^iih Lileratiire, ii. oh. it. (Bibliography). 

* MeOod for Trav€U, ISSS, and ¥iea of France, 1604. 
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for I have often observed in others that nothing hath more 
prejudiced their profiting then their owns diffidence and 
distrust. To this I would have him adde an often writing, 
either of matter of translation or of Hb owne invention, where 
sgaine is requisite the Reader's eye, to censure and correct : 
for who so cannot write the languie he speaks, I count he 
hath but halfe the language. There, then, are the two onely 
meuies of obtuning a language, speaking and writing, but tiie 
Brst is the cMefest, and therefore I must advertise the traveller 
of one thing whioh in other countries is a great hinderer 
thereof, namely, the often haunting and frequenting of our 
own Countrimen, whereof he must have a specisJ! oare,^ 
neither to distaste them by a too much retirednesse * nor to 
hinder himselfe by too much familiaritie." 

A few years later Fynes Moryson ' offered equally sound 
advice to the traveller " for language." " Goe directly to the 
best dtie for the puritie of language," he tells him, and ârst 
" labour to know Uie grammar rules, that thy selfe mayst know 
whether thou speaketh right or no. I meane not the curious 
search of those rules, but at least so much as may make thee able 
to distinguish Kumbers, Cases,'and Moodes." Moryson thought 
that by learning by ear alone students probably pronounced 
better, but, on the other hand, with the help of rules, " they 
both speake and write pure language, and never so forget it, 
as they may not with small labour and practice recover it 
again." The student, he adds, should make a collection <tf 
choice phrases, that " hee may. speake and write more elo- 
quently, and let him use himselfe not to the translated formes 
of speech, but to the proper phrases of the tongue." For this 
purpose he should read many good books, " in which kind, as 
also for the Instruction of his scale, I would commend unto 
him the Holy Scriptures, but that amoi^ the Papists they are 
not to be had in the vulgar tongue, neither is the reading of them 
pemdtted to laymen. Therefore to ihis purpose he shall 
seeke out the best familiar epistles for his writing, and I thinke 
no booke better for his Discourse then Amadia of Gaule. . . . 
In the third place I advise hi'm to professe Pythagoricall 

^ The coDfllont wamingA ftgunat mixing viih Engliafamen ^browJ show hi>w 
numerous the latter mnet have been. ^' He that beyond Heae frequentA hia own 
coDDtTj'nien f argets the prinoipal part of bis eirtuul— language," wrote Pranaia Oabonie 
in bid Adoieelo a Son (I65e). 

* Aa did Lord Lincoln, «ho "sees no English, nib at En^nd. and adminaFnnoe." 
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Bilenoe, and to the end be may leame trne protiimciatJon, 
not to be attained but by long observation and practice, that 
he for a time l^n to otiers, before he adventure to speake." 
He should also avoid his fellow-countrymen, and, having 
observed these rules, " then let him hier some skilfull man to 
teach him and to reprove his eirors, not paasii^ by any his 
least omission. And let him not take it ill that any man' 
should laugh at him, for that will more stiire him up to 
endevour to leame the tongue more perfectly, to which end 
he must converee with Weomen, children and the most 
talkative people ; and he must cast ofl all clownish baahful- 
nesae, for do man is borne a Master in any art. I say not that 
he himseUe should rashly speake, for in the beginning he shall 
easily take ill formes of speaking, and hardly forget them 
once taken." 

The learning of French in England before going abroad 
did not, as a rule, enter into the plan of writers on the subject 
of travelling. Moryson, however, realized that "at the first 
step the ignorance of language doth much oppresse (the 
traveller) and hinder the fruité he should reape byhisioumey." 
And Bacon went a step further when he wrote that " he that 
travajleth into a Country, before he hath some entrance mto 
the language, goeth to schoole, and not to travaile. ... If 
you will have a Young Man to put his Travaile into a little 
Boome, and in a short time to gather much, this you must doe. 
First, as was said, he must have some Entrance into the 
Language before he goeth.- Then he must have such a 
Servant, or Tutor, as knoweth the country." ^ Later writers 
usually agree that it would be of benefit to have " something 
of the French " ' before leaving Englajid, " though it were 
only to understand something of it and be able to aek for 
necessary things," or to have " some grammatical instructitm 
in the language, as a preparation to speaking it." ^ And 
indeed many travellers had some previous knowledge of 
French. Sh; PhiUp Sidney, for instance, could manage a letter 
in French when he was at school at Shrewsbury ; Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury had studied the language with the help of a diction- 
ary ; Sir John Reresby, at a later date, had learnt French 
at a private school, though, like many students nowadays, 
he could not speak the language on his arrival in France. 

* G>iUianl, ap. cil. p. 48. 
ie Oaardiati, 1S»4. p. 104. 
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Several went abroad to " improve " themselves in French, and 
no doubt. the phrase " to learn the French tongue " ^ often 
meant to learn to speak it. 

la the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, however, 
many ot those who studied French seriously in England did 
not go to France. Among these were the ladies, to whose 
skill Mulcaster ' draws the attention of travellers, a& a proof 
that language» can be learnt as well at home as abroad ; and 
not a few ol the younger sons of noblemen,^ as well as the 
prosperous middle class — the frequenters of the French schools 
in St. Paul's Churchyard, and the pupils of Du Ploioh and 
Holyband, neither of whom makes any reference to the tour 
in France. 

The " common practice " in the sixteenth century among 
young travellers WM to proceed to France knowing no French. 
They fully expected to learn the language there, with no further 
exertion than hving ia the country. They are constantly 
warned of the futility of such expectations. Uallington, Fynes 
Moryson, and others lay much emphasis on the necessity of 
some serious preliminary study of grammar and reading of good 
hteratnre. French teachers in England compared the poor 
results obtained in France by these leisurely methods with 
those achieved by their own efforta in England. No doubt 
they found the practice of learning French by residence in 
France a serious rival to their own methods. De la Mothe,* 
for instance, declares he knows English ladies and gentlemen 
who have never left England and*yet speak French incom- 
parably better than others who have been in France three or 
four years trying to pick up the language by ear, as most 
travellers do. Another French teacher* writes: "I have 

I Cp. EutrieB of puaporta to FnDoe in the CaUndar of 8laU Paptri. 

■ Potitiotu, VUl. 

' It ftppetu» tiom a, delelcd noM in the MS. of Defoe's CcmpUat BnçUah OmUemaa 
that travel was not alvays oonsideied ueeeauxj tor yoongcr aooa (ed. K. Balbiing, 
LoudoD, 1890). 

* French Alphabet, 1062: " Csr 1» plus port de oeQi qai ïoQt en France apprennent 
par rontine, ssoa leiglee, et sans art, de sorte qn'il leur eat impooaible d'apprendre, 
«non ftToc nne grande longneu de temps. An oonliaire ceux qui appreaoent en Angle- 
terre, s'ils apprennent d'un qui ait bocme méthode, il ne «e peut faire qu'ils n'apprennent 
eu bnf. IVarantage oe qu'ils apprennent eet beaucoup meiUeur que le françoi» 
qu'on apprend en Pranoe pai routine. Car nous ne poUTona parier ee que nous n'avon» 
•pris et qne nous ignorons. Ceux qui apprennent du rulgaire ne pouveni jiarler que 
TUlgaiiement . . . d'un fnmpois coirompn. An oontraire caux qui apprennent par 
liTTSB, parlent edan oe qn'ila apprennent i or est il que les tecmes et phrases dee 
Hires aont le plna pur et naif fraufoia (bien qu'il ; ajt dietinction do livres) ; il ne se 
peat donc qu'ils ne parient plus paiement et naïvement (comme j'a; diet] quo les 
antres." * Wodrooph, Spared hmret □/ a louidier, IC23. 
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knovne three Gentlemen's sonnes, although I say it that 
should not say it, who can testily yet, that in their return 
from France (after they had remained foure yeares at Paris, 
spending a great deal of money) perused my mles bub six 
moneths and did confesse they reaped more good language 
in that short space I taught them then in all the time they 
spent in France. And sundry others I have helped who 
never bow France, and yet could talke, read and write 
better language in one yeare than those who have bene 
at Paris two yeares, learning but Uie common phrase of the 
countrie, shacking off a htle paines to leame the rules." 

While holding that French could be better learnt in Ei^land 
with rules than in France without any such assistance, the 
French teachers of Iiondon admitted that the language could 
perhaps be best learnt in France, but only with the help of a 
good teacher and serious study, as ia England. However, there 
were hardly any language teachers in France, according to them, 
whileinEnglanditwas easy to and many good ones. Dallington 
more specifically bewails the fact that the traveller finds a 
"great scarcitie " of such tutors, and directs him to a certain 
M. Denison, a Canon of St. Croix in Orleans, after whom he 
may inquire, " except his good acquaintance or good fortune 
brii^ him to better." 

There was indeed 'little provision for the serious study of 
French in France before the end of the sixteenth century. 
Most travellers, we are told, "observed only for their owne use." 
Few Frenchmen took up the teaching of their own language to 
foreigners as a profession, and those who taught from time to 
time or merely upon occasion rarely proved successful. Yet 
the earliest grammars produced in France were intended largely 
for the use of foreigners. Special attention is paid to points 
which usually offered difficulty to foreigners, such 'as the pro- 
nunciation and its divergencies from the orthography.^ Sylvius 
or Du Bois, writing in Latin,^ remarks that his principles may 
serve the English, the Italians and Spaniards, in short, aJl 
foreigners ; no doubt those he had cfaiefly in mind were the 
numbers of English and other foreign students at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. When the earhest grammar written in French 
appeared, its author, Louis Meigret,^ sought to justify his use 

' LiTBt, La Gramniairc françaist et Ua graminairieiu an J6* liicU, 1859, p. 3. 

' ïn lingvam gaJHcam Isayoçe, 1631. 

' Le Traité t&U^Aant le commun usage de Fexnture françoise, 1542. 1541^ ; cp. Livet^ 
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of the Temacular by BUggeeting that foreign atudents abonld 
first learn to understand Frenoh by speaking and reading good 
French Lteiatnre, instead of depending on Latin for the âret 
stages. He had noticed the peculiarities of the English pro- 
nunciation of French, especially the habit of misplacing the 
accent ; " they raise the voice on the syllable an in Angleterre, 
while Tre raise it on the syllable 1er : eo that French as spoken 
by the English is not easily understood in France." From 
other grammarians foreigner always received some attention. 
Fillot ^ and Gamier ' both wrote in Latin with a special view 
to foreigners ; and Peletier,* who used French, retains all the 
etymological consonants, that strangers may find Latin helpful 
in understanding French. 

Not before the end of the sixteenth century, however, do we 
hear of the first important language teacher in France — Charles 
Maupas of Blois, a surgeon by profession, who spent most of bis 
life, more than thirty years, teaching French to "many lords and 
gentlemen of divers nations " who visited his native town. He 
was " well known to be a famous teacher of the French tongue 
to many of the English and Dutch nobihty and gentry," For 
his EngUsh pupils Maupas showed particular af^ction.* And 
from them he received in turn Qumerous proofs of friendship. 
Among the Ei^lishmen who learnt French under bis care was 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who, at about the age 
of eighteen, travelled into France, where ' ' he improved himself * 
well in the language for one that had so little grammatical 
foundation, but more in the exercises of that Nobility for the 
space of three years and yet came home in his naturall plight, 
without afiected formes (the ordinary disease of Travellers)."* 
Maupas bears stronger testimony to bis pupU's attainments in 
the Frenchlanguage.andsomeyearslater he gratefully dedicated 
to the Duke his French grammar, first issued publicly in 1618. 

Maupas's Grammaire françoiae contenani reiglea très certaines 
et adresse très asseurée a la naïve connoissance et pur usage de 
nostre langue. En faveur des eslrangera qui en seront désireux, 
was first privately printed in 1607.' He had not originally 

1 OaSicat Unguat inaiiiuiio Latino sermone eonxripla [1S50. ISQl, ISfiS, ISGB, etc.). 
' XsOUutio gaHicat Kn^uae in untn iuvaitulù germanicat (16B8, 1680, 16B1, 1893). 

* Diahgtie dt Torlograje «< pnmowiiacion françoete, dtparH tn deut livre», ISSS. 

* " J*&y touùoon en plus oidiCBiie haattsDf pltis do hiaOB «t d'hoiuietir ^ de civile 
oonTsnatiim de Ea natkai Angloiae que de nul aultre." 

* Villiers bud no donbt aome previons knorledge of Fienoli. Flora the age of 
thirteea be had been taogbt at borne by private tutors. 

■ "■ ■ ■ 'Ion, 1657, p. 78. » 12°, pp. 386. 
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it does not seem to have enjoyed as great a popularity in 
tlngland as tliat of Maupas. Oudin's Curiosttez Francoises 
(1640) was also addressed " aux estrangers," and his aim was 
to show his gratitude by attempting to call attention to the 
mistakes which had made their way into grammars drawn up 
for their instruction.^ 

L'Eschole Françoise pour apprendre a bien parler et escrire 
selon l'usage de ce temps et pratique des bons autheurs, divisée 
en deux livres dont l'un contient les premiers elements, l'autre 
les parties de l'oraison (Paris, 1604), by Jean Baptiste du Val, 
avocat en Parlement at Paris and French tutor to Marie de 
Medicis, was also intended partly for the use of foreigners. 
He seeks to console foreign students coping with the diffi- 
culties of French pronunciation and orthc^raphy, by assuring 
them that though the French themselves may be able to 
apeak correctly, they cuinot prescribe rules on this score. 
As for his grammar, the student wiU learn more from it in 
two hours than from any other in two weeks. He also takes 
up a supercilious attitude, natural in one who exercised his 
profession in the precinote of the Court, towards anything 
that resembled a provincial accent ; better no teacher at all 
than one with a provincial accent. 

Among other grammars of similar purport is that of 
Masset in French and Latin, Exact et très facile achemin^merU 
a la langiie Françoyse, mis en Latin par le même aulheur pour 
le soulagement des estrangers (1606);^ and to the same cat^ory 
belongs also the Praecepta gaUid sermonis ad pleniorem per- 
fecHoremqiie eius linguae cognitionem necessaria tum suevissima 
turn facilUma (1607), by Philippe Gamier, who, after teaching 
French for many years in Germany, settled down at Orleans, 
his native town, as a language tutor.^ 

Another work widely used by travellers, and well known in 
England, was the Nouvelle et Parfaite Grammaire Françoise 
(1659) of Laurent Chiflet, the zealous .Jesuit and missionuy, 
which continued to be reprinted until the e^hteenth century, 
and enjoyed for many years the highest reputation among 
foreign students of French. The Swiss Murait relates how 

^ Towards th« «od of hÎB ooner, Oodin wu appomted to t«aoh Lonia XIV. Spukish 
iiud Italian ; he was the anthoc of seveial manuala for (eaobing th«e langnagas, uid 
it is woitlij of Dote Uiat aometimes the Oertnui language is hiduded. 

' Printed wi^Nioot's edition of Aimai de RaJLQonnet'sT'Afftfor de fa ^n^u«^unçojtf«^ 
Fans.l60«. 

* Gamier was ftleo llie author of familial dialogues, pablished in Freaeh, Spanish, 
Italian, and Qeimsn in 1666. 
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he and a friend were inqulring for some books at one of the 
booksellers of the Palais, the centre of the trade ; and how the 
bookseller answered them civilly and tried to and what they 
desired, until his wife interfered, crying, " Ne voiez vous pas 
que ce sont des etrai^ets qui ne savent ce qu'ils demandent f 
Donnez leur la grammaire de Chiflet, c'est là ce qu'il leur faut. " ^ 

Chiflet is very explicit in his advice to foreign students. 
In the first place the pronunciation should be leamt by reading 
a short passage every day with a French master, and the 
verbs most commonly in use committed to memory. Then 
the other parts of speech and the rules of syntax should 
be studied briefly ; but care should be taken not to n^Ieot 
reading, and to practise writing French, in order to become 
familiar with the orthography. One of his chief recommenda- 
tions is to avoid leamii^ iso^ted words ; words should always 
be presented in sentence form, which is a means of learmng 
their construction and of acquiring a good vocabulary at the 
same time. The rest of the method consists in translating 
from I^tin or some other langut^ into French, and in 
conversing with a tutor who should correct bad grammar or 
pronunciation. When once a fair knowledge of French is 
acquired, it should be strengthened by reading and reflecting 
upon some good book every day. Such reading is the shortest 
way of learning the lajiguage perfectly. Excellence and 
fluency in speakii^ may be attained by repeating or reciting 
alond the substance of what has been reod.^ 

The acquisition of the French language was not the only 
ambition of tiie English gentleman abroad. His aim was also 
to acquire those polite accomplishments in which the French 
excelled — dancing, fencing, riding, and so on. For this pur- 
pose he either frequented one of the " courtly " academies or 
engaged private tutors ; and " every master of exercise," it 
was felt, served as a kind of language master.^ We are 
indebted to Dallington * for an account of the cost of such a 
course abroad. " Money," he says, "isthesoule of travell. 
If he travel without a servant £80 sterling is a competent 
proportion, except he learn to ride : if he maintain both these 

> LeUrei tar le» A-xçIais a sur lea Français {eadotaaYHate^athaeotaiy}, 1T2S, p. 306. 

■ AnoUier grammar apeoioUy iatouded for the tiw of BtFangen vu Le vray ortha- 
graplie fnuifoit nontenant lea reiçlea el preteplea infaUibleê poor le rendre certain, corral 
It parfait a bien porter franfoia, trea ultle et raassaire tant auz Jranfoia qa'ealranyera. 
Pat It aieur de Failiol aecrelaire ordinaire de la ehandm ju ray. IBOS. 

' Gaillianl, op. cil. p. 33. < Method }or TraueU, 159a. 
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charges, he can be allowed no leas than £ldO : and to allow 
above £200 were superfluoua and to his hurt. The ordinary 
rate of his expense ia 10 gold crowns a month his fencing, as 
much his dancing, no less his reading, and 10 crowns monthly 
his riding except in the heat of the year. The remainder of his 
£150, 1 allow him for appareil, books, travelling charges, tennis 
play, and other extraordinary expenses." 

Some of the more studious travellers resorted to one or other 
of the French universities. John Palsgrave and John Eliote, 
the two best known English teachers of French in the sixteenth 
century, had both followed this course. Palsgrave was a 
graduate of Paris, and John Eliote, after spending three years 
at the College of Montague in Paris, taught for a year in the 
Collège des AfricainH at Orléans. The religious question ha4 
much influence in determining the plan of study in France. 
The university toiwis of Rheima and Douay were the special 
resorts of English Catholics.' On the suppression of the 
religions houaes in England and the persecution of the Enghsfa 
Roman Catholics, English seminaries arose at Paris, Louvain, 
Cambrai, St. Omer, Arras, and other centres in France. 
English Roman Catholics âocked to the French universities 
and colleges, and there is in existence a long list of English 
students who matriculated at the University of Douay. 

On the other hand, the schools,* colleges,^ and academies * 
founded by the Huguenots offered many attractions to 
Protestant England. The colleges had much in common 
with the modem French lycée, and the chief subjects taught 
were the classical languages. They did not take boarders, 
with the exception of that at Metz, and the students lived en 
pension with families in the town. The same is true of the 
academies, institutions of university standing. They were 
eight in number, and situated at Nîmes, Montpellier, Saumnr, 
Montauban, Die, Sedan, Orthez (in the principality of Beam '), 
and Geneva, Some Englishmen and many Scotchmen ' held 

■ Record» qf Ihf Bnglith Catholic», L pp. 276 sleqj.; F. C. Petn, ET\glieh CdUsei avd 
Convenu tttabUilied on the Continent . . ., Norwiob, 1B49 ; Q. Cardan, La Fondation 
de rOnivmité de Douai, Paris, 1892. 

• Op. p. M3 infra. 

' dp. ttoconnt by M Nicolas, in BuBehn de la sociéli de rHiatoin dv Prolatanlitmt 
Français, iv. pp. 603 agq. and pp. 592 >qq. Twentj-flTB Booh ooilege» are named. 

• Bulletin, i. p. 301 ; ii, pp. 13, 303, 3M aqq. ; also articles in toIs. iii., It., y., tL, 
II., and Bonrcbenin's Êtvda *ur fu Académies Prolealanta. 

' Suppressed as earl; as 1620. 

• Driven bom Scotland, in nan; csseb, bj JamH T.'a aMempt to introdiiiw the 
Engliib Litarg7 into ibv Scottish chumhes. Bobert UonteiUi, antlior ol the HitlDirt 
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positions in the Protestant ocdleges and academies. Many 
English Protestante, during their enforced sojourn on the 
Continent during the reign of Mary, took advantage of their 
exile to study at one or other of the Protestant aoademieB, 
as well as to perfect their knowledge of French. A great 
number flocked to Geneva, including the Protestant author 
Michael Cope, who frequently preached in French.^ 

Of the colleges, that of Nimefi attracted a large number 
of foreigners. Montpellier likewise was very ])opular during 
the short period at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
when the town was Protestant. Among the academies in 
France, Saumur, Montauban,^ and Sedan were much fre- 
quented by English travellers. Saumur in particular quickly 
attained to celebrity; its rapid growth may be partly 
, accounted for by the fact that Duplessis Momay. Governor of 
the town in 1688, naturally became a zealous patron of the 
Academy. Three years after its foundation the number of 
foreign students was considerable, and throughout the seven- 
teenth century students from England, Scotiand, Holland, 
and Switzerland thronged to tiie town. 

The Academy at Geneva likewise was very popular.* 
Though not French, it was largely attended by French 
studente, who had some influence in raising the standard <rf the 
French spoken in the town, which was rather unsatisfactory 
in the sixteenth century. It greatly improved in the foUow- 
ing century, and when the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1686), which dealt the death-blow to the French Protestant 
foundations, drove many students to Geneva, their influence in 
all directions was still more strongly felt. Some years before, 
in 1654, the régente were enjoined to see to it that their pupils 
" ne parlent savoyard et ne jurent ou diabloyent," but in 1691 
Poulain de la Barre, a doctor of the Sorbonne, could say that 
" à Geneve on prononce incomparablement mieux que l'on ne 
fait en plusieurs provinces de France." * 

The Protestant academies usually consisted of faculties of 

d«i Tnublti de la Otondt Br^açnt, wae profeeeor of philoeophf at Sanmur for foor yesn 
(Diet. Sal. Bioj.). 

>- He oompoMd in Freunh A faMful and familiar txpotition of Scelaiaita, Oeoers, 
1S6T ; op. Did. Ifai. Biog., ul nom. 

■ Cp. NioolB^ Biiloirt ie raiteiennt Aeadbait at Moniaiiaii, Honteabui, 1885. 
Tban toa ui early Aoademj mt lAOBAone vhiflb emigntAd to Qeoora and auand 
the latl«t's moooB (l&fiS); op. H. Vaillenmier, VAcaiimU it ZauuBinc, lanmma, 

isaL 

* SaaidiTmiarfiiayiTlitviiiratmiaiasigvtfTanimKfOMiUvyUtitat^ 1691. 
qaotod by Borgaand, HiMtom i» FUniva-nU de (ïenAw, ISOO, p. 446. 
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Arts and Theology. At Geneva * there were lectures in Law, 
Theology, Philosophy, Philology, taid Literature ; the teach- 
ing was chiefly in Latin, but Bometimes in French. At the end 
of the sixteenth century a riding school, known as the Manège 
de la Courature, ou the same lines as the polite academies of 
Fianoe, was started. The instruction given at Geneva was 
on broader lines than that of the less popular academies. 
Nîmes and Montpellier, for instance, were mainly theological.^ 
Of the many Englishmen who went to Geneva, as to other 
Protestant centres, not all attended lectures at the Academies. 
Some went merely to learn French, " the exercises and assur- 
ance of behaviour," as the general belief in England was 
that they did so with less danger in the towns tempered 
by a Galvinistic atmosphere. Among the Englishmen who 
visited Geneva in the sixteenth and early seventeenth century 
we find the names of Henry Withers, Roger Manners, fifth 
Earl of Rutland, Robert Devereux, third Earl of Essex, the 
son of Elizabeth's unfortunate favourite, and others. Thomas 
Bodley, the celebrated founder of the Oxford library, followed 
all the courses at the University in 1Û59. It was considered 
a great honour to lodge in the house of one or other of the 
professors ; Anthony Bacon, the elder brother of the great 
Bacon, had the good fortune to be received into the house of 
de Bèze. Casanbon likewise received into his house certain 
young gentlemen who came to the town with a special recom- 
mendation to him. These included the young Henry Wotton, 
then on the long tour on the Continent, during which he 
acquired the remarkable knowledge of languages which 
qualified him for the position of ambassador which he sub- 
sequently occupied. In 1693 Wotton wrote to Lord Zouch : 
" Here I am placed to my great contentment in the house of 
Mr. Isaac Casaubon, a person of sober condition among the 
French." The learned professor soon became very fond of 
Wotton, so far as to allow him to get into debt for bis board 
and lodging, and the young man left Geneva without paying 
his debts, leaving Casanbon to face his numerous creditors 
in the town. Casaubon was in despair ; but fortunately the 
episode ended satisfactorily, for Wotton lived up to his 
character, and paid his debts in full as soon as he was able.' 

' C BDiK«snd, op. ctt. 

' They Ten united ftt Kîmes in ISIT, and finalij auppcessed in 1B41. 
* Fattiion, /«one Catmbm, Oiioid, 1392. pp. tO-42, 155. On the English &( 
Genera, op. ibid, p. 20^ 
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When later Caasubon vas at Paris (1600-1610) and his fame 
was widespread, most traTellers and scholare passii^ through 
the city seized any opportonity of visiting him. Coryat 
relates bis visit to the great homanist as the experience he 
enjoyed above all otbera, Ixtrd Herbert of Cherbmy was 
also among the English travellers received by Casaubon into 
his house at this period. " And now ooming to court," 
writes Lord Herbert, " I obtained licence to go beyond aea, 
taking with me for my companion Jfr. Âurilion Townsend . . . 
and a man to wait in my chamber, who spoke French, two 
lacqueys and three horses. . . . Coming now to Paris through 
the recommendation of the Lord Ambassador I was received 
to the house of that incomparable scholar Isaac Caaaubon, 
by whose learned conversation I much benefited mys^. 
Sometimes also I went to the Court of the French King 
Henry IV., who, upon information of me in the Garden of 
the Tuileries, received me with much courtesy, embracing 
me in his arms, and holding me some while there." ^ 

By the side of the serious traveller we are introduced to the 
frivolous type, travelling merely as a matter of fashion. These 
" idle travellers," as they were called, were the cause of most 
of tlie objections raised against the journey to France and the 
longer tour on the Continent — apart from questions of religion 
and politics. Few such travellers " scaped bewitching pass- 
ing over seas." * When Lord Herbert of Cherbury arrived 
in Paris he remarked on the great number of Englishmen 
throngiug about the ambassador's mansion. They had, most 
of them, studied the language and fashions in some quiet 
provincial town, such as Orleans or Blois, and returned to 
Paris full of affectations. Herbert draws a picture ^ of one 
such "true accomplish'd cavalere " : 

Now wliat he speaks are oompliiueatal speeclies 

That never go oB, but below the breeohea 

OC him he doth aalnte, vhile he doth wring 

And with BOme stranj^ French worda which he dotb Btring, 

Windetb aboat the arms, the legs and sides. 

Moat Berpeut like, of any man that Udea 

HiB indirect approaob. 

Many travellers did not follow Moryson's advice " to lay 

' Autobiogmph;/, ed. Sir & Lea (2nd éd., 1906), p. 66. 

• T. Soot, Philmm/lhk, Lcaidon, 1622. 

* Satyra (sddnseed to Bea JoDBon}, 160S. Poema of Lord Herbai o/ Cherbary, ed. 
J. Chniton CoUiSB, Loudon, 18S1. 
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aside the spoone and forke of Italy, the aSected gestures of 
■ France, and all strange apparrell " on their return to England. 
Their afiectation of foreign languages and customs proved 
disagreeable to many of their countrymen. The Frenchified 
traveller and his untravelled imitators were known as beaux 
or moansitra. Nash speaks of the " dapper mounaieur pages 
of the Court," and Shakespeare of the young gallants who 
ohfum the ladies with a French song and a fiddle, and fill the 
Coiurt with quarrels, talks, and tailors.^ When the English 
nobles and gentlemen who had held official appointmente at 
Tournai returned to England, after lingering some time at the 
French Court, the chronicler Hall ' declares they were " all 
French in eating, drinking, yea in French vices and bragee, ao 
that aU estates of England were by them laughed at." 

The English beau thought it his duty to despise English 
ways, fashions, and speech, and to ape and dote upon all 
things French : ^ 

He stmtB abont 

In cloak of fashion French. Hia girdle, purse, 

And sword are French ; his hat is French ; 

His nether limbs are cased in French costume. 

His ahoes are French. In short from top to toe 

He stands the Frenchman. 

Above all, he loves to display his " sorry French " and chide 
hia French valet in public, and 

if he apeak 
Though but three little words in French, be Bwella 
And plnmee himself on his proSciency. 

And when his French fails him, as it soon does, he coins words 
for himself which he utters with " widely gaping mouth, and 
sound acute, thinking to make the accent, French " : 

With accent French he speaks the Lfttin Tongue, 
With accent French the tongue of Lombardy, 
To Spanish words he gives an accent French, 
Oerman he speaks with the same accent French, 
AU but the French itself. The French he speaks 
With accent British, 

Thus the bemi cannot be ranked among the genuine 
students of French. 



1 Hmry VIII., Act I. So. 3. 

* A. T, TbonuDo, Memoits of the Court of Heray VIII., Loudon, I82S, L p. S59. 

* EplgrsM by Sir Th. More : truulaled from lAtin by J, H. Uandcm, PAilomorut, 
ul «d., 1878, p. 222, 
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asks Ben Jonson.^ We hare a picture, in Glapthôme's The 
Ladies' Privilege, of a travetled gaJIant who undertakes to 
teach French to a young gentleman desiring theieby to be 
"for ever engallanted." They confer on rudiments; "youi 
French," aaye the gallant, " is a thii^ easily gottoa, and 
when you have it, aa hard to shake off, runnes in your 
blood, as 'twere youi mother language." Until you have 
enough of the languie to sprinkle your Enghah with it, 
answer with a shrug, or a nod, or any foreign grimace.* The 
author of the Treatyse of a gcUaunt bemoans the fact that 
" Englysshe men aholde be so blynde " as to adopt the " marde 
gere " of the French.^ Many were the outbuists of patriotic 
indignation roused by the affectation of the newly retomed 
travellers, who " brought home a few smattering terms, 
flattering garbes, apish cringes, foppish fancies, foolish guises 
and disguises and vanities of neighbour nations." * Iq the 
sixteenth century France was not exclusively responsible for 
the fopperies of the English beau, who might often be described 
as " French Italianate." "^ He spoke his own language with 
shame and lisping.* Nothing " will down but French, Italian 
and Sptmish." ' " Farewell, Monsieur Traveller," says Rosa- 
lind to Jacques, " look you lisp, and wear strange suits ; dis- 
able all the beneâts of your own country ; be out of love with 
your nativity, and almost chide God for making you that 
countenance you are," * The affected bemi will " wring his 
face round about as a man would stirre up a mustard pot 
and talke English through the teeth." ' He sprinkles his talk 
with overseas scraps. " He that cometh lately out of France 

1 Bn^iak Monêiew: Work), Lcaidoa, 1S7S, viiL p. 190. Cp. other ntina and 
epignms of the time : Hsll, Salira, lib. iiL sstiie T ; BtîaUàaa, IS93, No. 37 j 
H. Parrot, Lagnà, 1613, No. 207 ; Scourge of ViUanie, ed. Gcosart, 187B, p. 168. 

* H. Glapthome. " Tbe Ladiu Privilège," Plays oTid Poems, 1874, iL pp. 81 >^. 
It wu lonietimee the good fortune of the gallauC to " live like a king," " teaching 
tonguee" (T. Scot, FkOomylhie. 1822). 

* IGIO T Colophco : " Here endeth this treatige made of a gslaont EmprinlAd 
at London in the FleM St. at the Sfgoe of the Boune b; Vfjakyu de Woide." Atei. 
Barclay, Andrew Boide, Skeltoa and others, all aatirise the mania foe French faahiom 
Every opportunity of getting the lateat Frenah tashioa »aa eagerly Beized. Thus 
Iftdy liile, wife ol Hemy VlLL'a deputy at Calais, constantly sent her friends in 
England articles of drew " aooh as the Prenoli iadiee wear " [Ldters and Paper) of Iht 
Reign of Heray VIIL, L 3862). Horyson gays the Engheh are " more light than the 
ligbtesli^eneh." < Parohoa, POgrimtè, 1626. 

' Sylfegtor, Lacrymae Lacrymaram : Works (ed. Groujt), iî. p. 2.7B. 

* Sir T. Overbury, CiaroefeM, 1614 : " Tie ASeoted Traveller." 

' Oecoge Pettie, Omit Camtrtatiim, 1S8S (piefaoe to tranalaticm of Ônazzo'i work}. 
" A» Tan Likt It, Act IV. So. 1. 

* Naah. Pierce PauùitiK, quoted by J. J. Jnaserand, The EngUsk Novel in Ae 
Time of ahaieiptare, 18M, p. 322. 
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will talke Frenoti-English, and never blush at the matter, and 
another chops la vith En^ish Italianated." ^ And what 
profit haa he £rom the journey on which he has gathered such 
evil fruit ? Nothing btit words, and in this he exceeds his 
mother's parrot at home, in that he can speak more and 
understands what he says.* And this ia often no more than 
to be able to call the king his lord " with two or three French, 
Italian, Spanish or such like terms." ^ Hia attire, like his 
tongue, speaks French and Italian.* He censures England's 
language and fashions " by countenances and shrugs," and 
will choke rather than confess beer a good drink. In time 
the beau forgot what little he had learnt of Italian, and in 
the seventeenth century was generally known as the English 
monsieur, or the gentleman à la mode. 

There were two very difleient attitudes towards the jonmey 
to France, as there were two types of traveller, the serious and 
the flippant. The prejudiced and insidar- minded asked with 
Nash : ' " What is there in France to be learned more than in 
England, but falsehood in fellowship, perfect slovenry, to love 
no man but for my pleasure, to swear Ah par la mort Dieu 
when a man's hands are scabbed. But for the idle traveller 
(I mean not for the soldier), I have known some that have 
continued there by the space of half a dozen years, and when 
they come home, they have hid a httle weerish lean face under 
a broad hat, kept a terrible coil in the dust in the street in 
their long cloaks of gray paper, and spoke English strangely. 
Nought else have they profited by their travel, save learned to 
distinguish the true Bordeaux grape and know a cup of neat 
Gaficoigne wine from wine of Chileans." The opposite view is 
expressed in the message George Herbert sent to his brother 
at Paris : * " You five in a brave nation, where except you 
wink, you cannot but see many brave examples. Bee covet- 
ous then of all good which you see in Frenchmen whetiier it 
be in knowledge or in fashion, or in words ; play the good 
marchant in transporting French commodities to your own 
country." 

> WUboo, Am oj Shelorique (1063), ed. G. HI Uail, 1900, p. 162. 
' Hall, Çuo Vadit, 1817. 

• Homphrey, Tht NabUs or d/ SMUtye. London. 1663. 

* Ororbai?, ChmacUn, 1S14. 

• Tfa nnjortmale TroBfttir (1687), Worka, oA MoKorrow, il p. 30Qi 

* LeUert (1618), ed. Wornei, Epiilolmy Oxriosilie^, 1818. p. 3. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

THE STUDY OF FRENCH AMONG MBBCHANT3 AHD SOLDIEBS 

MARCHANTS, always a very important and influential class in 
England, claim a place by the side of the higher olaBses as 
learners of French. They were continaally in need of foreign 
languages, and French was certainly the most useful, and, for 
those trading with France and the Netherlands, quite in- 
dispensable. As to their own language, we are told that 
when English merehants were out of England "it liketh them 
not, and they do not use it." ^ Those sons of gentlemen and 
others who wished to engage in trade were usually appren- 
ticed to merchants. For instance, Sir Willam Petty (b. 
1623) first went to school where he got a smattering of Latin 
and Greek, and, at the age of twelve, was bound apprentice 
to a sea captain. At fifteen he went to Caen in Normandy 
aboard a merchant veseel, and began to trade there with 
such success that he managed to maintain and educate 
himself. He leamt French and perfected himself in Latin, 
and had enough Greek to serve his turn. Thence he travelled 
to Paris and studied anatomy.^ Sylvester, no doubt, had 
many opportunities of putting to the test the French he 
first leamt in Saravia'e school when later in life he becajne 
a merchant adventurer. It appears that many merchants 
belonged to the class of travellers who picked np the language 
abroad by mixing with those who spoke it. Fynes Moryson 
accuses merchants, women, and children of neglecting any 
serious study of languages and "rushing into rash practice." 
"They doe many times," he admits, "pronounce the tongue 
and speake common speeches more gracefully than others, 
but they seldome write the tongue well, and alwaies forget 
it in short time, wanting the practice." The many practical 
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little maatiale of conversation which had appeared in the 
Middle Ages, and the " Utle pages set in print without rules or 
precepts " which succeeded them, would certainly encourage 
this "rushing into rash practice " ; such, indeed, was their 
aim. The majority of merchants acquired their French, we 
may be sure, either by the help of such little handbooks, 
intended to be leamt by heart, or simply by " ear." 

Dialogues for merchants are provided in almost all French 
text-books of the time, giving phrases for buying and selling 
and enquiring the way. Barclay describes his grammar (1S21) 
as particularly useful to merchants. There was, moreover, a 
very populaj* little book specially intended for that class — 
A plaine pathway to the French Tongue, very profitable for 
Marchants ami alao all other which desire the same, apUy 
d&nded tnfo nineteen chapters, which appeared first in 1675, 
and in at least one,^ and probably several other editions.* 
The aim of the book would explain how it has come about 
that only one copy has survived the wear and tear of the 
demands made upon it. Again James Howell dedicated his 
edition of Cotgrave's dictionary (1650) to the nobility and 
gentry, and to the " merchant adventurers as well Ti^gl'Bti 
as the worthy company of Dutch here resident and oUiers to 
whom the language is necessary for commerce and foren 
correspondence." Books such as those of Holyband and Du 
Floich were written for the use of the middle class, and, no 
doubt, for merchants also ; and a later writer, John Wod- 
roeph, describes his collection of common phrases as " more 
proâtable for the merchants than for the loathsome curtier 
who cannot digest such coarse meats." 

Dutch merchants are mentioned by Howell in the dedica- 
tion of Cotgrave's dictionary, and the close relations, exist- 
ing between England and the Netherlands in the time of 
Elizabeth, possibly account for the fact that the Nether- 
landers took some part in instructing the English, chiefly 
merchants, in the French tongue. It has already been 
seen how unfavourably the Huguenot teachers in England 
criticized their fellow -teachers of French from the Low 
Countries, and we axe not surprised to find that the latter 
contented themselves with teaching the language orally, and 

' A fragment of one leaf, the title poga. teaving no ddte ; Btitiih Museum, EstL 
MSS. 6936. 

* Arba, Tnaucript of lite Statioaen' Regîtta, uL 413 ; ii. 1C2 uid ISS. 
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avoided the risk of committing their views to paper. In the 
Netheiiaiids, however, no such compunction was lelt, and 
some manuals composed there made their way to England. 
At an early date one was reprinted in London. Holyband, 
the ohief of the group of Huguenot teachers, was quickly up 
in arms agtunat it. " Je ne diray rien," he writes in 
1673, "d'un nouveau livre venu d'Anvers, et dernièrement 
imprimé à Londres, à cause que, ne gardant ryme ne raison, 
soit en son parler, phrase, orthographe, manière de con- 
verser et communiquer entre gens d'estat ; et cependant 
qu'il pindarise en son iargon il monstre de quel cru il est sorti, 
que si nos chartiers d'Orléans, Bourges ou de Bloys avoyent 
oui gazouiller l'aatheur d'icelluy, ilz le reuvoyeroient bailler 
entre ses geais, après luy avoir donné chiquante coups de leur 
fouet sur ses échines." Let this writer teach his jargon to 
the Flemings, the Burgundians, and the people of Kainault ; 
it is a true saying that a good Borgnndian was never a good 
Frenchmiui. "Lesquelles choses consideierées," concludes 
the irate Holyband, " i'espere que I'antheur de ce beau livre 
ne nous contraindra point de manger ses glanda, ayans 
trouvé le pur froment." 

What was this book newly come from Antwerp Î Probably 
an edition of a very popular collection of phrases and conversa- 
tions, written ori^iially in French and Flemish in the early 
years of the sixteenth century, by a schoolmaster of Antwerp, 
Noel de Barlement or Barlaiment.^ By the middle of the 
century the work had appeared in four languc^es. In 1566 
it was printed at Louvain in Flemish, French, Latin, and 
Spanish, and in 1666 it appeared at Antwerp in Flemish, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. In 1557 a London printer, 
Edward Sutton, received licence to print "a boke intituled 
Italian, Frynshe, Englesshe and Laten," ^ and in 1668 a 
" boke intituled Frynsche, Englyashe and Duche " was 
licensed to John Aide.* Both of these volumes, we may 
safely conclude, were adaptations of the Flemish handbook, 
and either may have been the " book from Anvers " reviled 
by Holyband. Another English edition of the work was 
issued in 1578, a few years after Holyband 's attack, by George 
Bishop, who received licence to print a Dictionarit colloques 

■■ Foeofrsiiirs de nouwmi orionni d dertcKUJ reenriçi poar opfsndre feyieremejrf a 
bien tin, acripre, et parler françoya et flamençt Anvers. 1511 (E. Stengel, Chron^ 
loffigchfe Feneif^ntd. p. 22 n. ; and Michelant, Livre du Mtstiers^ Introduotion). 

» Arber, Stationers' Register, I 313. • Ibid. L 38B. 
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on ditdogvsa en qtuOtre langues, Fflamen, Ffrançoya, EapaigwA 
et Italien, " with the Englùhe to be added thereto." ^ 

This vocahnl&ry of Barlement probably enjoyed consider- 
able popularity in England in its foreign editions also. It 
was widely u^ed by English merohants and traTellers after 
it had been adapted to their use by the addition of English 
to its columns ; and they would, no doubt, bring copies back 
with them from the Netherlands. The earliest edition in 
which English has a place was probably that of 1576, entitled 
CoUoqrtes or Dialogues avec un Dictiojiaire en six langues, 
Flatnea, Angloia, AUeman, Frawjois, Espagnol et ItaUen. 
Tree util a tous Marchands ou autres de quelque estât qu'Ua 
soyetU, le tout avec grande diligence et labeur corrigé et mis 
ensemble. A Anvers 1576. By the end of the century a 
sev^itb and finally, an eighth languaf^ were added. There 
are copies of two further editions of the work issued in 
England in the first half of the seventeenth century. The 
first included four languages and appeared in 1637, under 

the title of The i r_j^_. Dytrh 1 Scholemaster or an introduc- 
tion to teach young QemUemen and Merchants to traveU or trade. 
Being the only hel/pe to aUaine to those languages. It wa^ printed 
for Michael Sparke, who issued another edition in eight 
languages in 1639 as New Dialogues or colloquiea .or a litHe 
Dictionary of eight languages. A Booke very necessary for ail 
those that study these tongues either at home or abroad, now 
perfected and made fit for travellers, young merchants and seamen, 
especially those that desire to attain to the use of the Tongjies. 
Michael Sparke recommends the convenience of this portable 
little volume : ' ' And if parents use to send their children beyond 
the sea to leame the languie and to gaine the learning of 
forraine nations, judge what may be said of the benefit of this 
booke (I had almost said of the necessity of it) which being 
read doth by daily experience furnish the Reader with a full 
and perfect knowledge of divers tongues." He also tells you 
" in your care " that " since the worke has been published in 
England and the Netherlands," not so perfect an edition lias 
appeared. 

Turning to the contents of the little handbook, we (U« at 
once struck by the close resemblance between its dialogues 
and those of the French text-books produced in England — 

' Arber, Slatiasert' Begi^tr, ii. 338, 
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stUl further evidence of the use of the book in our country. 
Its contents, which in all the varied forma in which it ap- 
peared are fundamentally the same, are divided into two parte. 
The first consists of four chapters, and opens with table talk 
very similat to that of the English-French dialogues, especially 
those of Du Ploich. There is & passage, for example, in which 
the schoolboy speaks of his school, found in varying form in 
several of the early manuals produced in England: 

peter ù (lut your «la f Piecrs «t «U voedo fill I / 

ïe it ie ay sonna. Ou; o'eet mon fill. 

It ÎB a goodly ohild. Ceeti on bel enfatit. 

God tet him ilwaycs Dion le laine touaoaa 

pto«por in Tortne. proeperei en bien. 

I (hsoke yon ooaeen. Je toob remeraie oousin. 

Doth he not goa to Mhoolo t Sa To-il point a I'esaole t 

ïes, be leocnedi to speake Fcenob. Guy, il apprend a parler Frsocoii. 

Doth he I Falt-il I 

It i> v«ry wdl done. (Test tres bien fait. 

John OUI yon Jean bcitbi toub bim 

Bpeake good Frenoh T parler fran^oia t 

Not very well, oonsen, Ne point fort bien, mon ootuin, 

bat I leacne. m«a ie I'appicadB. 

Ou allez Ï0U8 a I'emiJe I 
En 1» me de Lombarto. 
Atsk Tons longuement 
^é à I'eeoole 1 
Environ un demy an. 
Appnuez tods aoBsi a eeorl» I 



s'il plait a Dieu. 

The second chapter deals with baying and selling ; the 
third with counting, demanding payment of debts, and so 
on ; and the fourth gives specimens of commercial letters 
and documents. The second part contains an alphabetical 
vocabulary of common words, followed by directions for 
reading and speaking French, in the guise of a slight grammar. 
' A few rules for pronunciation and the difierent parts of speech 
are accompanied by advice to seek fuller information in other 
French grammars. Then come a few rules for the other 
languages — Italian, Spanish, and Flemish. 

So popular was thk handbook in England that it was 
reprinted without much alteration, and no modernization, 
at t^e beginning of the nineteenth century: The Dialoguea 
in six langvagea Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
and English, appetu^ at Shrewsbury in 1808. We are 
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informed that " this book containa common forms of speacb, 
one being a literal translation of the other, and as near as the 
idiom of the language will bear, so that they correspond almost 
word for word, and will be found extremely nsefol for be- 
ginners." The second part of the work, although mentioned 
in the table of contente, is omitted. 

A similar polyglot manual, which was probably less well 
known in England, was the Vocabulaire de six langues, Latin, 
François, Espagnïol, Italien, Anglais et Aleman, printed at 
Venice, probably in 1640 — an enlarged edition of a vocabulary 
in five langoagea (Antwerp, 1534, and Venice, 1537) in which 
English had no place. This handbook passed through several 
other editions,^ and no doabt became fairly well known in 
England through the intermediary of the ntuneroos Italian 
merchante who came to London, and the English traders and 
travellers visiting Italy ; editions which appeared at Booen 
in 1611 and 1625 would also be easily obtainable. The dic- 
tionary is described as a very usefid vocabulary for those 
who wish to learn without going to school — artisans, women, 
and especâally merchants. The first part consists of a 
vocabulary, arranged under fifty-five headings, dealing with 
the usual subjects, beginning with the heavens ; the second 
contains a list of verbs, nouns, adjectives, adverbs, emd 
pronouns, together with a collection of phrases and idioms. 
The interesting dialogue of the Flemish vocabulary is lacking. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century there lived at 
Antwerp a language master, Gabriel Menrier, who counted 
many English among his pupils. Meurier was a native of 
Avesnes in Hainault, where he was bom in about 1530. But 
for man; years he taught languages — French, Spanish, 
Flemish, and Italian — at Antwerp, which had by this time 
supplanted Bruges as the chief trading centre of the Low 
Countries. His pupils weire largely merchants, and his first 
work on the language, the Grammaire française contenante ' 
plusieurs belles reighs propres et nécessaires pour ceulx qui 
deairerU apprendre la dicte LaTigue, 1657,^ was dedicated to 
" Messeigneurs et Maistres, les gouverneurs et marchans 
Anglois." In 1563 was issued at Antwerp another work 

' Cp. Ch, Benulianx, "Lists de Diotionniiree, Lenw^Tftpheg et voOBbnlaina 
bangaia antérienrs aa Thrésor da Nkot" (1606), in MSainja de PhiMogie offaU i 
Fttdinand Brunei, Paria, 1904. 

' Cp. E. Stengel, " Obar einigo asltene franiSaisolie QrammMiken," in USavgt» 
it PkUtilosie romane didiis à Carl Wahlund .MaooD, ISM, pp. ISl tqq. 
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specially for the uae of the English — FamUiare communica- 
Uona no leasse proppre then verrie proffyb^h to the 
Ingliahe nation dekroua and nedinge the ffrench Tangvnge, 
dedicated to his moat honoured lord, John Marsh, governor 
of the English natjoo, and intended for the use of " Mfurohands, 
Facteurs, Âpprentifs, and others of the English nation." 
These dialogues on subjects specially useful to merchante are 
divided into seventeen chapters, giving familiar talk for the 
members of the different trades with lists of theh^ merchan- 
dise, diiectiona for travellers, the names of different artisans 
and tradesmen, insb^otions for colleoting debts, receiving 
money and writing receipts. Meurier teaches his pupils 
the words used daily by merchants at the Exchange, and 
then the d^reffii of kinship, numbers, coins, the days 
and feast days, the parte of the body and clothing, food 
and table talk, and, finally, commercial notes and letters.^ 
Another edition of the book was published at Rouen in 1641, 
being intended, in this case, to teach both French and English. 
The title given to It was A ireaUae for to leame to «peake 
Frenehe and Engliahe together with a form of making letters, 
indeniuT€3, and abUgationa, quittances, letters of exchatige, verie 
necessariefor àU MarchatUa that do occupy trade or marchandise, 
Meurier also composed numerous other books which have no 
direct bearing on the teaching of French to Englishmen. 
They were ahnost all written for the use of merchants, whom 
they sought to instruct in French and Flemish, and sometimes 
in Spanish and Italian as well. That the English were always 
in the author's mind is shown by the fact that he sometimes 
explains pronunciation by comparison with English sounds. 
He also did important lexicographie al work. He pre- 
pared French -Flemish vocabularies in I5Ô2 and 1566, and in 
1584 his French-Flemish Dictionary was pnbhshed at Anvers. 
This dictionary is said to have been one of the sources which 
helped Cotgrave to compile his famous work, and Meurier 
seems to have outdone i^e later writer in collecting care and 
obsolete words.' 

There were thus many facilities for learning French in the 
Netherlands. Frauds Osborne wrote regarding the study of 

1 d flimitar import, no doubt, we» the Boke of Copyea Englaahe, Fjrynaht and 
ItaUon, lioen9ed ki Vantnlliet in 1689-70 (StiOiemtn' Stf/itUr, L 41T); sad llie BSU 
of Lading SnjUeh, Frendt, Ilalion, Duleh, Uooosed to Uulei BanrziB in 163fl (Oid. 
IT. 3M), 

* H. Vietmey, Lt Foeabvlaire françait du ttàièmt tiick, Paris, 1906, pp. 2 aqq. 
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French abroad : ^ " for the place I say France, if you have a 
purse, else some town in the Netherlands or Flanders, that is 
wholesome and safe ; where the French may be attained with 
little more difficulty then at Paris, neither are the humours 
of the people so very remote from yonr owne." Thus the 
Netherlanders taught French to the English both in their own 
country ' and in England. The ooimexion was a long-stand- 
ing one. Gazton had taken his French and English Dialogues 
from a Flemish text- book, and in later times, as has been seen, 
Flemish works were published in England, and had some 
influence on the dialogues of the English manuals of French. 
The debt, however, was not all on one side. Holyband's 
French Schoolemaiater, for instance, was adapted to the use of 
Flemings and printed at Botterdam in 1606,^ and in 1647 was 
published at the end of the Orammatre flamende et française 
(Rouen) of Jan Louis d'Arsy. Moreover, the grammar of 
the seventeenth-century French teacher whose popularity 
eciualled that of Holyband in the sixteenth century — 
CSaude Mauger — was published in the Low Coimtriea at 
the same time as in England. 

Another link between the teachii^ of French in the Nether- 
lands and in England is found in the book by John Wodroeph 
— aji interesting figure among teachers of French. He 
spent many years in the Netherlands, and in his French text- 
book he adapted what he called his " court and country dia- 
logues " from some French -Flemish ones written for the 
instruction of the Court of Nassau in the former language. 
Writing of the importance of a knowledge of French, he 
emphasises its usefulness to the nobility. But, he adds, it is 
stall more profitable to merchants, for, excepting Latin, it is 
the most widely used language in Christendom, and, " si j 'osoye 
dire," much more useful. 

Wodroeph was a soldier, and soldiers, like merchants, 
gave much impetus to the study of French. In Barle- 
ment's book of dialogues, soldiers ore ranked with merchants^ 

1 Advice to a Sen, 1666, p. S3. 

' Cp. Col. suae Faptri. Dom., 1666-97, pp. 57, 10*. At a later dato A. de la Barre, 
B HhoolmaBler of Leyden, pablished a MiAode oit Intlnalirm jvmvtlU pour la etrançert 
<]>» d^Ttnt opprenrfn is manièrt ie eompofw on écrire a la mode du lemjw «I eeavoir 
ta orage pnmonciaHoa delà laitg»e fnaifoite, Lejden, 1613. In 1M4 he luoed, also at 
Jiejden, a book probably intended aa leading material for hia pupils, and oalled Lie 
Ltfoiu pnhliguei du new de la Barre, prim rur lea juettiixu carieuae» et prsUanolffiiM 
da* pljt4 fraaiu e^priCa de ce tempt. 

■ Faner, La Vie el lea auvrte de Claude dt Saiilietit, fiibliography. 
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travellera, and courtiers as those to whom the knowledge of 
languages is most necessary : " soit que queloun face mer- 
ohfuidise on qu'il hante la court, ou qu'il suive la guerre, ou 
qu'il aille par villes et champs." The wars raging almost 
incessantly in France and the Low Countries attracted 
numbers of Englishmen. The army wa^ an opening for 
younger sons, and so " Some to the wars to try their fortunes 
there." Judging from tiie epigrams ajid satires of the time, 
the swaggering gallaat home from the wars was a familiar 
dgum in London. This sworded and martial beau is 



and who, at night when leaving the inn, " thinking still 
he had been seatinell of warlike Brill, crys out que va 
la ? Zounds que ? and stabs the drawer with his Syringe 
straw." * 

Those who were moved by the spirit of adventure and liked 
the picturesque crowded to the camp of Henry IV. of France 
who counted many admirers in this country. One of these, 
Dudley Carleton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, writes from 
the king's camp in 1596 that he is busy studying French.thongh 
" Mars leaves little room for Mercury." Later he perfected 
his knowledge by studying at Paris, and wrote thence to John 
Chamberlain, the letter writer, to tell him how one Sir John 
Brooke, with Coppinger, a Kentish gentleman, " lately come 
to learn the language," are the " logs in our French school." ^ 
Unfortunately we have no more details of this little group of 
EngUsbmen studying French at Paris. One of the Englishmen 
who served in Normandy in 1591 with the troops seat by Queen 
Elizabeth to help Henry IV. against the League kept a daily 
journal from the 13th of August till the 24th of December 
following.^ This soldier. Sir Thomas Coningsby, a friend of 
Sir Philip Sidney, acted as mtister master to the Einglish 
detachment, and was in frequent intercourse with Henry 
before Rouen. 

> G. S. Rowlmdi, The LrUing of Humour'i blood in Ae Head-Vains (ISOO), 
Edinburgh. 1814, 

» Col. SlaU Papers, Dom., 1S95-97, p. 173 ; 1601-1603. pp. 18, 111. 
■ Printed in the Camden MisceOany, voL I, 1817, pp. S6 aqq. 
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An interesting example of. hov the aimy and service 
abroad offered opportunities for the study of French is found in 
the memoirs of the Vemey family. The three younger sons 
of Sir Eklmund Vemey (1590-1642) all became soldiers. 
Tom took service in the army of Franoe, while Edmond 
(1616-1649), after studying at Oxford, joined the ^rmy of 
the States in Flanders (1640). When in winter quarters 
at Utrecht, he " made up for his former idleness," and studied 
for seven or eight hoars a day for many months to improve 
his knowledge of French and Latin. His Frenchman, he writes 
to tell his father, is the same that was Sir Humphry Siden- 
ham's ; he " warrants I shall speak it perfectly before we draw 
into the field, and truly, I am confident I shall." ^ He was 
reading Flataroh's Lives in French. Edmund was soon after 
MUed hi the Civil War. TTi» younger brother, Harry, was 
intended from his youth for a soldier, and early sent to Paris 
to study French. There he seems to have spoilt his English 
without making any very rapid progress in French, for French 
grammar had a powerful rival in horses and dogs — his chief 
interest in life. " Pleade for me in my behalfe to my father," 
he implores his eldest brother, " if I have not write in french 
so weU as he expects, bat howsoever, I presume a line to 
testifie some little knowledge in the same, and hope in time to 
expresse myselfe more radier, as the old proverbe is . . . U/avU 
du temps pour (apprendre." Harry Vemey later took part in 
the Thirty Years' War, and was present at the recapture of 
Breda by the Prince of Orange in 1637.^ 

It was during the Thirty Years' War also that John Wod- 
roepb served in the Netherlands. He tells as in 1623 that he 
had been " following the uncertaine warres " for " these seven 
years past." I>aring this period of service, " by the spared 
dayes and houres of (his) watch and guarde," he composed a 
book for teaching French, to which he gave the title of The 
Spared Hourea of a Scnddier in his traveUa or The true Marrotoe 
of the Frenchtonffue. It wasprintedat I>ort,Dear Rotterdam, 
in 1623, and dedicated to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles I. Wodroeph was a " gentleman," and we gather 
from the interest he shows in Scotland that he hailed from 
that country. At both the beginning and the end of his book 

' MoHoiTi of On Vmieji Famils, i. 171. 

* During the Commoawetllh there wen many Engljgh tioope ia the Murrioa of 
Fionoe, and tho Duke ot York, af tmraidi Jamea II., spent mnoh of his fint Biib jo 
lerving nnder Tuieiui& 
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are several poems ot all sorte dedicated to courtiers who 
liad followed James from Scotland to England— the Duke of 
Lennox, Earl Kamsey, James, Lord of Hay, and others. He 
also addresses the Elector Palatine and his queen, Elizabeth, 
James I.'s daughter. Many other poems, some in French 
and some in English, are written in honour of the Lords of 
the States-General and of sundry Flemish gentlemen. All 
these give this work, written in the midst of the British army 
abroad, a strong local colour. In addition, Wodroeph wrot« 
poems to celebrate the virtues and learning of numerous 
Scottish and English officers— Colonel William Brog, Colonel 
Robert Henderson, Captain Roger Orme, Captain Edwards, 
Captain Dnmunond, and John Monteith, his very kind 
captain. To many of these and other " sons of gentlemen " 
Wodroeph had taught French, when his miUtary duties 
permitted, and he mentions Captain Drummond as being 
among his most enthusiastic pupils. He also addresses lines 
to his very good friend John Cameron, the Scotch theologian 
and the minister of the French Church at Bordeaux, one of the 
many Scotchmen who held important scholastic positions in 
France. These verses must have been written between 1608 
and 1617, the period when Cameron was at Bordeaux. Later 
Cameron became professor of divinity at Saumnr and Mont- 
auban. He spoke French with unusual purity, and also 
wrote some of his theoli^cal treatises in French.^ 

Apart from its martial atmosphere, this curious volume 
has also a strong Calvinistic Savour, another indication of Wod- 
roeph 's Scottish sympathies. He wrote many " godly songs " 
in French, to be sung to various psalm tunes, and even intro- 
duced the spirit into his grammar itself. His verbs are 
" truly formed and constructed after the order of Geneva, 
which retaineth alwaies entirely the true marrow, method 
and rules of verbs, or any other part of speech, both in their 
Bibles, Psalms, and other godly books : forsakii^ all new 
corruptions, of poets, and other vaine toyes, threatening to 
deface the old authority of the Orthographie." Moreover, a 
godly gentleman, " maister John Douglas, minister of the 
Word of God to the English and Scotch troopers within 
Utrecht," persuaded him to undertake the translation into 

> Cp. Did, Sat. Bioç., wl nom. An Englishnun, Gilbert PrimioBe, -waa lot a time 
minÎBler at Bordeaux (till 1633), and afterward! ot the Threadneedle Street Chorob, 
London {Diet. Sat. Biog,), 
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French oï Sir William Alexander's Doomeaday, which at 
this date embraced foot books or " hoares," subsequently 
extended to twelve. Doomeaday, thought Wodroeph, 
would be greatly " liked of in France, yea, even aa well aa a 
second Du Bartas." He waa, however, unable to complete 
his task, " finding the style so excellent aad so high, and alao 
somewhat harsh, to ^ree with French verse, because that our 
English tongue (and chiefly by this extraordinary poet) can 
affoorde more sense and matter with ten ct its syllables than 
ever I have been able to construe with twelve or thirteen 
of the French. Therefore I was constrained to leave it off, 
partly for want of tyme and commoditie, and partly that it 
was so constrained." The one 'Honre' he completed was 
included in his book, with an apology and the expression of the 
hope that " any kind French poet would end out the rest, 
and also help these few rude lines which are translated in 
haste out of his week and shallow braine." 

Wodroeph wrote French, both verse and prose, with 
remarkable ease. Li addition to the poems already men- 
tioned, there are many others scattered through his works. 
One of these, "Chanson Spirituelle de la vie des vertueux 
hommes," is written to the tune of Desportes' song, "0 nuit, 
jalouse nuit, contre moy conjurée." He t«Us us that when- 
ever possible he used French m correspondence in prefer- 
ence to English. He spoke the language with equal âuency, 
and asBures us that he did so with greater facility than 
English. He had not acquired this mastery of the language 
without much study, but by " many cold winter nights sitting 
at it," and by much practice. He appears to have been fairly 
widely read in French literature, and shared the admiration 
felt by many of his countrymen for Du Bartas and the 
Quatrains of Pibrac. 

Thus Wodroeph was perfectly conscious of tiie many 
difficulties offered by the French language, and censured 
in strong terms those who pretend to teach it in a short space 
of time. " I have shamefully heard say a teacher (in my 
tyme) that he could give rules, that any might read and write 
and understand the French language in six weeks. O what 
a weake ground should hee build therein 1 Yea not in sizteene 
months, hee and his gentle teaching ! Unlesse he dazell his eyes 
much, and straine his memory cue of her limits." At an 
earlier date, Holyband had deplored the existence of the many 
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" thomie and inepte bookee " claiming to give a knowledge 
of the language, and Wodroeph, in his turn, shows the small 
esteem in which he held the many " small wares " by which 
it is impossible to prove a good speaker. He had seen very 
many treatises on verbs, " confused (forwant of space), confus- 
ing ÛioBe who read them," and so many pampbleta and books 
making believe " by wordes rather than by effects that the 
French tongue can be truly learned by the same." No doubt 
most of these little pamphlets are among the many school- 
books of which all trace has been lost. There is, however, 
mention of one, A shorte method /or the Dedynmg of ffrench 
Ferfru, by J.S., hcensedin 1623 to the printer, Bichard Field.' 
Wodroeph, therrfore, ewnestly begs the student of French 
not to fancy he can " spare the marrow of his famous braines " 
and pick French up by ear alone, as many seek to do. He 
must, on the contrary, be prepared " to storm the citadel of 
grammar, and do as the valiant captaine, that is to say, 
besiege the strongest honldes which commande over the lesser 
and weaker sort." " Loving Beader," he writes, " if I could 
persuade thee to believe what profit the diligent and serious 
Man doth reape learning the true méthode of French Tongue 
and what advantage he gaineth above him who thinketh to 
obtaine the said Tongue by the eare only : truly thou wouldest 
use thine earnest diligence and celeritie perusing these rules." 
Otherwise learners will speak " scurvily, harshly and painfully, 
that they make the Frenches take their sport at them, even 
as the English do at the Welshes . . . taking sometjrme the 
male for the female, and the hand for the foote ; applying to 
the woman that which should apply to the man : and to the 
leg which ought apply to the arme : as la garçon, h femme, 
ma «ùur, and mon dame : ... G what language this is in 
the eares of the Frenches ! I tliink truely it should make 
Père Coton him selfe to laugh at it, who said in a sermon (the 
King ajid Queen present), that hee had neither sinned nor 
laughed in fiftene yeares tyme, yea and any man else." 
Verbs are a special difSoulty, and there " be many that can 
never speake true French for lack of knowing their méthode. 
For where it ought to be spoken thus ; II y etU or U y avait 
un homme là, some will say U fut, il estoit un homme là. Fine 
French 1 And so will the ignorant speake through all the 
moodes and tenses, whereat the Frenches take often their 

1 Aiber, Slationen' RegiMer, it. 100. 
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sport." Thus those -who have leamt no grammar " go 
^allowing in the painefuU and maddy mire of confused and 
backward broyles, doubting and fearing (without any assur- 
ance) what words to speak first in framing their phrases." 

But Wodroeph, in spite of the great emphasis he laid on 
the study of rules, fully recognizes the importance and vtdue 
of practice. " I do not meene (for all this)," he writes, " to 
condemne common practice of the tongue by the eare, but 
do praise both wayes ; esteeming (nevertheless) the method 
of the rules for tte better and surer way, as I have certainlie 
found (and many others), by myne owns experience practicing 
them bothe." " Certes il voua faut parler toueiours," he 
says, " soit-il ou en bien ou en mal." To make progress " il 
voua faut frequenter, hanter, acooynter, accoster, discourir, 
babiller, caquetter, baiser, lecher, parler hardiment et discrète- 
ment, aymer, rire, gausser, jouer, vous rejouir, et jouir de 
leurs bonnes faveurs et graces : et principalement es com- 
pE^nies honestes : asçavoir, parmi les seigneurs et Dames, 
DamoiseUes honestes, pudiques matrones, femmes et filles de 
vertu et d'honneur ; captaines et dignes chefs de guerre, là 
où il y a touaiourB quelque chose a esplucher, si c'est de leurs 
prouesses, entreprinses, ou de leurs faict» heroiquea et mémo- 
rables . . , sans vous esbahir pour le bruit non plus que fait 
le bon cheval de trompette." Wodroeph doubtless baaed 
his advice on his own experieuce. Moreover, a bold tmd 
enterprising spirit has much to do with the successful study of 
French : " si vous n'estes hardi prompt, diligent, et vigilent, 
vous n'apprendrez pas la langue fraiiçoise par songe . . . mais 
cela vient par grande peine, diligence et prière a Dieu. Certes, 
... si un homme estoit marié a une femme françoise . . . 
il me semble qu'il apprendroit plustost en disant, Mme, ou 
m'amie, permettez moy que ie vous recerche en tout honeur 
et mariage ... a celle fin de vous faire ma chère moitié, et 
Ëdele espouse : que par ce moyen, ie puisse et avoir vostre 
alliance et apprendre vostre language, autrement, madame, 
il me cousteroit beaucoup plus de temps, de peine et de mes 
moyens." 

Wodroeph's book for teaching French is one of the most 
comprehensive. He assures the student that it lacks " nothing 
to make him a perfect Frenchman but the birth and delygence 
though he never read any other." It fiHa more than five 
hundred foUo pages. Putting his theories into practice, he 
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begins witii rules of pronunciation and granunar, " set downe 
by Qod'a helpe as I have practiced in my time and by the 
tracke of beat Anthonrs, whicb have professed this tongue 
heretofore." Hia debt to Holyband makes it evident that 
he ranked the popular aixtoenth-century teacher among these. 
He would have the student pay special attention to Uiree 
things : first the pronunoiation, whioh, as vas usual, he 
bases on comparison with English sounds ; then the genders, 
learning every noun with its article " to lead to the same in 
right gender " ; and, finally, and most important of all, the 
verbs, which ahoold be committed to memory. In his grammar 
he follows the usual order, treating each part of speech in 
turn. He endeavours to avoid all superfluous rules, fearing 
the " loathsomeness of the unlearned." 

The roles occupy about a hundred pages. Then follows a 
most oomprebeosive collection of practical exercises, intended 
tor all sorts and conditions — courtiers, merchants, and the 
middle classes, "the learned and the unlearned." The 
dialogues are accompanied by a verbatim English tranalaticm. 
In the inboductory ones the reader is referred to the margin 
for the pronunciation of the most difficult words, where it is 
given in EngUsh spelling. The " true English phrase " is added 
in the footnote where necessary. Wodroeph was strongly 
in favour of sacrificing if need be the purity of the EngTiah for 
the sake of rendering the meaning of the French clearer. 
He did not pretend, he says, to teach his countrymen their 
" own ornate English." " Verbatim, therefore, sometimes 
must be had, because it is requisite that it should not always 
be dosed up in a phrase, but ^owed bare, as it fais very often : 
then (nil thou wilt tiioo) tiiou most have a coat to cover it, that 
is to say his true signification, or else thou must leave it, and 
run to the Dictibnarie, and dazle thy eyes there awhile, and 
be even so wise as thou wast before ; for aometymes they are 
not to be found at all in it, and sometymes it will fall in some 
tense of some mood which no Dictionarie can yield : yea even 
thousands." 

The first section of the dialogues, that accompanied by the 
guides to pronunciation, deals with familiar subjects, more 
useful than elegant and more profitable for the middle classes 
and merchants than for the " loathsome courtier." " Thoa 
hast in this Booke all household stuffe and other pretty 
necessary words meete for thy dailie use in this tongue. Also 
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an Introduction to frame all common and ordinarie phiaaea 
pertaining to a bouse : as of viotuala, dreeeing, voyaging 
through the land. Also the partes and cloathing of a Man, 
hia body, all in remarkable phrases ; whereof I will shew Uiee 
vively, yea every Member, from the crowne of the Head unto 
Uie Foot." Though Wodroeph's dialogues are on a much 
larger scale than usual in French manuals, they treat of much 
the same topics. He advises the student to lead this first 
set of dialogues aeveral times, as much to get a good foundation 
of common talk, as to learn the pronunciation by means of 
the guides provided. They are followed by lists of common 
phrases to be leamt by heart, " every day one or two, for 
ordinarie use," and to faciHtate an early use of French in 
conversation, and also by French idioms " very necessary for 
-Translations of this tongue mto any other." 

After about sixty pages of this introductory matter we 
pass to what Wodroeph calls " The first booke of familie 
Dialogues, wherein is treated of all kinds of common necessary 
phrases as well for the use of the fields, labourage and contries, 
as for all sortes of home affaires for a house " — all accompanied 
by a verbatim English translation. These dialogues comprise 
conversations between members of most ranks of society, 
from a king luid queen, ladies and gentlemen, to family scenes, 
and discussions between various tradesmen and peasants, 
not forgetting the schoolmaster and his pupil and the military 
ofiScer and his subordinates ; for, whenever occasion arises, 
Wodroeph introduces military talk. This section of the 
work closes with a list of the proper terms in which to address 
the higher and lower classes. 

Next come the dialc^uee taken from Le verçÉr dee CoUoques 
récréatifs, offered by a Walloon to Prince Henry of Nassau, 
for his furtherance in the same tongue in bib younger years. 
Wodroeph claims to have purified this book, written in " scurvie 
Wallons language." It had already been adapted to the 
instruction of the English in the Italian language, by John 
Florio in hia Second Frules. These dialogues are naturally 
more of the courtly type, and are concerned with the duly 
occurrences of the life of a gentleman. 

They are followed by The SpringweU of Honour and Vertue, 
a collection of moral sayings and counsels, " composed both 
by ancient and moderne philosophers not only for the benefit 
of the corrupted youth, but also for all folkes, of all qualities. 
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and chiefly for the yong geotilitie." Wodroeph ezplaina how 
this collection came to have a place in his book : " beii^ 
once invited to supper of a worthy and virtuous gentleman 
(one who had showed me much favoor for clearing his eldest 
soae of some doubts of the French tongue), I saw that bee (his 
owne selfe) did copie some Theames out of this same Worke . . . 
for to instruct one of his children being (for that present) at the 
French scboole ; I entreated bim to lend it me for a Tyme, 
who did it willingly until I had viewed it, and corrected the 
French and read it all out." The SpringweU is divided into 
three bookes : the first deals with the " means of acquiring 
Honour and Vertue " ; the second with the old subject of the 
six or, as Shakespeare has it, seven ages of man ; and the third 
with the worship of God and our duty to our neighbours. 

After sundry poems, addressed to English, Scottish, and 
Flemish gentlemen, and the translation of Sir William 
Alexander's First Hour, given in both French and English, 
come directions for writing letters, with thirty-six epistles in 
French and English, and themes gathered out of French 
authors for the use of some of his pupils, " before I made 
thent frame any letters : very profitable to begin with and out 
of the best and purest French," Finally we have the usual 
proverbs, so much in favour at this period, " picked " from 
those of the learned Mathurin Cordier, and "sundry other 
Authours and writers." The work closes with " a Thankes- 
givlng (of the Authour) unto God for his helpe in the finiHhing 
of this worke," and the quotation of Wodroeph's device — 
" Vers Dieu c'est le meilleur." 

In 1625 a second edition of this curious volume appeared 
in London, under the title of The Marrow of the French Tongue. 
This edition is said to be " revised and purged of much gross 
English " which had made its way into the former edition, 
printed abroad. It is considerably abridged, and lacks the 
living interest of the Dort edition. The actual instructions 
for the French tongue remain intact, but all the little 
chatty autobiographical scraps, and observations to the 
" Loving Reader," as well as the addresses to officers, which 
gave such a characteristic personal touch to the earlier edition, 
are here omitted, and the work is about one hundred and 
seventy pages shorter. The dedication to Charles Stuart, 
now newly crowned Charles I., still stands. Wodroeph had 
no doubt returned to England, where he was known to several 
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of the prominent men of the time. Li 1623 he had mentioned 
favours received from James, Lord of Hay, at Hampton Court, 
sixteen years before. We may presume that he continued to 
teach French among the higher clauses of society after his 
return, though there does not appear to be any further trace 
of him. 
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CHAPTER I 

FBENOH AT THE OOUBTS OF JAMES I. AND CHARLES I. — 
FRENCH STUDIED BY THE LADIES — FBBNCH PLAYERS 
IN LONDON — ENOUSH OENEBALLT IGNORED BY 
FOREIQNERS 

The coming of the Stuarts strengthened considerably the 
connexion between France and England. French was widely 
used at the Court of James I. The King himself does not 
appear to hare been well acquainted with ot^er foreign 
langnages than French and Latin, both of which he employed 
freely in conversation^ and correspondence.' In one or oÛier 
of these tongues he conversed with the learned foreigners he 
loved to gather at his Court, such as Isaac Casaubon ' and 
the famous Protestant preacher, Pierre Du Moulin, minister 
of Charenton. The latter has left an account • of the warm 
welcome he received from the English monarch ; he tells us 
that at meal times he usually stood behind His Majesty's 
chair and conversed with him. James requested Du Moulin 
to write an anawet to Cardinal Du Perron's pamphlet con- 
cerning the power of the Pope over monarchs, in which he 
had been attacked. Du Moidin comjdied, and his work was 
printed at London in 1615 as the Declaration du Séréniasme 
Soy Jacquee I. He also preached in French before James 
at the Chapel Boyal at Greenwich, and received marks of 
distinction from the University of Cambridge, which conferred 
the degree of D.D. upon Mm.° 

• S*e accounts in Rje, England at seen, bij Jnracmra. 

' J. 0. HsUiwell, LeUeri of the King' of Sngland, Londcin. 1S4«. 

' Eye, ny. Ml. p. 153. 

' " Aatobioglapbb," £hS. dt la Soc. dt rSill. du Protatantiaae Ftanfaiê, fu. 
pp. 343 tqq. 

> AnoUier famoiu Fienchmiui nt the Cooit of Jamea I. waa Theodore Uajeme 
the Court Dootoi (cp. TaiU Talk of BUhop Burd, Ox. Sat. Sou. Collectanea, aer. 2, 
p. 390) 1 alao Jean de Scbelandn and Uoutohl^tieD among men of letteia. Jamoa 
refoaed to ^ve andienoe to the poet Théophile de Vian, eTiled for lus daring Bating 
Boisiobert. Bt. Anunt, Voltaire, likewise visited England *t (his period. 
269 
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An idea of the extent to which French was used in inter- 
course with ambaseadora and other foreigners may be gathered 
from the Finelti Philoxenus, a series of observations by Sir 
John Finett, knight and master of the ceremonies to the 
two first Stuart kings of England, touching the reception and 
precedence, treatment and audience of foreign ambassadors. 
The French language was making important progress at this 
time, and Latin was rapidly losing ground. James was the 
last king of England to employ Latin in familiar conversation, 
and this is partly accounted for by his pedantic turn of mind. 
The spread of the use of French ia England was hastened too 
by its growing popularity all over Europe. The Flemish 
Mellema, in his Flemish • French Dictionary of 1691, says 
French is used everywhere in Europe and the East-^ To be 
unacquainted with French was accounted a great deficiency 
in a gentleman. It was said of the language that qui 
langue a jnsçpi'à Rome va,* and in England the general 
conviction was that "No nobleman, gentleman, soldier, or 
man of action in business between Nation and Nation can 
well be without it." * 

James seems to have acquired his knowledge of French 
chiefly by means of intercourse with the many Frenchmen 
at the Scottish Court, one of whom, Jérôme Grelot, was among 
the young noblemen who shared bis studies.* He also read 
much French literature, however, and later took a great 
interest in the language studies of bis, children. They were 
constantly required to send him letters in French and Latin 
to allow him to judge of their progress. 

" Sir," wrote the Frinoess Elizabeth, afterwards Qoeea of Bohemia, 
" Ii'eRpeianoe quo j'ay de youb voir bien tost et d'dvoir I'homienr de recep- 
voir vol conunasdemeus m'empeschera de toub faire ma lettre plus longue 
que pour baiser trea humblement lea mains de vostre Majesté." ' 

The king's eldest son, Henry, made aoquaintance with 
French at a very early age. In 1600, when only seven years 
old, he addressed a letter in French to the States- General of 
Holland. He calls this epistle " lea primices de nostra main,"* 
and probably received some help in its composition. He also 
wrote in French to Henry IV., who had recommended to him 

I Thnrot^ Proiumcialion Jrançaise, L p. liv. 

• Gorbia:, Inttrpttter of Iht Academy, 164S. 

> Aufnld : Truulation of Uanpu'a finmrnor, 1634. 

' Yoong. L'Emàgvfmeni en Écotlt, p. 78, 

' EUia. Origi'^ LtUrre, Ist series, iii. 89. 

' T. Birch. lAJe of Henry Prince of Wales, London, 1760, p. 20. 
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his riding master, M. St. Antoine,^ and to the Dauphin, offering 
him two bideU.^ At this time mimy of the riding-mftsters 
in England were Italians, but ahnost all the danotng-maaters 
were Frenchmen.' The youi^ prince, however, had a French 
master for both these exercises.* One of his language masters 
was John Florio, best known by Ma translation of Montaigne's 
Essais, published in 1600, who taught both French and Italian 
and was the author of several books for teaching the latter. 
Florio had spent many of his earher yeturs at Oxford, and at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century was in London, 
teaching languages, and well acquainted with many of the 
chief men of the day. It is uncertain at what date he 
became tutor to Prince Henry,' but in 1603 he was appointed 
Reader in Italian to Queen Anne, and in the following year 
" Gentleman extraordinary and Groom of the Privy Chamber." 
His royal pupil was a great lover of Pibrac's QwUrains, popular 
among teachers of French. The prince wrote to his mother 
in 1604, sending her a copy of one of the quatrains, and telling 
her that if she likes he will undertake to learn the whole by 
heart before the end of the year ; and, in reminding his father 
of a promise to give ecclesiastical preferment to 'his tator, 
Mi. Adam Newton, he quotes one of them as appropriate : * 



n enfaaoe et qui t'a enseigné 
A hien parler et bot tout a bien faite. 

Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I., seems to have been 
the most accomjdished of James's family in so for as French is 
concerned. He was able to carry on a conversation in it with 
his father and the Duke John Ernest of Saxe- Weimar when 
he was thirteen years old.^ Evidence of his fluency is provided 
by the wdl-known episode of his visit to Spain to see the 
Infajita. The Queen of Spain, daughter of Henry IV. and 
sister of Henrietta Maria, was delighted when the English 

^ On Henry's deaUi, St AnUune became equerry to his brother Charles (Rye, 
op. et*, p. 263). 

* EUiB, Orig. LeUeri, ser. 1. liL 9S. 

* "The French fashion at dancing is most in lequest with us" (Dallington, 
HflAod /or TrtmU, 1B9S). 

1 His duicing-master was a U. du Caus. There were other Frenchmen in hil 
serrioe. Cp. " RoU of Expenses t^ Prince Henry/' Jieveisai Court, ed. P. Qnnningham, 
New Sk. Soo., 1»42. 

■ J. Aobrey, £rH/ .Utu, ed. Oaik, 1808, L p. 264; Wood, Athen. 0am. (Sliss). 

' T. Biroh. op. «il. pp. 38, 66. 67, ' Rye. op. cU. p. 166. 
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jnince, on his amval at the Spanish Conrt, addressed her in 
her native idiom. She warned him not to speak to her ^ain 
without permission, as it was customary to poison all gentle- 
men sospected of gallantry towards the Queen of Spain. She 
managed to obtain leave to E^)eak with Charles, however, and 
had a long conversation with liiin in her hox at the theatre, in 
the course of which, it is said, she confided to him her desire 
for his marrii^ with her Bister.^ When Charles married 
Henrietta she was quite ignorant of English, and bis knowledge 
of French was again put to the test. He was also ctdled upon 
to employ French with his mother-in-law, Marie de Medecis, 
during her stay in England. His letters to her show how 
occompli^ed a writer of French he was. He possessed a more 
elegant style than his French wife, thanks lai^ely to Guy Le 
Moyne,' who was also French tutor to the Duke of Buckinf^am * 
and other members of the nobiUty. 

Among the French masters employed in the family of 
Charles I. was Peter Massonnet, a native of Geneva, who 
attended the princes, Charles (II.) and James (11.), in the 
capacity of sub-tutor, writing-master, and French teacher. 
We have no details as to how he taught them, nor do we know 
if Charles learnt from one or other of the French manuals 
which had been dedicated to him. Massonnet received a 
salary and pension from Charles I. , in whose service he remained 
for thirty-two years, first as IVenoh tutor to his children and 
then, io the time of his adversity, as clerk to t^e Patent», and 
Foreign Secretary. During the Commonwealth he spent some 
time at Oxford, and was created D.Med. on the 9th of April 
1648, being described as second or under tutor to James, 
Duke of Tork.* At the time of the Restoration Massonnet 
was in a very destitute condition. His pension had not been 
paid during the troubled period of the Civil Wars and the 
Commonwealth, and to crown all he was outlawed ior 
debt. He had to petition Charles II., his former pupil, 
several times for the payment of his salary and arrears 
before his appeal had any real effect. From time to time 
he received instalments, but in 1668 he was still "the 

I Mémoira de Madame de MoUetrilU, in Petitot et Momnerqné, CiJUUion ia 
Uèmoint ntaliji d J'Sutoin dt France, torn. 37, \8Zt, pp. 122-3. 

■ Cal. SlaU Papiri, 1680-61, p. 162 ; op. p. SOT. «upra. 

' Probably the Hoond Dnke, vbom Cb»tlm, ont of friendship for hli father, the 
flnt DdLb, brongbt np in hi< own family. 

* Foflter, Ahtmni Oxon., ad nom. 
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saddest object of pity of all the king's serrante, and ready 
to perish." ^ 

In 1633 Sir Robert le Grys, Groom of the CSianiber t» 
James I. and Chaxles I.,^ offered his services as tutor to Frinc« 
Charles (H.), then three years old. He tmdertook to make 
Latin the prince's mother tongae by the age of seven, using 
an easy method, not " dogging his memory with pedantic 
rules, after the osnal fashion." French was to be the language 
first studied, and Italian and Spanish also entered the pro- 
gramme.^ What sort of reception these proposals met with 
is not known, but in May of the same year Sir Robert was 
granted the ofiBce of captain of the Castle of St. Mewes for 
life.* Another tutor, named Lovell, taught French and 
Latin to two of Charles L'a children during the Civil War, 
He was employed at Penhurst by the Countess of Leicester, 
to whose care the children had been committed.* 

Ladies were among the most eager lovers of the French 
language at the Court of the early Stuarts, and were noted lor 
their proficiency in that tongue. We hear that wealthy 
ladies go to Court, " and there learn to be at charge to teach 
the paraquetoes French." * Not only was he that could not 
parlée not considered a gentleman, but the ladies had to 
talk French if they wished to play a part at Court. French 
had entirely supplanted Euphuism, the high-fiown, bombastic 
speech which had held sway in polite circles after the appear- 
ance of Lyly's Euphuea in 1579. " Now a lady at Court who 
speaks no French," wrote Th. Blount in 1623,' "is as little 
regarded as she who did not parley euphuisme " in the earlier 
days. Girls, to be considered well brought up, had to " speak 
French naturally at fifteen, and be turned to Spanish and 
Italian half a year later." ' It is improbable that Spanish was 
learnt in any but a few exceptional cases. Italian, however, 
was fairly widely learnt for purposes of reading as we may 
conclude from the title of a book printed at London in 1598 

1 Ool. atate Papers, Owi, IBeSSi, pp. 384, 026, 627 1 1668-69, p. 129; Shaw, 
Calendar oj Tteatvy Book», 1867-68, pp. 346, 366, 620. 

' He iCMiTSd Uie order of knigbtJiDod from CharlH 1. in 1S29. 

* OaL Slate Papas. 1633. p. 349. 

* Le Qryitnuulstod nevcnil works from Latia intoEDgliah. He died early id 1036 ; 
op. Diet. XoC Btag., ad nom. 

* E. God&ey, Bnçlish OMldren in Olden Time, Hew York, 1907, p. 133. 

* DttTenuit, Tit Witt, Act IL ; op. Upluiii, Frmch Injhtetice in Ençlish Litera- 
hm, p. 7. ' Prefu» to hylfa Sophia, 1623. 

■ T. Uiddletoi, Mort Diitmbler» (moag Women, Act L So. 1 ; op. Upham. op. 
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by Adftta IsUp — The Necessary, Fit and Oanvenient Educa- 
tion of a young QenUewoman, Italian, French, and English^ 
John Evelyn's favourite daughter, Mary, was as familiarly 
acquainted with French as with English. Her knowledge of 
Italian was limited and characteristic of the general attitude 
taken up towards that language ; she understood it, and was 
able " to render a laudable account of what she read and 
observed." His other daughter, Susanna, was also a good 
Frendi scholar, but appai:entiy knew no Italian, though she 
had read most of the Greek and Rroman authors. Sir Kalph 
Vemey, who dissuaded women from deep study, recognised 
that French was indispensable, and encouraged them to read 
French romances especially. 

While Italian was sometimes read, French was almost 
always spoken in polite circles. Milton's avowed preference 
for Italian fonns a noticeable exception to the general 
rule, and even he acquired some knowledge of French at 
an early age.^ There were also many more facilities for learn- 
ing French tiian there were for Italian. It is certain — some 
of the dialogues of the French text-books prove it — that many 
ladiee picked up a conversational knowledge of the languie 
from their French maids. This was how the young daughteiB 
of Lord StrafEord acquired their knowledge, as we see from 
the following account of their progress which he sent to their 
grandmother: "Nan, I think, speaks French prettily . . . 
the other (Arabella] also speaks, but her maid, being of 
Guernsey, her accent is not good." * 

Women, however, had had at all times no small influence 
on the production of French text-books. One of the first 
written in England, the Treaiyz of Walter de Bibbesworth, 
waa composed in the first place for the use of Lady Diouysia 
de Mounchensy. The two chief grammars of the early six- 
teenth century, the IrUrodmclorie of Duwes and the EscJards- 
sèment of Pal^rave, both owed their origin to royal princesses, 
and early in the seventeenth century there appeared a gram- 
mar written specifically to enable women to " match old 
HoUiband " and "parlée out their part" with men — The 
French Garden for English Ladyes and genûexMmen to walke 
in, or a Summer dayes labour, by Peter Erondell or ArundeU, 

I Watt, ftUwOtta BTilanniea, 1B24, nd nom. 

* froUbly Mon he left Bohod (Musoo. lAJt o/ Miiloti, 187S, L p. 57). 

■ K Oodfre;, of.tU.^ I7a 
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A native of Normandy, and one of the group of refugee 
Huguenots, who taught the IVench language in London. 
Erondell informa us he had long felt the urgent need of 
such a book in his own teaching experience. " It is to be 
wondered," he writes, " that among so many which [and 
some very sufficiently) have written priaciples concerning our 
French Tongue (making the dialogues of divers kinds], not 
one hath set forth any respecting or belonging properiy to 
women, except in the French Alphabet,^ but as good never a 
whit as never the better ; not that I ânde faulte with it, but 
it is so little, as not to contayne scarce a whole page, so that 
. it is to be esteemed almost as nothing. I knowe not where 
to attribute the cause, unies it be to forgetfulnes in them that 
have written of it. For seeing that our tongue is called 
Lingua MiUientm, and that the English ladyes and gentle- 
women are studious and of a pregnant spirits, quicke concertes 
and ingeniosîtie, as any other country what«oever, me thinketh 
it had been a verie worthie and epedous subject for a good 
writer to employ his Pen." Accordingly Erondell undertook 
" to break the yce first," as he puts it. 

He opens his Garden with some rules of pronunciation in 
EnglM, " as a gate tfarou^ the which wee must (and without 
the which we cannot) enter into our French Garden." He 
acknowledges that he has selected these rules " out of tiiem 
which have written thereof." Many are taken from De la 
Mothe's French Alphabet, and Holyband, as well as Bellot, are 
also reckoned amongst those " which have written best of it." 
On one point, however, Erondell claims to make an obser- 
vation "never noted before in any book." This had to 
do with the change in pronunciation of the diphthoi^ oi.^ 
" Whereas our countrymen were wonte to pronounce these 
words connoistre . . . as it is written by ot or o^ ; now since 
fewe yeeres they pronounce it as if it were written thus, 
conètre." 

Erondell reduces the grammar rules to the smallest pos- 
sible number. " He wishes the student to leam by heart " 
the first two verbs avoir and eetre, and for the rest to " help 
him selfe by the treatise that M. Holliband made thereof,' 
aa being the best (French and Engtish) that I have yet seen, 

^ De la Mothe devoted a short oh&ptor to euamer&tmg women'fi aloUiing. 

* Thmot^ PTOtHHiciation fimiçaùe, pp. 374, 376, 

■ I'roftK for DecUmng fnaek 7e4i, 1580, lSfl9, &Dd 1611. 
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notTrithstanâiug it is not amisse to make you knowe our 
persons and the number of our oonjugations, which M. Bellot, 
in his French Ouide,^ saith to be sixe, and I can number 
no more." In dealing with grammar, Erondell claims to 
correct a gross error common in England^ — the use of de 
for the preposition from before a masculine noun preceded 
by te ; " because that in English it is said . . . I comefnym 
the country, so the English students do commonly say, insteade 
of Je viens du paya, . . . Je viens de le pays. . . . But why 
should I ânde faulte in the English students," says Erondell, 
" whereas I my selfe hare heard the French teachers (I mean 
of our language) commit commonly that error ! " 

Erondell's grammar rules occupy but ten pages. They 
contain a few observations on the gender and number of 
nouns, on verba, notes on du, au, delà, a la, en, y, and on the 
n^ative and degrees of comparison. He considers that the 
rules usually contained in French text-books are too many. 
Eïxcept for a few indispensable rules, " without the which our 
language can never be intelligiblie spoken," the test are 
" rather a trouble and discouragement to the student then 
any furtherance," He compiled his book " for them of judge- 
ment and capacity only, which may far sooner attaine to 
the perfect knowledge of our tongue, by reason of cutting 
off tiiose over-many mles, wherein the student was overmuch 
entangled." His first idea, indeed, had been to make a set 
of dialogues for women without any rules, but he realised that 
to do this would have been like building a " house without 
a doore " ; " and so, the gate being wider open, they may 
walke in who will." Gentlemen also may find some 
" flowers " to please them, and the garden is an " arbour for 
the child " : 

Who with the bnaie mother noir and then 
May prattle of each point, in phiasea milde 
The witty Boiee, of bookofl of sport and pUy, 
The pretty laases of their worke &11 day. 

The dialogues, thirteen in number, and all of considerable 
length, form the main part of the work. As usual they are in 
French and English, and, in addition, the pronunciation of the 

• Perhftpe this û Bellot'a French Methodt of 1588, of which there it no copy in 
Uie Britiab MuBeani, the BodleUa. or Cambridge Unirersity libmy. There is no 
tnoe of his b&Ting written a third gnmnur called the FmuA Ovide ; in hii Fnuoh 
Oiamnuir of 1S78 the reitw a» aimnged in Sve ooojngatioiu. 
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more difficult French words is given in English spelling in the 
margin. They deal with the evento in the daily life of a lady, 
from her rising in the morning till bed-time. The first por- 
trays the lady, who is of a rather pedantic turn of mind, rising 
and dressing. The second introduces her two daughters and 
their French governess. There is much talk on the education 
of children, and we are spectators of the French tutor's (Eron- 
dell) arrival and of the French leeaon, which forms the fourth 
dialogue. Each of the two girls in torn reads in French and 
then translates. The more advanced is given some En^ish 
to translate into French, and the beginner is asked to 
conjugate certain French verhs. This is how the leescoi opetu : 

8iil« Cluriatta I pray yon goe Ma Kent Chaiiatte, Je ion» prie slim 

' fetch our bookeo, bring our Fmioh quérir nos Utks, apportez nosbre jardin 

Gaiden, and all our other bookea : Fmuoii, et tona noa anttm Utrs : 

□ow in the name o{ Ood let va be^^in. or (a eonuneofona an nom de Dien. 

Hiatiea Flenrimuid read firat : Hlle. F. liaei premièrement : 

Bpeake Bomewhat louder to th' end T maj pariez nn pen plus haat afin qne j'oje n 



Doe ;on not Imoire that it niaat b« ne eavei vom pas qn'il la 

left I Well, it ia well said, read with laiaserT Et bien, c'est b 

more faeilitie, witbout taking nwh paia««. areo pins de taoîlité, aans U 

Conatrne me that, what ja that t Tiadnisez mo; oela, qn'ee 

Do fan undentand that I tell me the Entendez Tons o^ t • 



imember it supplie de me le dire, et je le retiendiaj 

re ponr ime anb« fois — Baillez moy 

me yonr paper and I will write it, to th' voatre papier et ie l'esoripray, afin 
end 

yon foi:get it not . . . eta. qoe Tons ne I'onbliez. . . . 

At the end of her lesson, Florimond has to point out 
her younger sister's mistakes ; for, saya Erondell, " in 
teaching others, one leanis oneself." His rule for learning to 
read was, " observe your rules and read as you do in English " 
— a method which explains his system of guides to pronuncia- 
tion. From tbe dialogues the student passes to the reading 
of French literature. The girls' French tutor came between 
seven and eight in the morning, the dancing-master at nine, 
the singing-master at ten, and another music-master at four in 
the afternoon. 

In the following dialogues the lady visits first the nursery, 
and next her eons and their tutors. She is then pictured 
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receiving gueete, going out shopping, presiding at i^e dinner- 
table,^ and taking part in the conversation. Finally, in the 
ev^iing, the company take a walk by the Thames, and the 
thirteenth and laet dialogue "treateth of going to bed, 
■praj&TB (including the Creed), and night-dothes." 

In order to give students an introduction to French veree 
as well as prose, Ërondell adds to his booh the story of the 
Centurion in the New Testament put into Frraich verse by 
himself. He does not provide any English translation, and 
considers that the pupil who has progressed eo far in the 
stndy of the language can very weU do without it. For the 
same reason he here omits, as he does in the last dialf^e 
also, the guides to pronunciation. 

For a time Erondell had been tutor in the Barkley family, 
and dedicated the Garden to the Lady Elizabeth Barkley, 
with an expression of his gratitude for the many favours he 
had received from her. The verses on the Centurion are 
dedicated to Thoma« Norton, of Norwood, whom he calls 
his " très intime et très honoré amy." As was usual at tiiis 
time, Erondell's book ia preceded by commendatory poems, 
including lines by William Herbert, author of OadwaBader, and 
by Nicholas Breton. There is also a sonnet by the " Sieur de 
Mont Chrestien, Gentilhomme françois," possibly the famous 
Antoine de Montcbrétien, who in about 1605 was forced to 
leave France on account of a duel, and visited both England 
and Holland. ErondeU appears to have been many years in 
England before he produced his Garden. At this date he had 
a large clientèle, iacluding " many honourable ladies and 
gentlemen of great worth and worship." In about 1613 he 
engaged an assistant to help him, one John Fabre, a French- 
man, " bom in the precinct of Guyand, a town of Tumon " ; 
in 1618 Fabre was still " professeing the teaching of the 
French tongue with Mr, Peter Arundell." * 

In addition to compiling the French Garden, Eb-ondelle pre- 
pared four new editions of Holyband's French Schodemaiat&r. 
Although they are said to be " newly corrected and emended 
by P. Erondell," he made no noticeable changes. The first 
of these editions appeared in 1606, and the others in 1612, 1615, 
and 1619. This last date is the latest at which we hear of him. 

' ThiB Beotion in particular bears a, olo«o leeemblance to the Bxmitatio of Viïe». 
See Dialogae 17, in F. W&lsoa'B Tudor SduK^ioy Life. 

* In BrOad Street Ward ; lee Cooper, Lût of Altati, Camdm Soo-, 1992 ; Hog. 
Soc, Pub., X. Pt. iiL p. 187. 
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The earlieet notice we have of Erondell is found in 1586, 
when he published a DedaraHon and Catholic Exhortation to 
all Chriatian Princes to succour the Church of God and Retdme 
of France,'- fidthfully translated out of French, and printed 
side by aide with the original — another of the many similar 
pamphlets in French and English. He had thus been in 
England at least twenty years when his book for teaching 
French was publiBhed, and its tardy appearance led one oJF 
his admirers to ask : 

Swift Erondell, why hast thou been BO iitowe 
Whose nature is to bring the Bummer in t 

In earlier years Erondell had no doubt made use of Holy- 
band's works ; he evinces a high esteem for the sixteenth- 
century teacher, and shows intimate acquaintance with his 
Schoohmaister and his Treatise on Veri>s. It is an interesting 
faot that until the middle of the seventeenth oentury and 
probably much later Holyband's sixteenth- century French 
was still being taught in England ; as late as 1677 the French 
Schoolemaister was among the books advertised for sale by 
Thomaa Passenger at the sign of the Three Bibles on London 
Bridge.^ The great changes taking place in the evolution of 
the French language reached England but slowly. 

Erondell translated another French work into English.^ 
One day Richard Hakluyt, the geographer, brought him the 
whole volume of the Navigations of the French Nation to the 
West Indies to translate.' From this Erondell selected the 
Nova Franda, or the Description of that part of New France, 
which ia one continent with Virginia, described in the three late 
voyages . . . made by M. de Monta, M. du Pont Grave, and 
M. de Poutrincourt, into the countries caUed by the French men 
La Cadre, lying to the southiceat of Cape Breton . , ,, which was 
published in 1609 and dedicated to the "Bright Starre of 
the North, Henry, Prince of Great Britaine." 

The arrival of the Fr^ich Queen of England, Henrietta 
Maria, in 1625, gave further stimulus to the already strong 
French influence at the Court. When she came she knew no 
English, and for many years after her arrival waywardly 

< lAmbeth LibTar;. 8vo. B.£ in fotm. Hulitt. Bibliog. CoOtftimt and Sota, 
iL 30a. 

* It is incladed in dmoat all the Sale CatalogoH of private librariefi at the end of 
tile AerenteQoth and dta beginning of the eighteenth century. 

* Erondell wu probably also mponiible far numeront other (iwulatioiu from 
French into En^i«b ; up. p. 277. note 2, infiv. 
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refused to study the language. Her numerous Buit« of fS«nch 
ladies and gentlem^i, inoludii^ Mme. Georges, the Duo and 
Ducheeae de CSieTreuse, and Père Soncy, shared her ignorance, 
as indeed did practically all foreigners. The English Court 
vas thus o^ed up<m to ex^^iise ito French to the uttermost. 
The small French colony in London managed to make itself 
very unpopular, not only with the King but also with the 
whole Court. Their ignorance of English and English ways 
caused them to commit blunders which prejudiced people 
against them. Such was the case when Henrietta and her 
suite strolled, chattering and making a great noise, through 
an assembly of English people listening to a sermon. The 
preacher asked if he must stop, but no notice was taken, 
and soon the whole retinue returned in the same fashion, 
evidently not understanding a word of what was going <m..^ 
Within a year of their arrival, however, moat of the IVench 
attendants were dismissed. 

Four years after the arrival of ttie French queen, who 
bad a passion for the theatre, a French company arrived in 
London and acted before an English audience.' They first 
played a farce at Blackfriars on the 17th of November, but 
did not meet with much success, being " hissed, hooted, and 
pipinpdted." This hostile reception was partly due to the 
fact that women ' took part in the acting — a thing hitherto 
unknown in England — and partly because the play was a 
" lascivious and unchaste comedye," and the company was 
formed of " certain vagrant French players who hîid beene 
expelled from their owne country." No wonder that they 
gave "just offence to all vertuons and well disposed 
persons in the town." Tet the French actors were not 
discouraged. They waited a fortnight, and then obtained a 
licence to play at the Bed Bull. This second attempt does 
not appear to have been more succes^ul than the first. After 
some three weeks had elapsed, however, the company decided 
to make a last effort. This time tliey acted at the Fortune, 
but with so little success, that the Master of the Bevels 
refunded them half his fee " in respect of their ill-fortune." 
The faUure of the venture was due largely to its novelty, 

' Btn(Maiti, LivaofOtQuans of Englai«i, last, W. p. leo. 

* J. Payne Cotliei. Binary of Sngtiih Dramatic FaOry, and Annalt •>} At Slaçt, 
18T9. L pp. 461 niq. ; F. O. Flea;. A ChnmicU BiUory of the English Slagc, 1890. p. 3~ 

' "Not women but moiutera," wmt« the Paritan Prjune in ' ' 
1633, p. 114. 
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and the popular dislike ol the Fnnch. llkoiigh we axe told 
that there wsa a " great resort " to tiie French plays,^ 
apparently people went more for the sake of rioting than 
for the pleasure of hearing the French playe. 

The stormy reoeptioa of 1629 did not, however, hinder 
other Frendi actors from coming to om^ country. In 1636 
a new company arrived, this time under the special patronage 
of the Queen.^ They first played before Her Majesty, who 
recommended them to the King. Through his influence they 
were allowed the use of the Cockpit Theatre in Whitehall. 
There, on the 17th of February, they presented a French 
comedy called Méltse — either Comeille'a Méltte, or more 
probably Da Rocher's comic pastoral. La Mélize, ou les 
Princ&s Reconnus.^ The King, Queen, and Court were 
present. The acting met with approval and the players 
received £10. There was no repetition of the riotous 
behaviour which had characterised the performances of 1629, 
probably because there were no women in the company, and 
also because the players were specially patronised by the 
Court and the aristocracy. A few days after the King gave 
orders to the Master of the Revds, Sir Henry Herbert, 
brothel of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, that the French 
company should be allowed to act at Dmry Lane Theatre 
on the two sermon days of eaoh week during Lent, and 
through the whole of Passion week, when they would avoid 
rivalry with Beeston's English players, who did not perform 
on those days. Sir Henry Herbert, himself a good French 
scholar, tells us he " did all these courtesies to the French 
gratis," wishing to render the Queen his mistress an acceptable 
service. 

The French actors now enjoyed increasing popularity. 
When, at the end of Lent, they had to relinquish the Cockpit, 
Drury Lane, to the English players, their services were still 
in demand. On Easter Monday they acted before the Court 
in a play called Le Trompeur puny, no doubt the tragi-comedy 
of that name by Georges de Scudéry.* Their success was 
even greater than on the occasion of the Court performance 

* Prynne, op. eit. p. 21S. 

* Payne Collier, op. til. iL pp. 3 ««}. ; Flesy, op. at. p. 336. . 

* Tbe former wu fint acUtà in FraDce in 1629 and the Utter in 1633 ; of, Uphaoi, 
FmuA Injtvmce in Englith LUtralitre, p. 373. 

* Soudéry's vork iâ in vbt9& ; a king and qoeon of England tigore among the 
choraoten. It was Bstl peTiarmeà in Fruice in 1S31. 
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of MHiae, find on the 16th of April foUowii^, they presented 
Aldmedor,^ under the same circnmetances, and " with good 
approbation." These three plays acted at the Court are the 
only part of their repertoire that ie named ia the record of the 
Master of the Bevels. On the 10th of May they received £30 
for three plays acted at the Cockpit, probably that in White- 
hall, where they first acted M&iae before the Court, nearly 
four months earlier, and not the Cockpit, Dmry Lane, where 
they had played during Lent. 

The question now arose of providing the French players 
with a special theatre of their own. Arrangements were 
made for converting part of the Riding School in Drury Lane 
into a play-house, and on the 1 8th of April the King signified 
to Sir Henry Herbert hia royal pleasure that " the French 
comedians shoold erect a stage, scaffolds and seats, and all 
other accommodations." On the 6th of May following a 
warrant was granted to Josias d'Aunay and Hurfries de Lau 
(so Sir Herbert spells their names) * and others, empowering 
them to act at the new theatre " during pleasure." How long 
the Prench company, whose director was Josias Floridor, 
continued to act in London is not known. But it is a striking 
fact that in 1636 there was a regular French theatre establiâhed 
in the city, and its presence must have had considerable efFect. 
The French company under Floridor again appeared before 
the Court, in December 1635 ; we do not know what they 
played, beyond the fact that it was a tragedy. Ou the twenty- 
first of the same month, the Pastoral of Florimène was acted 
in French at Whitehall by the French ladies who attended 
the Qaeen. The King, the Queen, Prince Charles, and the 
Elector Palatine, were present, and the performance was a 
great success. 

The Queen did not persist in her obstinate refusal to leam 
English. When she had been in the country about seven 
years, she began to study the language seriously. Mr. Win- 
gate was her tutor, and her love of the theatre was put 
to practical use by the performance of long masques and 
pastorals in English in which she took paxt. It is not sur- 
prising that Henrietta Maria was ignorait of EngUsb, for our 

' Probably a tngi-comedy by J>u Ryer. acted in 1634 ; llpiiam, op. cU. p. 373. 

' Diary, reprinted : Holonfi^s Historical Account of the Engixéh Stage, in an edition 
of Sbak«»peaTe'B w<^b, comidoted by Boswell, 1821, iil pp. 120, 122. Herbert nakm 
miin; of hi> enthes iu Freooh. 
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language was practically unknown in France in the aixte^ith 
and serenteenth centuries. Italian and Spanifih weie the 
fashionable modem foreign languages in France. ËngUali 
was either entirely ignored or r^arded as barl>ux>uB, and 
since French was widely spoken at the English Court, and 
Latin was used by scholars, the need for it was not felt.^ 
No foreign ambassador ever knew EngliBh. Of the French- 
men who visited England,' only a few learnt the language. 
Chief among these were the French teachers, the pioneers 
among Frenchmen in the study cd the English tongue. Of 
individuals, the Sieur de la Hoquette, man of letters and 
traveller, is said to have visited England to see Bacon, and 
learnt English in order to read the Chancellor's works in the 
original. He discussed Bacon's works and EngUsh novels 
with J. Bignon, and was surprised to and that scholar 
acquainted with them. Jean Doujat also knew English, 
OS did La Mothe le Vayer, who married a Scotohwoman, 
and also perhaps Begnier Desmarais, who draws a few com- 
parisons with it in his grammar.* But these were isolated 
exceptions. Among the languages in which Panurge addresses 
Pantagruel on their first meeting, F.ngliah has a place, but 
is hardly recognisable in its Scottish dress.* And the 
Maréchal de Villars relates in his memoirs' that the Due 
de la Fertë, " quand il avait un peu bu," would break out 
in Ën^ish to the great astonishment and amusement of aJl 
who were present. There is a tradition that ComeLUe kept 
a copy of the English translation of the Cid, which he showed 
to his friends as a curiosity. 

Yet the general ignorance of English outside England 

1 Usurier, Communùattinu fatnaUra. 1S«3. 

* Wbile the Ifa'el"'' Tiiited I^rum in great nnmban, veij few FreDBhmeu same 
to Englaad, eioept those engiiged on diplomalia missiotu, or exiles. Thus, Bonuid, 
J^Aquefl GiëriTi, Brarïtdme, Bûdïn, tn the aiiteeath oentary ; Soheloudr^ d'Âsaoïujy, 
Bcdnobett. Le Pays, Psvilloa, Voitaie, HoUeville, utd a few othen in the early 
seventeenth ceotnry, spent a short time in England. Among toholan. Pelnao, 
Henri Esdeikne, Jnetel, Bochart, and Casaobon visited our ooonby. St. Amuit 
«as twice in England, and on the AooMJon ol hie eeoond visit vrote a satirioaJ 
poem, Albion, in whioh he gave vent to his dislike of the people and Ote ooontr; 
(Œtara, ed. Uvet, 1366, icd. iL). Guide-books to England we» few, and far 
from giving a good impnssion of liie cooutry . See Jiuaeiand, Shatupeart in France, 
pp. B, 129. 

* Ratbeiy, RdaHon» todaU» el itUdlteluèlUa tatrt la France el VAngl^erre, pp. 22- 
2a,48<jj. 

* " Lord ghflst tliolb be sua virtiafi be intelligemM, af[ ji bod; aoita] bifl be natucaJl 
rehntht tbolb sold of me pety have foe Qatar . . ." (Œuvres de Sabelaiê, éd. 0, 
Harty I^vean^ L 261). 

* Petitot et Monmetqni, CoOwJian dee Mimoirae, torn. 68, Faiis, 1328. 
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did not discourage English actora from maldng professional 
tours abroad. They seem to have enjoyed considerable 
popnlarity in Germany and the Low Countries,^ where 
they played at first in English. No doubt dancing, mimicry, 
uid mosic had much to do with their success, and the clown 
probably took advantage of his position to offer interpreta- 
tions from time to time. However, the actors soon learnt some 
German by mixing with Gierman actors. A band d English 
acrobats had performed at Paris in 1583. Some years later, 
in 1598, a troupe of English comedians hired the Hotel de 
Bourgogne,^ the only theatre in Paris, from the Confrérie 
de la Passion, who usually played tiiere. The English actors, 
at whose head was one Jehau Sehais, got into trouble for 
playing out«ide the Hôtel, contrary to the privileges of the 
Confrérie, and had to pay an indemnity. How much these 
actors made use of their language for attracting an audience 
is not certain. At a somewhat later date, another company 
played at Fontainebleau before Henry IV. and his son, after- 
wards Louis XIZI. The " wild dramas " acted by the English 
players seem to have made a great impression on the young 
prince, who afterwards would amuse himself by dressing as a 
comedian and crying in a very loud voice, "Toph, toph,milordr' 
pacing about with great strides in the fashion of the English 
actors,* But it is highly probable that these few words were 
all the English the future king of France could muster. 

like the language, English literature was generally 
ignored in France. Those men of letters who wrote Latin — 
More, Camden, Selden, etc. — were known under their Latin 
names. In the early years of the seventeenth century, 
however,* the French began to take an interest in English 
literature, and a few translations of prose works appeared, 
though English poetry and drama remained unnoticed. The 
first French version of an English work was that of Bishop 
Hall's Characters of Vertues and Vices which appeared in 1610, 
and again in 1612 and 1619, and may have had some influence 

' A. Cohn, Skataijuare in Qervian!/ in the SixleeiUh and SaXTIleeilA Cmttiria, 
LOTidon. 1866, pp. iiyiLi, oijtiiy, oiny. 

■ JiuBenuid, Shaiaptort in France, 1S90, pp. Gl igq. ; E. Soulié, RecienAa tur 
Moliént, Farii, 1S63, p. 163. 

• Jottnml de Jean Havatd nr Venfanet tt la jetmette <fa LmtU XIII, 1601-X8, 
Pub, 1S6S. Quoted b; Jnegeruid, op. cil. p. ST n. One of Lonts'i tuton wu u 

* S. Lee, " The Beginniogs of Freacb Trunlationa from tbe Sngliah," Proeadint* 
oj Oe BMiog. Son. viiL, 1907, pp. 8S-112. 
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on La Bruy&re's Caractires. It is also interesting to note that 
tJiis enterprising translator was no other than J. L'Oisean 
de TouTTol, FaiisieQ, who wrote so Nithnsiastically of 
Cotgrave's dictionary, which appeared in the following year 
(1611).^ In the course of the next twenty years about a 
score of other translations saw the light, including versions 
of Greene's Pandosta (1615), of Sidney's Arcadia, and of 
Bacon's Essaya. The translation of the Arcadia was the 
subject of a violent literary quarrel. Two versions came 
out at the same time, and both claimed priority. One was 
due to J. Baudouin, who had lived two years in England 
learning the language. He was also responsible for the 
translation of Bacon.* His rival was one Mile. Chappelain. 

" English is a language that will do you good in England, 
bttt past Dover it is worth nothing," wrote John Florio the 
language teacher, in his First Frutes (1578). And more 
than half a century later English was still despised in foreign 
countries. While French was of use " in all furthest parts 
of Europe," English still served " but in the Brittaine lland," ' 
and even there did not receive due homage. English, we are 
told by an indignant upholder of the claims of our language,* 
was 1^ for bim who drives the plouf^ ; all the scholars, all 
the courtiers you passed in the street, were good scholars 
in foreign tongues ; many of them chatted French as ghbly 
as parrots, but could not write a single English line without 
a solecism. But in the meantime the study of English had 
had its advocates." Bichard Mulcaster has already been 
mentioned as the first Englishman who emphatically urged 
that English should be studied as thoroughly as foreign 
languages. " What reason is it," he asked, " to be acquainted 
abrode and a stranger at home 'i to know foreign things 
by rule, and our own but by rote ? If all other men had 
been so affected, to make much of the foren and set light by 
their own, we should never by comparing have discerned the 

' Tonrral wu lor long engaged on taming Jamea L'a compoeilioiu Into Pranoh, 
and oomplaina o( not receiTing any reward nor even hia eipenses. 

> He alH> tranalated (iod«ia'e Jfan in the Moon, 1043, which had soma influence 
on Cjrano de Bergerao. He waa probably the Jean Baudouin who atudiad at Edinburgh 
in leST. * Qeibier, Interprmr of At Aeedeny. 1618. 

* T. B. Squire, in Simcoi Dsines'i OrHUKpia Ançlicana, lepriuted by R. Brotanek 
in Ntudmei* frthiieaaigliiclier Qtammalikai, Bd. iiL, IttOB. 

' By tJie (md td the glitseuth MOtaiy it wu quite a nanat thing tor learned anhjeuta 
to be tteated in Ebglish. Âaoham apologised tor osiiig Engliah in hia Tozopiilu 
(I5i6), but iohiiacMcBMUter (1570)hBnHd it uamatteiof eoom. 
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better. They proined their own 8peche, both to please them- 
selTea and to set us on edge." This was in 1582. Scholars 
took up the defence of the olaims of EngUsh against French, 
just aa they did the claims of Latin. Camden seeks to prove 
that En^^ish contains as many Greek words as French,^ and 
BO is as worthy of respect. And Osborne, in his Advice to a 
Son, tells the young diplomat to employ an interpreter in his 
dealings with these foreigners who refused to recognize the 
value of English, " it being too much an honouring of their 
Tongue, and undervaluing of your owne, to propose yourself 
a master therein, especially since they scorn to learn yours." 
There were, however, a few facilities for learning English at 
the disposal of foreigners, in addition to residence in England. 
The marriage of Charles I. with Henrietta Maria bad been 
baited both in France and England by books which taught 
the languages of the two countries conjointly, and bo 
strengthened the new bond between them. In England 
appeared a new edition of Dn Bartias, in French and English, 
for teaching " an Englishman French, or a Frenchman 
English." Wodroeph'8 Marrow of the French Tongm (1626), 
which saw the light at the same time, was sfud to be " aussi 
utile pour le François d'apfovndre l'Ânglois que pour I'Anglois 
d'apprendre le François," though only the dialogues in French 
and English could serve this purpose, as, indeed, they might 
in any other French text-book.^ This notice is evidently 
Euided merely as a concession to topical events ; it had not 
figured in the earlier edition (1623). 

In France, on the other hand, was published a work in which 
English was treated more seriously. This was a Grammaire 
Angloiae pour facilement et promplem^it apprendre la langue 
anglaise. Qui peut aussi aider aux Angloia pour a/pprendre 
la langue Framboise : Alphabet Anglais contenant la pronuncia- 
tion des lettres avec les dedinaiaotia et amjiigaisona, dedicated 
to Henrietta Maria, and probably arranged by one of the 
professors of the Collège de Navarre, from which it is dated. 
We are informed that the princess, and those intending to 
accompany her to her new home, studied Enghsh daily. 
These lessons, if they were really given, were no doubt a 
matter of form, and we may judge from the results that they 
were not taken seriously. 
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Tbis grammar issued in 1625 was not original ; it had 
appeared at Bonen in 1695,^ and before that date there had 
been several other editions. The 1596 edition was enlarged 
and corrected by a certain E. A., who, for about ten years 
previously, had spent much of his time translating French 
pamphlets on topical events and similar works from French 
into English.' E. A., who was probably the ordinal compiler 
of the work, dedicated it to Queen Elizabeth. He says he had 
collected the material from different authors in the leisure 
time allowed him by his studies. In its contente the work 
resembles the usual French manuals produced in England. 
It opens with rules for the pronunciation of English, followed 
by grammar rules for the «same language, all given in 
French and English. Then come the dialogues, taken tezt- 
ually and without acknowledgement from Holyband's French 
Littleton, and one dialogue specially for courtiers, which may 
have been original.* The book closes with the vocabolaiy of 
Holyband's French Schoolemaiater. The grammatical part of 
the work is also taken from one of the productions of the French 
teachers in England — ^the Maiatre d'eacoU a/nglaia (1580), written 
by Jacques BeUot for teaching English to foreigners in England 
and dedicated to a member of the royal family of France. 

Bellot protests against the general neglect of the English 
language, rich enough in his opinion to rank with the most 
famous living tongues. He claims to be the first to draw up 
précepte for teaching it. There is little exaggeration in Bellot's 
claim, for hardly any works on English had as yet been 
written, and these were chiefly treatises on the orthography, 
more scholastio than pedagogic in intention.* At the close 
of the year in which Bellot's work was published, however, 
appeared the first work on English by an Englishman, designed 
to give instruction to foreigners as well as his own countrymen. 

> Ontmnmn Anglovt tt franfoin poor faeiUmenl tl prompttment apprtndre la 
Lanffue ançJoiae et françoùe. A Rciu«], chez l& veure OnneJ. 169S, Sto. Th« Brit. 
Hus. copy ooDtaini US. note* of s Ftenob atudent. 

■ In 16S6 he translaled three letten of Henry of Nsyhiti, and in fonowing yesis 
A oontuiDOUB «erie« td nmilar vorke { in 1S87 the Polilicke and MUitarie Dùcôufae of 
1a Nou« ; in 1688 the Ditamm eoxeirtiiiiç lie riçii ohieA IA« Boajt of (fuitt have 
to the enmm, of Framee, etc. Hig lateat tncsUtion appeals to have been Louia 
Xin.'i Z>«Iam(>oii upon hiê Bdkli for Combats, 1613. This E. A. may have been 
identifiai with ErondeQ {or, M sometinefl written, Arundel), who givea hia name aa 
" P. Erondell (& A.) " in his translation at the Dedaraiiva and CaAolie tzhorlatioH 
(IfiSfl). 

* It besia a strong reeemblanoe Ui the Qrat dislogne in Erondell'a French Oarden. 

* Buob as the worhe of Sir Thomas Smith, John Cheke, John Hart^ all at whioh 
appeond before ISSa 
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This was William BuUocker's Booke at large for the Amendment 
of Orthographie for English Speech, to wMch was added " a ruled 
grammar ... for the same qieeoh to no small commoditie 
of the English Nation, not <nily to come to easie, speedie and 
perfect use of our owne language, but also to their easie and 
speedie and leadie entcanoe into the secrets of other Lan- 
guages, and easie and speedie pathway to all strangers, to use 
our language, heretofore very hard unto them." 

Two years later came Mulcaster'a MemetUarie, urging 
the claims of the vernacular, and expounding his method 
for teaching it. Other grammars followed, some in Latin, 
some in English,^ but in hardly any of them is any attention 
paid to foreigners — a striking contrast with those published 
in France, in which foreigners were always an important 
consideration. In 1632, however, appeared Sherwood's 
English- French Dictionary, of which, it is said, tlie French 
were " great buyers." Towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century foreigners received more and more attention in such 
books, as EngHsh became better known. Simon Daines's 
Orlho&pia anglicana,' for instance, intended for the use of 
both natives and foreigners, was published in 1640, as was 
also The English grammar made by Ben Jonaon for (he bemfU 
of all atrangers out of his observation of the English language 
now spoken and in use.' Ben Jonson had made a collection 
of grammars, and be speaks of a most ancient work written 
in the Saxon tongue and character. " The profit of grammar 
is great to strangers, who have to Uve in communication and 
commerce with us," he wrote, " and it is honourable to our- 
selves." In 1644 another work of like aim was issued under 
one of the usual florid titles affected at that time: The 
English Primrose far surpassing others of this kind that ever 
gr^w in any English garden. It professed to teach " the true 
spelling, reading and writing of English," and was " planted " 
by Richard Hodges, schoolmaster in Southwark, " for the 
exceeding great benefit both of his own countrymen and 
strangers." Similarly J. Wharton's grammar of 1666 claimed 
to be " the most certain guide that ever yet was extant " for 
strangers that desire to learn our language. 

I B? P. GiMUwood (1094), Ed. CtHite {1096). A. GUI {1619). J. Hsrree (1624), Cfa. 
BnUer (1633). Some are raprintod by Brotanek, op. at. ; cp. F. Witaon. Modm 
SubjttU, ohsp. L 

■ Keprinted by Brotaaek, op. ctl. vol. iiL. 190S, 

' Worla, 1875, toL ii. pp. 229 *H- 
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Thus travellers to England would find some provision foi 
learning English. In the early seventeenth century Beveral 
French teachers in London undertook to teach English to 
foreigners, and these were the earliest professional teachers 
of the language. They had all learnt English after their 
arrival in the country on very practical methods, an experience 
which must have reacted on their methods of teaching French. 
Most of them wrote English with ease, if not always idiomatic- 
ally. As time advanced, especially in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, they composed several En g lis h gram- 
mars for teaching the language to their pupils. Merchants 
as well as French teachers were pioneers in advancing the 
study of English by foreigners. In 1622 George Mason, one 
of the merchants in London skilled in the French tongue, 
wrote a Grammaire. Angloiae, contenant reigîes bien exactes et 
certaines de la PrononcMition, Orthographie et construction de 
nostre langue, en fiweur des estrangers qui en sont désireux, but 
especially, he teUs us, for the use of " noz françois tant a leur 
arrivée en ce pais, que en leur demeure en iceluy." This 
Ehiglish grammar ^ is written in French, and gives rules for 
pronunciation and the parts of speech. It is followed by 
dialogues ^ in French and English, in the usual style, bearing 
mnch resemblance to «the Latin colloquies and the dialogues 
of De la Mothe's French Alphabet. A new edition was issued at 
London in 1633. The earliest conversation books in French 
and English printed by Cazton, Wynkyn de Worde, and Pyneon 
are called books for teaching English as well as French. They 
were indeed equally adapted for either language, but it is very 
improbable that at this early date even the most enterprising 
merchants learnt English. 

Yet the first foreigners to recognize the importance of Eng- 
lish were merchants. English was given a j^ce by the side of 
Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and German in the edition of 
the pdyglot dictionary for the use of merchants and travellera, 
printed at Venice in 1540,' and at a later date in the polyglot 
collection of dialogues which developed from the French and 
Flemish dialogues of Noel de Barlement ; not, however, till 
1576, when the book had been in vogue for about three- 
quarters of a century. Gabriel Meurier, schoolmaster of 
Antwerp, who taught French to many of the numerous English 
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merchants always in the town, was acquainted widi our 
language, but does not appear to have had any opening for 
teaching it, as he did French, Flemish, Italian, and Spanish. 
At a later date, however, we find an En^ishman gaining his 
livelihood by teaching his own language in the Netheilands. 
In 1646 he published at Amsterdam The EngUah achole- 
maater ; or certaine rules and kdpe3, wher^ the nativea of the 
Netherlands may be in a short Hme, taught to read, understand 
and speake the English tongue, by the hel/pe whereof the English 
may be better instructed in the knowledge of the Dutch tongue, 
than by any vocabulars, or other Dutch and English Books, 
which hitherto they may have had for thai purpose. This work 
contaiiiB an English grammar, followed by selections from the 
Scriptures, moral and familiar sayings, proverbs, dialogues, 
letters in English and Dutch. The "Vocabulars" to which 
he refers funushed him with most of his diali^ues. A new 
edition appeared in 1668. 

fiouen, ever a busy centre for merchants, was the place 
where provision for t«achii^ English was first made in France. 
Editions of the polyglot dictionary, which included English 
in the edition of Venice in 1540, were printed at Boaen in 1611 
and 1626, and again at Paris in 1631. The 1596 edition of 
E, A.'s English grammar appeared at ROuen, as had probably 
the earlier editions. This compilation of the English grammar 
of Bellot and the dialogues of Holyband was in vogue for a very 
long time. In addition to tiie Paris issue on the occasion of the 
marriage of Henrietta Maria with Charles I. (1625), editions 
appeared at Bouen in 1639, 1668, 1670, 1679, and most 
probably at other dates also ; another waa issued at London, 
1677. Perhaps the first book for teaching English printed in 
France was a Traicté pour a/pprendre a parler Françoys et 
Anglais, published at Boaen in 1553, apparently an early 
edition of Meurier's work, printed at Bouen in 1563 as a 
Traité pour apprendre a parler français et anglais, ensemble 
faire missives, obligations, etc., and again at Bouen in 1641. 

It was long before English won recognition from foreigners 
other than merchants. Not until the eighteenth century 
was it learnt for the sake of ite literature, and as a means of 
intercourse with the people who spoke it. This state (rf 
things made it incumbent on Englishmen to equip them- 
selves with some foreign tongue, and they naturally chose 
French, the most universal language at that time. 
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CHAPTER n 

GBAMMAKS—BOOKS FOB TBACHING LATIN AND 
-ÏBENCH IN PaiVATB IMSTITUTIONS 

One of the most noted teachers of English as well as of 
French waa Robert Sherwood, who in 1632 completed his 
English-French Dictionary which was appended to the new 
edition of Cotgrave's work issued in that year.* Sherwood 
was bom in Norfolk,^ although he later called himself a 
Londoner. In July 1622 he entered Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in 1626. He then moved 
to London and opened a language school in St. Sepulchre's 
Churchyard, where he continued to teach for many years. 
He also taught English to many French, German, Danish, 
and Flemish nobles and gentlemen who visited London. To 
these distinguished visitors he dedicated his dictionary in 1632, 
as well as the second edition of his French grammar in 1634, 
expressing the hope that he would soon be able to produce 
an English grammar " toute entière," for only the practical 
exercises in French and English could be of use to them in thdr 
study of English. His French grammar was intended "for the 
furtherance and practice of gentlemen, scollera and others 
desirous of the said language." We gather that Sherwood's 
school was limi ts entirely to the higher classes, and was very 
different from Holyband'a noisy and bustling establishment. 

The first edition of Sherwood's French Tutour, as he called 
his grammar, saw the light in 1626,^ just before he graduated 
at Cambridge. He had probably worked at it as weU as at 
his dictionary during his residence there, and appears to 
have taught French to private pupils. How he first acquired 
his knowledge of French, we do not know. He may have 

' See p. 101, mj™. ' Did. Nâl. Biog., »d nom. ' 

' Oatalogut of Bookt of tame Itamtd Um dtetaxd, 1678. It wu liiwiu«l to 

the printer Hamphrey Lomee on 3ni Jumai; 1625 (ArbeT, Slaliowrt' Seçùla; 

W. 133). 
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spent some years in France before going to Gambriâge, since 
he would not and much opportunity of studying the language 
there. His work is little more than a translation of selections 
from the French grammar of Charles Maupas of Blois (1625). 
Perhaps be studied the language with Maupas himself, of 
whom he Bpeaks with great respect. la parts of his grammar, 
however, Sherwood drew on his own " long experience " in 
teaching French. 

The second edition of the French Tvitmr (1634) is said to be 
carefully corrected and enlai^ed. In it Sherwood follows the 
usual order of treatment. First come rules of pronunciation, 
then of grammar, which show " the nature and use of the 
Articles, a thing of no small importance in this language : 
also the way to find out the gender of all nounea : the conjuga- 
tion of all the verbs regnlar and irregular ; and after which 
foUoweth a list of most of the indeclinable parte (which 
commonly do much hinder learners) Alphabetically Englished ; 
with a most ample syntax of all the parts of speech." This 
section closes with an alphabetical index "interpreting such 
nounes and verbes as are unenglished in the grammar." The 
practical exercises are in the form of " three dialogues and 
a touch of French compliments," in French and English, 
arranged in two parallel columns on a page. The first deals 
with familiar talk by the wayside, depicting travellers on 
their road to London, and, on their arrival, taking lodgings 
at the Black Swan in Holbom, doing their shopping, and 
taking their evening meal. The other two dialogues treat 
of less familiar subjects ; and, on the whole, Sherwood's book 
was not of a popular kind, but was intended for the " learned." 
One describes the exercises and studies of the nobility, dajicing, 
riding, fencing, hnntâng, geography, cosmography, and so forth ; 
and the other turns on the subject of travel in foreign countries, 
in which Sherwood emphasizes the necessity for the traveOer 
of " some good and fundamental beginning in the language 
of the country whither he goeth." The Tutour closes with 
a selection of French compliments from the book of M. L. 
Miche on French courtesy, to which Sherwood added an 
English version. 

Another Englishman also ventured in the early years of 
the seventeenth century to write on the French language — 
William Colson, who called himself a Professor of Literal 
and liberal Sciences. He had spent many years abroad as 
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traveUing companion to yonng Englisli genUemen, " aa 
well lefuuing as teaching such laudable arte and qualities 
ae are most fitting fot a gentleman's exercise." Seem- 
ingly he spent some time in the Low Countries, and he may 
have found his pupils among the English tro<^s serving 
there, as in 1603 he published at Liege a book in French on 
arithmetic which also provides military information. Before 
1612 he had returned to London, where he composed a similar 
work in English, dedicated to the Lords of the Privy Council.^ 
He tells us that on his return from his travels he wrote ' ' certaine 
htteral workes," mostly on the teaching of languages, and like 
an earlier English writer, John EUote, evolved a special 
method which he called " arte locall or the arte of meraorie." 
He expounds his " method," which ja very vague and obscure 
in itfi application, in one of his French text-books which 
appeared in London in 1620 and was called The First Part of 
the French grammar. Artificially Deduced, into Tables by Arte 
LoeaU, coiled the Arte of Memorie. Colson desired to reconcile 
the old orthography with the new, as Holyband had done 
earlier, by means of a reformed alphabet of twenty-six letters, 
and of a triple distinction of characters, Boman, Italian, and 
English. Bomon type was to stand for the proper pronuncia- 
tion, that is, letters which are pronounced as they are written ; 
the Italian for the improper, that is, letters which are not 
given their usual pronunciation ; and finally the letters 
written but not sounded were to be printed in black letter. 
In hJ8 reformed alphabet he divides the letters into seven 
vowels and eighteen consonante, and subdivides the con- 
sonants into semivowels and mutes. He gives each letter its 
usual name, and then its special name according to his own 
scheme, as follows : 

HiS Z X IjLBNM |FABP:DTOK(CQ 

éh I ésézéxéi éléréném éf éAébêp:édétégâk Éoéq 

he I Bé zé i6 ié { lé ré né mê ! fê Aé bâ pé : dé té gé ké I ce qé 



AE'EOIYV 



7 vowelfl 



ISçi 

BUnents mad Letters 
And nil the said Alphabet is briefly contained in these five artifloiall 
words to be leamt by heart : — Haeiou — eewieie— lereneme — feAebepe — 
detegeke. 

' Qautal Trtamtty of Aeeounii, Loudm. IS12. 
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After tieatiiig of the letters, Colaon proceeds to deal with 
the other .three chief parts of grammar — " the sillible, the 
diction, and the locution " (the last two dealing with accidence 
and syntax respectively) in a similarly intricate and obscure 
style. It "is difficult to imagine what can have been his 
reasons for his scheme of complicated divisions and sub- 
divisions, more like a puzzle than anything else. Yet he 
appears to have been serious, and assures us that once his 
reformed alphabet is mastered " the perfect pronunciation, 
reading, and writing of the French tongue is gotten in the 
space of one month or thereabouts." It is not surprising 
that his attempted reform passed quite unheeded. 

This First Part of the French grammar, which is dedicated 
to " the Worshippfull, worthie and vertuous gentleman, 
M. Emanuel Giffard, Esquire," seems to be the only one of 
Colson's works on the French languf^e which has survived. 
At its close is a large folding sheet, containing the table of his 
reformed alphabet, dedicated to Sir Michael Stanhope and 
Sir William Comwallis by their affectionate servant. The 
date is 1613. Colson informs us that he had also compiled a 
French grammar divided into four parts, after a new method. 
He likewise refers to " all his bookes tending to the instruction 
of the French tongue," such as his " booke of the declination of 
nOuns, and conjugation of Verbes," and his " three repertories 
of the English, French, and Latine tongues, compounded by 
arte local! for aiding the memorie in learning most speedily 
, the words of the foresaide tongues by heart in halfe time " : 
his " Bepertoire of all syllables in general and of all French 
words in particular containing the Art to learn them easily 
by heart in verie short time and with little labour to the great 
contentment of him which is desirous of the French tongue, 
all reduced into Tables by Art Locall as before said " : and 
" other works of ours shortly to be printed tending to the 
knowledge of the foresaid tongues, in which works is set downe 
by Art and order local (called the Art of Memory) most easy 
and brief rules to leame the foresaid bookes by heart." Most 
of these, no doubt, were short pamphlets, perhaps in the shape 
of the large folding sheet inserted at the end of the Grammar 
of 1620, and so stood but little chance of survival. 

At this same period the popular French grammar of Chailes 
Maupas, well known to many travellers to France, wa^ trans- 
lated into English by William Aufeild and published in 1634. 
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Manpas's grammar, ârst printed at Blois in 1607, had won a 
considerable reputation in England, and was not without 
noticeable inflaence on the French grammars published in 
London. Sherwood, who had made free use of Maupaa, 
praised him very highly. James Howell, in his edition of 
CotgraTe'e Diotionaiy, advises students bo seek fuller gram- 
matical information in Maupas's Qrammar, " the exactesi 
and most scholarlike of all." William Aufeild, the trans- 
lator of the book — " the best instructions for that language 
by the consent of all that know the book, that ware ever 
written " — considers that it excels all the French grammars 
ever produced in England : " all of them put together do 
not teach half so well the idiom of the French tongue as 
this one doth." We are assured that the work was in 
great demand when it first appeared in England, and that a 
great number of the nobility and gentry were commonly 
taught by means of it. Finding that the fact that it was 
written in French was a great drawback, as it could only be 
used by those who already understood French, Aufeild decided 
to translate it into English, and dedicated his work to the 
young Duke of Buckingham,^ son of the duke to whom 
Maupas had offered the original. Aufeild tells that he had 
been studying French for ten years when he undertook his 
task. He called the translation A French grammar and 
Syntaxe., contayning most exact and certaine Rvlea for the 
prominciation, Orthography, amslruction and use of the French 
language? 

To adapt the work to the use of the English, the translator 
placed a small cross under letters not pronounced in the 
French word, thus adopting Holyband's plan. These letters 
were also printed in a différent type, " that better notice 
might be taken of them," He also endeavours to give the 
sounds of the French alphabet in En^ish spellii^, so that if 
the student " pronounce the one like an Englishman, he must 
needs pronounce the same sounds, written after the French 
manner, like a Frenchman." This, he says, is the only inven- 
tion which he claims as his own iu the whole work. "The 
examples as well as the text, are englished to save the reader 

^ Ouf Lo Moyne waa probably bia Frenob tutor ; cp. p. 262, supra, 

■ Written in Fnaix Ay Charkt Maupat of Bloy. Tranalaitd into Sngli^ totlh 

additions and expUcalionê peouliarïj/ useful to Ui Englith, bjgether mA a pnfaoe and an 

ininduttiim icAarvin an cùnJained divers neces 

ttandinç of it 
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so many lockings in hia Dictionary " ; and the word to which 
the rule has special reference is printed in different type from 
the rest of the example. Occasionally the text is expanded 
by additional explanations, included in parentheses. 

Aufeild advises the student of French to read the whole 
grammar through first, in order to get a general notion of 
the language. It is vain, he argues, to begin leamii^ rules 
for the pronunciation of a language of which you ore totally 
ignorant. Especially is this so in the case of the " unlearned," 
that is, those unacquainted with Iiatin grammar. For 
instance, " you shall find that in all the third persons plural 
of verbes ending in -ent, n is not pronounced," and so on. 
Now, " unless a man can distinguish an adverbe from a verbe," 
he Bays, " or till he know how the plurall number is made of 
the singula; how shall he know . . . when to leave out n before 
tV "In my opinion," he adds, " it is but a dull and weari- 
some thing for a man to take a great deaJe of paines, in learning 
to pronounce what he nnderstandeth not. " Clearly his ideal was 
a preliminary grounding in the general principles of grammar. 
When you have a general knowledge of the whole language 
you may begin at the pronunciation and " so goe through it 
againe in order aa it lieth." In the second reading the student 
should take into account the less important rules which ate 
omitted in the first perusal. 

Aufeild 's final piece of advice is at variimce with the general 
practice among teachers of the time. He would have the 
pupil postpone all attempts at speaking the language until 
the last stages : " be not too greedy," he warns the reader, 
" to be thought a speaker of French before you are sure you 
understand what you read." The best known teacher of 
Italian in the seventeenth century, Torriano, was of the same 
opinion : " for the avoiding of a vulgar error or fault very 
predominant in raany, namely of being over hasty to be 
speaking of a language, before it be well understood, I thought 
not amiss to produce the quotation of one Mr. Wm. Aufeild. . . . 
I jump with him that they who are last at speaking speak 
the best and surest and so much I find by my experience 
among my scholars." ^ Many years before, Roger Ascham 
hod expressed the same view with regard to the teaching 
of Latin. He admitted that the "doilie use of speaking "was 
the best method," but only provided the learner could always 
' llalian rteit^d, 1673. 
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hear the language spoken correoUy ant* avoid " the habit of the 
evil choice of words, and crooked forming of eentencea " ; but 
as it is, Joquetido male loqui diaotitU, and he advises the post- 
ponement of speaking until some progress had been made.^ 

Considering Aufeild'a ideas as to the speaking of French, 
we quite expect to find him condemning attempts to pick ap 
the language without the help of rules ; " for if with Rules, 
you shaU be often at a loss, ceri^inly you shall stick at every 
word without them." It may be that " they which taie 
another way, may speake more words in halfe a yeare then 
you shaU in twelve month ; but in a year's space you may, 
with diligence and industry, speake better (and after a while 
more) than auothra shall doe all his life time, unless there be 
a vast dispari.ty between your abilities of mind." 

His attitude as to the respective importance of gram- 
matical study and its practical application was not in keeping 
with that of Maupas, of whom he said, " I know not whom 
you can equal to him." Maupas had written his gramiuar in 
French instead of the international language, Latin, because 
he advocated the study of the grammar in the French language 
itself ; he taught reading and pronunciation by means of read- 
ing the .grammar in French. Aufeild, <m the contrary, con- 
sidered it a drawback that when Eînglish students travelled 
into France they bad to leam enough French to convene 
with their teachers before they could leam of their teachers 
how to converse with othei^. This was the reason ^riiich 
induced him to translate the grammar, although in doing so 
he, no doubt unconsciously, set at nought Maupas's principal 
reason for writing it in French. 

We know of no other French grammar produced in France 
which was specially favoured by English learners of French. 
But no doubt many Ei^Iishmen, besides those who travelled, 
studied from French grammars. English travellers returning 
from France would, no doubt, bring back grammars which 
might also arrive through other channels. Even in the time 
of Flizaheth foreign books had been freely imported into 
England, and the foreign trade of the stationers of London 
was very extensive. That the early French grammars were 
known in England is shown by their influence on those pro- 
duced in England, although in many cases this is more readily 
e^ladned by the circumstance that they were the work of 

^ Tlie BeimlanaMT, sd. Arber, ISW, p. 28 j op. p. 1S2, mpra. 
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Frenchmen newly arrived from France. However, it is not 
likely that these French grammEirB were ever widely used in 
Ei^fland for learning the language, when boohs in Engliah 
were ready to hand and easier to nse. In Scotland, on the 
other hand, where such books were not in existence, they 
were probably more widely employed. Both countries, 
Scotland in particular, made free use o{ foreign text-books 
■ for the teaching of Latin ; but the oaee is hardly the same 
for the international language. 

In the meantime the production of French grammars in 
England oontinned miinterruptedly. The Flower de Imc^ 
planted in England waa the title of a grammar which appeared 
in 1619. This work was due to one Laur Du Terme, ôi whom 
nothiog is known beyond the fact that he was a Frenchman 
and a protégé of Bacon, then Lord CSiancellor. Du Terme 
had evidently been in England long enough to acquire some 
knowledge of English, in which he wrote his grammar. After 
imploring his patron to water his ' flower ' with a few drops 
of favourable approbation, he proceeds to address the gentle 
reader in these words : " Looke not in this Treatise, for any 
eloquent words, nor polished sentences, for I doe not go about 
to begge any favour nor insiunate lato any man'si love by 
coloured and misticall phrases.^ Neither do I intend to teach 
my masters, but in requitall of your kind curtesie in teaching 
mee this little Engliah I have, do in the same set downe suche 
precepts as I find best for the pronouncing, understandii^, and 
spealdng of the French toi^e." These precepts he selected 
from other grammars " used by many both teachers and 
learners, yet I presume this will be as agreeable as any were yet, 
and in brief containing more than ever I saw yet in English." 
The pronunciation is explained by comparison with English 
sounds, and then each part of speech is treated in turn ; 
constant analogies with Latin occur, and he also gives a list 
of French suffixes with their Ijatin roots, and endeavours to 
introduce the Latin gerund and supine into French grammar, 
not being of those who sought to delatinize French grammar. 
For the verbs he refers the student to the rules given by 
Cotgrave at the end of his dictionary, " very profitable for 
every learner to reade," where they are arranged in four 
conjugations, " while some authors make three, some five, 
some six, and little enough for the understanding of all the 

' Il thi* a rafereoce to SlioM's Orllm-Spia âUIwa t 
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verbs." He niakea no alaim to completeness — "and if by 
chance I have applied a role instead of an exception or an 
exoeptitm instead of a rule, the teacher may easily mend it, 
and your cooiteous censure in reciprocall of the good-will 
I beare onto yon I hope wUI exonse it. Reade it over, but not 
slightiy, consider every role and way every word in It." 

I>a Terme's aim in hie roles is to be brief and plain. He 
desired them to be r^;Mded in the light of a reference book. 
The student was to begin to read from the very first. The 
Fhywer de hace does not provide the osaat stock of reading- 
exercises, and Dn Terme advises the stndent to use " any good 
French anthor he likes beet ; and what word soever be goes 
about to reade, let him looke apon his Rules concernii^ the 
prononciation of the letters, how they are pronounced in 
several places, first the vowell, then what consonante are 
before and after, and, having compared and brought all the 
Rules concerning those letters together, he ahaJl easily finde 
the true pronunciation of any word." The sounds of the 
language should be thoroughly mastered at the outset : 
" Bestow rather five days in learning five vowels, then to 
leame and passe them over in a day, as being the chief and 
only ground of aU the rest, without the which you shall loose 
your labour, not being able to pronounce one diphthongue 
unless yon pronounce the vowels well, perfectly, neatly and 
distinctly, without confounding one with another. The which 
case you must observe in the consonants." For the proper 
understanding of the matter read, he recommends the use of 
" some bookes that kk both English and French, as the Bible, 
the Testament, and many others that are very common in 
Ei^land." He admits that this method is slow and difiScult 
at first, "yet notwithstanding, t^ter a Uttle labour, will prove 
exceeding easie, as by experience hath been tryed : in so much 
as some have learned perfectly to reade and understande the 
most part in less than the quarter of a year, onely applying 
themselves unto it one hour and a half in a day." 

Paul Cougnean or Cogneau, another French teacher of 
XiOndon, also wrote a French grammar at this period. He 
called it A sure. Quids to the French tongve, and published it 
in 1635. C(^;neau had no mean opinion of his book. " It 
hath in some things a peculiar way, not commonly traced 
by others," he tells us. " In the b^inning are rules of pro- 
nunciation, then for the declension of articles, nouns and 
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pronouns, and in the end the conjugation of diverse verba, 
both personal and impersonal . . . and throughout the 
whole boot there is ao great a multiplicity of various phrase 
congested as no one book for the bulk contains more. All 
which besides are set forth with plainness as &t it for the 
capacity even of the meanest. Much pains hath been em- 
ployed about it, and I hope not without great benefit and 
profit in the right use of it, and consequently not unworthy 
(rf the kind acceptance which I heartily wish." But the 
work has little value or originality, in spite of its interest to 
the modem reader. The rules occupy thirty pages only. 
They are taken mainly from Holyband and De la Mothe. 
The nouns, articles, and pronouns receive very meagre treat- 
ment, but the auxUiaries and verbs, the regular and a few 
irregular verbs, are fully conjugated at the end of the book, 
being arranged in sentence form, as in many modem text- 
books : 

J'ny bien dormi oeete nuit. 

Tu as trop mangé. 

Il a trop bu, etc. 

The practical exercises, which fill the next three hundred 
pages, reproduce the dialogues of the same sixteenth-century 
writers — the only two who retained their popularity in the 
seventeenth. The exercises of the French Schoolemaister, the 
French LîtUelon, and the French Alphabet are all repeated 
without any acknowledgement. 

Like Du Terme, Cogneau attached much importance to 
pronunciation and reading. He held that pronunciation 
was best learnt with the help of a teacher, and that rules were 
not of much use in this case. 

" I have observed," he writes, " how manj of my countrymen have 
taken great pains and labour to show the Saglisli how to pronounce the 
Frenoh letters, by letters ; but these men labour in vain ; for I know that 
the true pronuncistioa of an; tongue whatsoever cannot be taught bo ; nor 
none can learn it ao ; I mean, to speak it well and truly as it ought to be : 
to learn to understand it by such rules, one may in time and with great 
pains, but, as I hare eaid, never to speak it well and perfectly, witboot 
he bo taught by some mastM. I say not that the rnlea are unprofitable, 
no, for they are very profitable being well used, and the learner being well 
directed to understand them aright ; but, as I have said, so I say still, 
that whosoever wilt leam this noble and famous tongue, must chnse one 
that can apeak good French, and one that hath a good method in teaching, 
and the first thing to leam of him must be to pronounce perfectly onr 22 
letters, and give every one its due sound and pronunciation." 

The student should undertake nothing until he has mastered 
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the sonnda of the letters and syllables. Then he may pass 
to the reading, " tmd in that reading learn to spell perfeotly, 
for it is that which will perfect thee, so that thou wilt be able 
to correct many Frenchmen both in their speaking and writing, 
if tiiou wilt take pains to learn it perfectly and be sa perfect 
ia it as in thy native tongue. If thou dost mark weU what 
I have said, and do it, and if thou hast a good teacher, thou 
maiest learn the French tongue easily in a year." Cogneau 
gives his grammar rules in both French and Engbsb, and 
evidently intended them to form part of the reading material 
on which the student was to begin aa soon as he had mastered 
the French sonnds. From these he proceeds to the dialogues. 
" Thou must learn this book perfectly, to read the French in 
English and also the English in French perfectly, and I durât 
warrant that whosoever shall learn this book perfectly will 
be a perfect Frenchman, and shall be able both to speak and 
write the French tongue much better than the most part 
of Frenchmen." The only differences, then, between the 
methods advocated by Laur Du Terme and Cogneau are 
that the first would have the student leam the pronunciation 
by reading, and the second from the lips of a master before 
the student begins to read ; and that Cogneau adopts the 
method of double translation, so strongly urged by De la 
Motbe, while Du Terme mentions only translation of French 
into English. In tact, Cogneau's method was probably sug- 
gested by the sixteenth-century teachers, 

Cogneau's Quide was in vogue for a number of years. In 
1658 a French teacher, Guillaume Herbert, who appears to 
have had no mean opinion of his own abilities, edited the 
fourth edition. He describes the earlier form of the work 
aa a " blind " guide rather than a sure one, but now that 
it has been revised by him " both masters and sobolars may 
with more confidence venture upon it as the most correct 
book now extant of this kind and in these tongues, and I 
dare promise them that if I live to see and oversee the next 
edition, I will so purge and order it that every reader may 
(if ingenious and ingenuous) give it deservedly the name of 
a Sure Guide." It is difficult to eee in what the improve- 
ments he boasts of consist, for his is little more than a reprint 
of the earlier editions. With Herbert's edition the popularity 
of the Sure Guide came to an end, no doubt owing to the 
appearance of more recent works. 
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William Aufeild complained, not without reason, that most 
pTofesaors teaoh only what other men " have set downe to 
their hand in English many years agoe," and it is undeni- 
able that several of the aizteenth-century French gnunmars 
oontinned to be used in England ae late as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Holyband vas specially in favour, and 
so was De la Motiie. Peter Erondell, it has been aeen, prepared 
new editions of the French SchooUmaister in 1606, 1612, 1616, 
and 1619. Another French professor, James GifEard, was 
responsible for otlier editions in 1631, 1636, 1641, 1649, 1666, 
and it appears to have been printed again in 1668 ; this 
Gifiard was probably the Jacques Gifiard who attended the 
Threadneedle Street Church ; ^ he is said to have been a native 
of tiie isle of Sark, and in 1640 he married Elizabeth Guilbert 
of Guernsey. Editions of the French lAtÛeton saw the light in 
1602, 1607, 1625, 1630, 1633, and 1639. None of these editions 
contains any very noticeable alterations. The new editions 
of De la Motbe'a French Alphabet (1626, 1631, 1633, 1639, and 
1647) are m^^y reprinte of the firet edition of 1592. Thus it 
came about that the French of the sixteenth centnpy was still 
taught in England in the seventeenth, regardless of the great 
chaises which had been accomplished in the lajiguage in the 
meantime. 

The first half of the seventeenth century was also a period 
during which French began to receive greater recognition in the 
educational world. Latin, it is true, retained its supremacy 
in the grammar school ; but it is significant that a consider- 
able number of Latin school-books were adapted to teaching 
French, and helped to swell the number of such manuals at the 
service of students. Thus French gained a place by the side 
of Latin, and some went so far as to question the supremacy 
of Latin as the "learned" tongue of Europe. Li 1619 
Thomas Morrice * deemed it necessary to refute the " error " 
of those of his countrymen who placed French before Latin — 
"a most absurd paradox" in his opinion, for "French was 
never reckoned a learned tongue ; it belongs by right to one 
country alone, where the people themselves learn Latin." 
Such protests had Uttle effect. In the first years of the century 
we have the earUest recognition of French as distinct from 

I Thnadnudii Street FremA ChvrA Segitttn, Ung. Boo. Pab. liiL Pt& L ud ii 
The eorUeet meatioa of aiSaid ooann in 1629, and the lateat In 1619. 
* Apçioçie for SchooiT/vuters. 
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other modem languages, at the hands of a writer on education ; 
J. Clelimd held that a young gentleman's tntor should be 
skilled in the French as well bb the Latin tongue, because " it 
is most used now unÎTersallie," ^ and that the student, after 
translating English into Latin, should |HX>ceed to turn his 
I«tm into iVenoh, " that he may profit in both the Tongues 
together." * * 

It was indeed by no means uncommon for French and 
English tutors to give instruction in both these tongues. 
Denisot, Palsgrave, Holyband, ,and many other French 
teachers had done so. Joseph Butter, tutor to the son of 
the Earl of Dorset, at whose request he translated the Cid 
into English, is said to have made his pupil hia collaborator 
in this task, and probably taught him French as well as Latin, 
and his case does not appear to have been exceptional. Evelyn, 
the diarist, learnt the rudiments of Latin from a Frenohmaa 
named Citolin, and probably picked up some French at the 
same time ; travel abroad end hia marriage with the daughter 
of Sir Richard Browne, TCngliah ambassador at Paris, who 
from her youth upwards had lived in France, gave him oppor- 
tunities for improving his knowledge of the language, in which 
he was soon able to converse with ease.' Evelyn's son Richard 
also studied the two languages together ; when he died in 
1868, at the early age of five, he was able to say the catechism 
and pronounce English, I^atin, and French accurately, also " to 
read an script, to decline nouns and conjugate all regular and 
most of the irregular verbs." He had likewise " leam'd 
Puériles, got by heart almosb tie entire vocabulary of Latine 
and French primitives and words, and could make congruous 
syntax, tume EngUsh into Latine and vice verm, construe and 
prove what heread, and did the government and use of relatives, 
verbs, substantives, elipses, and muiy figures and tropes, and 
made a considerable prc^p^sa in Comenius's Jawua, began him- 
self to write legibly, and had a strong passion for Greek."* 

The manuals for teaching Latin and French together, either 
Latin school-books witJi French added, of works specially 
written for giving instruction in the two languages, probably 
reflulted from this connexion. At an early date French had 
found a place in several Latin dictionaries.' Soon afterwards 

1 OeUnd, IiulUulim of a soung tableman, 1607, pp. 28-29. ■ Ibid. p. SO. 

* His fint litem? attempt mi s tmul&tion (1618) from tlis Fieoob ol Ia MoChe 
1b Vayoi*» en&y on liberty and Bsrritnde. 

' Diary, Janoary 27, 1668. ' Cp. pp. 187 tfi,, lupn. 
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it made its way into some of the Latia CoUoquia and school 
authors. In 1591 the printer John Wyndet received a 
licence to print the dialogues of Corderius in French and 
English.^ There is also a notice of an edition of Castellion's 
Sacred Dialogues in the same two languages.^ Aesop's Fables 
were printed in English, French, and Latin in 1665, with the 
purpose of rendering the acquisition of th^e languages easier 
for young gentlemen and ladies ; each fable is accompanied 
by an illustration due to Francis Barlow, and followed 
by a moral reâection. Thomas Plulpott was responsible for 
the English version, and Robert Codrington, M.A., a versatile 
translator of the time, for the Latin and French. At least 
two other editions appeared in 1687 and 1703. Another 
favourite author was published in the same three lai^;uages 
at a later date — the ThouglUs of Cicero . . . on (1) Religion, 
and (2) Man. . . . Published in Latin and French by the 
Abbé Olivet, to which is now added an English translation, toitb 
notes (by A. Wiahart) (1750 and 1773). Of these few examples 
of Latin and French text-books, two are known only by hearsay. 
It is likely that others, adapted to the same purpose, have dis- 
appeared without leaving any trace at all ; as such school- 
books were usually printed with a privilege, their names are 
not preserved in the registers of the Company of Stationers. 
Little wonder that such manuals, subjected to the double wear 
and tear of teaching both Latin and French, have been entirely 
lost. The one volume which has come down to lis is Aesop's 
Fables in French, Latin, and English, and its survival is ex- 
plained by the elaborate and costly form in which it was issued. 
In 1617 was published the Janua Linguarum Quadralinguis 
of Jean Barbier, a Parisian. The work, originally written 
in Spanish and Latin (1611) for the use of Spaniards, was in 
time adapted to teaching Latin and incidentally Spanish to 
the English, by the addition of an English translation in 
1615. The fact that French was added two years later by 
Barbier is not without signiâcance. Foremost among books 
for teaching French and Latin together, however, was the 
famous Janua Linguarum of Comenius, from which Evelyn's 
son learnt his Latin, and presumably his French also. It was 
printed in England in Ei^lish, French, and Latin, in t^e 



< Alter, Blalhittra' RegUler, ii 676 ; iil. 466. An edition in Fienoli sod lAtin waa 

nlcd ia Londoa aa late u the eighteeath centniy, 

■ B. OaveU, Cataiogiu ol Boakê prwmd in lotido». 1666-1880. 
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very year in which it had first come out at Leszna in Latin 
and German (1831). In this form it waa given the title of 
Porta lAnguamm trUinguia reserata et aperta, or the Gale of 
Tongttes unlocked and opened. The Jamua contains a thousand 
sentences, dealing with subjects encyclopaedic in plan, begin- 
ning wiUi the origin of the world, and ending with death, 
providence, and the angels. The intervening chapters treat 
of the earth and its elements, animals, man, his life, education, 
occupations, afflictions, social institutions, and moral qualities. 
J. A. Anchoran, Licentiate in Divinity, a friend of Robert 
Codrington and apparently a Frenchman, was responsible for 
the edition of the Porta Linguaram in Ëi^lish, French, and 
Latin. He declares he prepared it " in behalf of " the young 
Prince Chaiies (II.), then about a year old, and of " British, 
French and Irish youth. ' ' His efforts proved successful ; there 
were two issues of the work in 1631, and other editions 
appeared in 1633, 1637, and 1639. 

With the second and following editions was bound an index 
to the French ajid Latin words contained in the Porta 
lAngiiarum, entitled : Clama ad Poriam or a Key fitted to open 
the gates of tongues wherein you may readily find the Latine and 
French for any English word, necessary for all young scholars. 
It was dedicated' to the schoolmasters and ushers of England, 
and printed at Oxford, being the work of Wye Saltonatall, 
teacher of Latin and French in that University. 

Yet another brief treatise was commonly bound with 
the 1633 edition of the Porta Linguarum-^The Pathway 
to the Gate of Tongues, being the first Irtstruction for litile 
children, intended as an introduction to Comenius, but 
chiefly to give instruction in French. It was due to one of 
the French teachers in London, Jean de Grave, no donbt the 
son of the " Jean de Grave natif d'Amsterdam " who came to 
England in the early years of the seventeenth century and 
died some time before 1612. De Grave was a member of the 
French Church, and in 1615 was twice threatened with expul- 
sion owing to hia sympathy with the Brownists ; but he 
saved the situation by recanting.^ De Grave's Pathway to 
Comenius opens with a table of the numbers, the catechism, 
graces, and prayers, all given in Latin, English, and French. 
The main section gives the conjugation of the four regular 
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verba (j'aime, je baslis, je voy, je U) and of aiitr, avoir, estre, 
U faut and on aime, in French acoompanied by Ënglisli and 
Latin équivalents in parallel columns. Le Grave makes a 
point of omitting all the compound tenses usually intioduced 
into French verbs on the model of the Latin ones, as such 
forms can only be expressed by means of paraphrases or of 
the verbs avoir and estre; thus French rather than Latin 
TBS la the author's mind : " Or m'a semblé qu'il ne fallait pas 
charger au commencement la mémoire des petits enfants 
de choses desquelles le maistre diligent et industrieux, pourveu 
qu'il aoit homme lettré et bien entendu en la grammaire 
françoise, pourra instiller peu à peu en leur esprit, plus par 
diligente pratique que par cette fâcheuse et prolixe circoa- 
locatiou qui n'apporte aucun profit." He agreed with most 
of the French teachers of the time that few rules and much 
practice under the guidance of a good master, was the best 
way of learning French. 

Li the first half of the seventeenth century also, the private 
institutions in which French had a place increased consider- 
ably in number, especially during the latter years erf the reign 
of Charles I. and the Commonwealth. There were severid 
projects, of which a fev were actually realized for a time, for 
founding academies in England on the model of those in France. 
Their aim was to provide instruction in modem languages and 
polite acGompUshmentB, in order to counterbalance the one* 
sidedness of the Universities, and save parents the expense of 
sending their children abroad, and protect the latter from ttw 
dangers to which they might be exposed in foreign countries. 

In 1635 the accomplished courtier Sir Francis Kynaston 
founded the Mue&tim Minervae at his house in Bedford Square, 
Covent Garden. I>atin, French, and Italian were the chief 
languages of the curriculum. No foreigner was allowed to act 
as either regent or professor. A regulation stipulated that " noe 
Gentleman shah speak in the forenoon to the Kegent about 
any businesse, but either in Italian, French, or Latin ; but if 
any gentleman be deficient in all these languages, then shall he 
deale with some professour or other to speak unto tiie regent 
for him in the morning, but in the afternoon free accesse shaU 
be granted to all that have any occasion to conferre with him." ^ 
A certain Michael Mason was the professor of languages. The 
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Academy was short-liveâ, and probably did not e 
foimder, who died at the beginning of the CSvil War. 

On the 19th of July 164d, another Academy of BimUar nature 
but wider scope was opened by the adventurous Sir Balthazar 
Cerbier in his bouse at Bethnal Green. In 1648 he published a 
prospectus, which appeared in several different forms, announ- 
cing to " all fathers of noble families and lovers of vertue " tiiat 
" Sir Balthazar GîerbieF, knight, erects an Academy wherein 
forraigne Ijanguages, Sciences and all noble exercises shall 
be taught . . . whereuuto shall serve several treatises set 
forth by the said Sir B. G. in the Forraigne languages afore- 
said, the English tongue being joyned thereunto . . . whiche 
Treatises shall be continually at Mistresse Allen's Shop at the 
signe of the crown in Pope's head Alley neere the olde Exchange, 
London." Gerbier's intention was to teach the sciences and 
languages simultaneously, and by means of each other. 
French seems to have been the only foreign language which 
received special treatment at hia hands. He was the author 
of An ItUrodvction to tht. French Tongue, a work of very slight 
value, treating of the pronunciation and parta of speech and 
followed by a lengthy and wearisome dialogue between three 
travellers. Carrying out his expressed aim, he wrote several 
pamphlets on the subjects of polite education in French 
accompanied by a Ut«ral English translation.^ Every Satur- 
day afternoon a public lesson was read in the Academy, " as 
well concerning the grounds and rules of the aforesaid lan- 
guages, as touching the sciences and exercises, which will 
give much satisfaction to all Fathers of noble famihes and 
lovers of vertue." There was also an " open lecture " by which 
the deserving poor were to be iostructed gratis, on due recom- 
mendation. Gerbier is also said ' to have started an Academy 
for languages at Whitehall. None of his efforts, however, met 
with much response. The private Academy as such was an 
institution which neverreally took root in England. Moreover, 
Gerbier was not a gifted man. The works he wrote for use 
in his Academy have very littie value, and his lectures were 
severely criticised. Walpole calls one of them, typical of the 
rest, " a most trifling superâcial rhapsody." 

Several other schemes * for courtly academies were never 

• The Interprt^er o/ tht AeaiUmy for forrain lançuaçet and aU noWe seieneti and 
extteita, 1648. * PepjB, Diary, ed. Wheatle?, ir. p. 118 n. 

■ Oifotd HiWoriofJ Soo., 188Û, CotUctanm, Hiiea 1, pt vL pp. 271 tqq. John 
Dory pnipoBes a speoi&l cUaa oi nbuoLs tot langniigea. which shauld taaoh the ulasaioB 
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realised at all. Snoh were those of Prince Henry, son of 
Jamea I., and of Lord Admiral Bucldngham. A play erf 
the Commonwealth period, Brome's New Academy (1668), 
gives an amaeing picture of one of these institutions and intro- 
duces us to a group of pushing French men and women who 
profess inter tUia to " teach the French Tongue with great 
alacrity." 

Private schools, on the contrary, were better patronised. 
There were undoubtedly numerous IVenoh schools in the style 
of those of the sixteenth century ; Wodroeph refers to one, 
without giving any details, and the language school kept by 
Sherwood was well known. In mtuiy instances also French 
found a place in other private schools alongside the more 
asual studies. Sir John Reresby, for example, was sent at 
the age of fifteen to a school at Enfield Chase, where he was 
instructed in Latin, French, writing, and dancing. There he 
stayed two years and " came to a very passable proficiency in 
Latin, Greek, French, and rhetoric." ^ The elder brother of 
Thomas Ellwood, MUtcoi's amanuensis, also learnt French and 
Latia at a private school at Hadley, near Bamet in Hertford- 
shire, before going with Thomas to learn Latin and some 
Greek at the free school of Thame.^ Such schools seem to have 
been relatively numeroas at the time of the Commonwealth. 
One was kept by Edward Wolley, D.D. of Oxford, who had been 
domestic chaplain to Charles I., and taken refuge in France 
on his sovereign's death. After spendiug seven years abroad 
as chaplain to Charles II. in exile, he returned to England and 
opened a school at Hammersmith. In 1664 the Protector 
issued stringent ordera against " scholemasters who are or 
shall be Ignorant, Scandalous, Insufficient or Ne^igent." 
Many royalists were affected, and it was no doubt as a result 
of this measure that in 1665 Wolley had to petition Cromwell 
to allow him to continue his "painful employment" of in- 
structing youth in Latin, Greek, French, and other oommend- 
able exercises. He pleads that since his return from France 
he has demeaned himself irreproachably, and that he causes 
" the Holy Scriptures to be read and religious duties to be daily 

to tbtoe dniiing " leamiog," and modem langiugee to those iuCeaded (or oammeroe 
IBefonud School, 1600, quoted by F. Wataon. Modern Siibjeeti. p. iiru). 

>- Mtmoiri of Sit Join Rereàb!/, 187S, p. 22; and Memoiri and Tnmit, ed. A, IthU. 
London, 1901, p. zt. 

* BUaoofi Ataobiographg, London, 1711, p. i. 
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used " in his school, and takes the children to ohuroh on Sunday ; 
moreover " they have always spoken with honour and rever- 
ence of his Highness." ^ Among the few royalist and episcopal 
scboolmastera who were not affected by the meaBure of 1654 
was Samuel Turberville, a " very good schoolmaster," who 
kept school in Kensington. Sir Ç^lph Vemey's second son 
Jack, afterwards apprenticed to a merchant, spent three 
years there (1656-69), and Turberville commends his " amende- 
ment in writing, the mastery of his grammar and an indifferent 
Latin author, his preservation of the ffrench, and the command 
of his Violl." ' Sir Ralph Vemey's son had previously 
acquired French in France, and wrote it fluently though not 
always correctly.^ Hi h fellowjpupils, we are told, called him 
the " young mounseer." 

There were also numerous schools for young ladies and 
gentiewomen in and about London and elsewhere. One 
French teacher, Paul Festeau, advertises the French boarding- 
school of Monsieur de la Mare at Marylebone, where girls were 
taught " to write, to read, to speak French, to sing, to dance, 
to play on the guitar and the spinette." * M. de la Mare was 
a Protestant, and a reader at the French Church. His wife was 
a good mother to the girls, we are told, and his daughter spoke 
French with much elegance. Another French teacher, Pierre 

1 Cal Slate Pa-pere, Dim., 1SSS^6, p. 76. On the BflstoratioQ, WcJIey enjoyed 
«DcleBiaatioal prefenaent, and finally beoaroe Biahop of Gonfert. He pablished »n 
English translation from the Frenoh of Saodéry's Owia PoUtiae, ia 1546, oad other 
vorks in English, at no special infemt. See DUL Sat. Bag., ad nom. 

■ Memoirs oj lie Ventes FamSi/, ilL p. 361. 

' He DflUAlIy wTat« home in ï^eooh. In the following eitraot he asks for a taper, 
then in (uhion among his sebool.matee : " Je Tons prie de m'anvoier de la ohandelle 
de oirre eotortîUée, oar tons les garçons en ont poor bmllay (ne) et moy le n'en ay 



• Two parents discnss tha school in a dialogno: 


OS aUez Tons f 


Wliither ai» yon going 1 


Je m'en vais voit ma fille. 


I am going to s« my daoghler. 


En qnel lien t 


In what place t 


A Marihone. 


At Maribone. 


Que fait elle li T 


What doth she do there I 


Comment, ne sçavei tous psa 


What, do yon not know that I 




have put her at a Boording «chad 7 


Chez qui! 


With whom t 


Chez un nommé Moos. de la 


At one Uons. de la Mare that 


Han qoi lient rscole Françoise. 


keeps a French sohod. 


Vtayoment, je n'en «çavois rien. 


Truly, I did not know it. 




What does she lean, there I 


Elle apprend ï éorire, à lire, 


She Iwms to write, to read. 


il parier fran;ois, k chanter, 


tospeafcrrenettodng. 


i danser, i jonei de la gnitaie, 


to danoe, to play on the guitar. 
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Berault, mentions tiie pension for young ladies kept by his 
friend M. Papillon in ClûirleB Street, near St. James's Square, 
i^nch, vritii^, singing, dancing, and designing vere the sub- 
jects of study. In other cases schools for girls and young 
ladies were attended by a visiting French mastei. * The moat 
popular French teacher of, the time, Claude Manger of Blois, 
was employed for some time after his arrival in England ae 
French teacher to the young ladies of Mrs. Kilvert's onee 
famous Academy. This practice became more and more 
^despread as the serenteeuth century advanced, and was 
very common in the eighteenth century, as it still is nowadays. 
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THE "LTTTLB BLOIS " IN LONDON 

In the seoond hali of the seventeenth century we come acrOss a 
band of French teachers in London, which ooneaponds, in im- 
portuice, to that which grouped itself round Claude Holyband 
in the vicinity of St. Paul's Churchyard at the same period 
in the sixteenth century. At its head was Claude Mai^r, 
a native of Bloifi. Mauger had aa long a teaching experience 
in London as Holyband ; he arrived in about 1650, and we 
do not hear the last of him till the first decade of the next 
century. He was forced to quit his native town by " intestine 
distempers," probably an allusion to the persecutions which 
broke out there in the middle of the century. He appears to 
have been a Huguenot. Before coming to England he bad been 
a student at Orleans, and for seven years had taught French to 
travellers, " the fiowre of all Europe," at Blois,^ where some 
years previously Maupas had laboured at the same task; 
among his pupils was Gustavus Adolphus, Prince of MecMeu- 
borg. On arriving in England, Mauger ezerdsed the same 
profeesit»!. And several others, driven from Blois like 
himself, gathered around him as friends, admirers, and fellow- 
workers. Among these, he tells us, he reckons Master Penson 
and Master Festean as specially good masters of language. Of 
Penson nothing is ' known, save that he wrote some lines 
addressed to Mauger's critics. Festeau, however, is mentioned 
elsewhere by Mauger with high commendation, and the two 
seem to have been clc»e friends. He came to England 
about tiie same time as Mauger, and may have aooompanied 
him. These members of the " Little Blois " in London 
prided themselves on teaching the accent of Blois, " where 
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Uietroe tone of the Frenoli tongue is fonnd, by the unanimous 
consent of all Frenchmen." The accent of Bloie had already 
been recommended by some of the earlier French teachers. 
Charles Maapas was its foremost champion. 

Fate had been very unkind to him before his arrlTal in 
Enghmd, Mauger tells us. But he soon forgot his sorrows 
in his busy and successful life in London. Pupils flocked 
to him, and, as we saw, he was called upon by Wis. Margaret 
Kilvert to teach French in her Academy for young gentle- 
women — a place, according to him, " which needs nothing, 
only a name worthy to expresse its excellency." At the 
same time he was busy writing a French grammar, which 
appeared in 1653, and was dedicated to Mrs. Kilvert— T^ 
True Advancement of tt« French Tongue, or a New Method 
and more eaaie directions for the attaining of it than ever yet 
have been publiehed, preceded by verses addressed to no less 
than fifty of his lady pupils. It does not differ materially 
as regards its contents from previous works of the kind luid 
had apparently been first written in French, for Mauger aays 
his work " hath now put on a language to whioh it was before 
a stranger." Rules of grammar and pronunciation occupy 
the first hundred and twenty pages, and the remaining half of 
the book comprises reading exercises in French and English, 
and a vocabulary. The sound of each letter is ex- 
plained, then the declinable parts are treated in turn, and 
followed by a few scattered rules of syntax. The whole 
is a little incoherent, and lacks order. Manger was evidently 
acquainted with the work of his fellow-townsman Charles 



lïie second section of Mauger's grammar begins with 
lists of anglicisms to be avoided,* and then of " certaine 
francisms," or French idioms, and of familiar French phrases 
for common use. The dialogues tnm chiefly on the study of 
French, and include discussions between students of French, 
talk of travel in France, and polite and gallant conversations 
between French and English ladies and gentlemen. Con- 
sidering Mauger's many women pupils, it is not surprising 
to find a considerable part of his book devoted to them : two 
ladies discuss French and their French teacher, criticise the 
French accent of their friends, or receive visits or lessons from 
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tlieir Frenoh, music, rar dancing mastera. And as the two 
isttei, especially Uie daucing-mastet, were usually French, 
they did much to assist the language tutor. French maids 
are also often introduoed, and represented as instructing their 
mistresses in the French language as well as in French fashions. 
It is no douht Mra. Kilvert's Academy that ia refeired to in 
the following dialogue : 



Mon père, je tods piie, douais may TogtR I pi 

Mnèdioti«L 
Ha GUe, soyis la bien reTenna. 
OommeDt ee porte Mme, lotre Hutnun T 
Modi, «lie ie porte bien. 
N'ftTéa vous point oublié votre Angloia ) 
Non. mon père. 
Je oroy que toob parlée i 



le jour bleating. 



J'entcndfi be 
Ijiqiielloaitl 
C^maua 
Eipliqaéa m 



) pense pas. 

K là en FrançoU. 



Hare yon not foi:got your English quite T 

No, sir. 

I suppose you speik rrench eicellently 

«ell by this time T 
I understand it better than I oan epealt it^ 
Which of you two is the beet proficient T 
Uy sister. Sir. — I don't betieve that. 
Bendec me ntme of Ibat book back into 

Freuoh. 
What's that in Freuoh I 
Do you understand that seatenoe T 
Yes. Sir. 

You baTO made good proâoïenoy. . . . 
Have yon leamt any needlework there I 
Tour lute is ont of tone. . . . 
Bnt yon, dsughler, have you nothing to 



Danes me a Courante. 



Que signifie cela en François T 
Entendes vota oetle sentence lA T 
Ouy, Mons. 

Vona aTei bitu profilé. . . . 
Sçavei vous travailler en oVTiag« T 
Vostre luth n'est pas d'aooord. . . . 
Et vous, ma fille, vova ne dites rien T 

J'attendois voa otdns. 
Qn'avei vous appris I 
Âpprocbei vous de mt^, 
Daocés une coûtante. 

In anotiier dialogue a French gentleman complimente an 
English lady on her French : 

Où a,TêB vooe appris & parler François, Mademoieelle I 

Monaienr, je ne parla pas, je ne fais que bégayer. . 

Je TOUS proteste qne d'abord j'ay oren que tous fussiés Françoise.' 

n est impossible à nne Angloise de posséder vostre langue. 

Vous m'ezcuserés, il s'en trouve beaucoup. 

J'eus l'honneur il 7 a quelque temps d'entretenu; une Dame qui parle 
aussi nettement qu'une Françoise. 

Je voy que tous aTez inclination pour le Frsnç<Hs.' 

Fort grande. 

Vous aTCZ l'accent fort pur et net. 

De qui apprenés vous I 
. D'un François nouvellement arrÎTé qui est de Blois. 

n est TTa; que la pureté du langage ae trouve Là, non pas seulement 
l'oocent, mais la vraje pbrase. 

Tout le monde le dit. 

Voatre langue est toit difficile. 

Je Tondiois parler aussi bien qne vod&. 
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There U only one dial(^^e on a sabjeot asaall; oontained 
in Fi^ioh mfULuals — ^phra^es for bnying and eelling. The 
vocabulary, which doses the book, is of a more osnal Wnd. It 
is orrai^ed under headii^, beginning vith tiie Godhead and 
ending vith a list of thii^ necessary in a house. 

This book of Mauger's enjoyed a greater and longer-liTsd 
popularity than any that had yet appeared. Edition foUoved 
edition until the end of the first decade of the eighteenth 
century, and it continued to be plagiarised for another 6fty 
years. Its Buccese can hardly have been due to the scholastic 
value of its rules, which are few and confused, but rather to 
its practical nature and lively dialogues. Manger constantly 
revised his grammar ; of the earliest editions, no two are 
identical. In each case he wrote new dedications, new 
addresses to the reader, new dialogues, and varied the form 
of the grammar rules. The second edition is much more 
typical than the first. Manger had been ill in 1663, and had 
not been able to correct the proofs himself. This task be 
entrusted to a friend (perhaps Festeau), who " betrayed his 
ezpeotation, and corrected it not exactly." He was likewise 
unable to add the English column to the dialogues, a task 
wbioh was undertaken by the corrector of the press. In the 
case of the second edition, however, he attended " three times 
a day at the Presse," that he might correct it according " to 
the expectation of those who wiU honour it with their reading." 
He called it Mr. Mauger'e French QramTnar, and this was the 
title under which it continued to be published. 

Mauger dedicated the second editàon to Colonel Bullar, 
mentioning the many favours heaped upon him by that 
officer. He again addresses French verses to numerous 
English ladies, his pupils. The grammar rules are much the 
same ; the chief change in this part is the addition of a Latin 
translation to the EInglish, " for to render it generally useful 
to strangers " visiting London, " which is this day accounted 
one (rf the most'glorious cities of the world." That Mauger 
provided for the teaching of French to foreign visitors to 
England shows how important a place the study of tiie lan- 
guage held in our country, and we know that he numbered 
a few foreigners among his many students of the language. 
In this second edition he attempted, as Holyband had done 
before him, to adapt the ortht^raphy to the pronunciation, 
but without success. " I had thought," he writes, " for your 
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greater advantage, to have fitted the writing to the pronnncia- 
tdon, but having found that I could not do so, without an 
absolute totall subverting of the foundations of the language, 
I had rather teach you to read and speak together than to 
show you how to speak without being able to read, or to read 
without knowing how to speak. They might say neverthe- 
leea that it would prevent many difficultyes if we did write 
,as we speak." Mauger decided to follow the roles of tbe 
French Academy, instead of bis own caprichio which would 
" teach you to speak French without being able to read any 
other book than that I should present you with " : for " our 
language," he said, " which is so highly esteemed by sJl 
strangers for its noble etymologies of Greeke and Latine, will 
not suffer itself to be so dismembered by the ignorance of those 
which profess it, not having one letter which doth not dis- 
tinguish one word from imother, the singular number from the 
plurall, the masculine' gender from the foeminine, or which 
makes not a syllable long or short." 

The dialogaee are new, but very similar to those of the first 
edition, the chief change being the introduction of a loi^ and 
" exact account of the state of France, ecelesiaatical, civil, and 
military as it fiourisheth at present tmder Kii^ Louis XIV.," 
which was brought up to date in each subsequent edition. 

In following years the dialogues become more numerous ; 
they number eighty in the sixth edition (1670). Each new 
issue promises additions, " of the last concern to the reader." 
A new feature in the sixth and seventh editions is a versified 
renderii^ of the grammar rules, entitled Le Parterre de la 
langue françoise. The verses were written at the request of 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, his former pupil, and arranged in 
the form of a dialogue between Mauger and the Duke, who 
first addresses his master : 

Le Langage françoia est si plein de merveillcB 

Que aee cliftrmans appoa, Taviasana qob oreilles, 

Noua jettent sur toh bords pour gouster ses dooceura, 

Et pour en admirer les beantéz et les fleurs. 

Mais, pour uouH l'acquârii il faut tant d'artifioe, 

Qfi'en ses diffioultéa il eatreint noa delicea, 

Estouffe nos desseins, traveree le plaisir 

Qui flatoit nostre espoir d'j pouToit réusaii. 

Les articles deia, de, du, sont diffioilea. 

Si vous ne Ibb monstrei par vos reiglea utiles, ' 

Ub nona font bégayer presques à tous rnomeu*, 

"■ ■ it l'éclat de 
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And Manger answers him with an invitation to take what he 
will from the " parterre." 

Additional matter was introduced in 1673 m the shape 
of short rales for the pronunciation of English, which in the 
following editions were developed into a short English gram- 
mar, written in French dialogues. Later Mauger modified 
the arrangement of his French grammar rules, giving them 
in parallel columns of French and English, in the form of 
question and answer. The section dealing with the parts of 
speech is recast in the form of a conversation between a 
French master and his lady pupil. As to the dialogues, which 
are all " modish "- — there is not a word in them but is 
" elegant "—they were divided into two categories, one ele- 
mentary and the other advanced. In the twelfth edition, for 
instance, we have forty-six dialogues, in the style of those of 
the earlier editions, and then ten longer and more difficult 
ones. Mauger made hardly B,ny changes in the issues that 
followed the twelfth, and in this shape it passed down to the 
eighteenth century. In the course of its development it had 
grown to nearly twice its original size. 

Mauget's popularity as a teacher of French grew apace 
with his grammar. The commendatory poems, one by John 
Busby, which are prefixed to tiie first two editions, show that 
even at that early date he was held in high esteem by many 
influential Englishmen ; and each new edition was offered to 
some new patron. 

Mauger also published a collection of letters in French and 
English, which he considered " a great help to the learner of 
ttie French tongue," for " those who understand it with the 
help of the English, are capable of explaining afterwards 
any French author, being written on several subjects." The 
LÔtres Francoises et Anghises de Claude Mauger sur Toutes 
sortes de sujets grands et médiocres were dedicated to Sir 
WilUaip Pulteney. They were first issued in 1671, and again 
in 1676, with the addition of fifty letters. Many are addressed 
to gentlemen of note who had been his students at Blois, and 
continued to correspond with him for the purpose of practice 
in French. " Puisque vous désirez que je continue à vous 
écrire des Lettres Francoises," he wrote to the Count of Praghen 
, in 1658, " pour vous exercer en cette langue qui est tant usitée 
dans toutes les cours de l'Europe, je reçois vos ordres avec 
joye." Others are addressed to pupils in London, including 
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some of his large olientèle of ladiea. For infitance, he writes 
to a certain Wia. Gregorie : 

Ajant oui dire qua toos estes «liée a la campagne pour qulnxe jours, 
durant cette beUe saison en laqnele la nature déployé ce qu'elle a de plus 
boau, j'sy pris la hardiesse de vous écrire cette lettre en François pour VOVM 
ezeroer eu cette langue que vous appreaec arec tant de diligence. Je euIb 
bien aise que vous tous 7 adonniez m bien , car, comme vous avez la mémoire 
admirable, voua en viendriez bien tost k bout. 

He eeems to have made a regular practioe of exercieing his 
pupils' French by writing to tiiem in the language.^ Among 
his young English pupils was William Penn, the Quaker, to 
whom he wrote a letter dated 1670 : 



Je n'entendrois pas bien mas interests si Dieu m'ajant fût si benrevz 
de vous monstrer le François que vous apprenez si bien, je n'en témoi- 
gnois de la joye.en faisant voir !i tout le Monde, que l'honneur que vous me 
[aitea de voua servir de mo;, pour voos l'acquérir est Eres grand. En e&et 
monsiear, n'eat-ce paa un bon-henr î Car je perdtois mon credit ai Dieu 
ne me suacitoit de tems en tems des personnes comme vous, qui par leur 
diligence et capacité avec l'aide de ma méthode le soutiennent. . . . iTay 
bien de la satisfaotion qu'elle [i.e. l'Ângletene] sçache que ron« m'avei 
choiaj pour vous donner la connaissance d'une langue qni vous manqnoit, 
qui est si estimée, et si usitée par tonte la Terre. . . . 

Whether these letters were ever actually sent to his pupils 
is a question of some uncertainty, which we are inclioed to 
answer in the aËQrmative. In any case, they provided )iitp 
with an excellent opportunity of advertising himself by calling 
attention to some of his well-known pupils. Many were 
addressed to friends in Fiance, where he seems to have had a 
very good connexion. He closes his collection with a short 
selection of commercial tetters. 

Manger was the author of several other short works — a 
JAvre d'Histoires curieuses du Temps, destined for his pupils' 
reading ; a Tableau du jugement universal (1675), which sold 
BO well that there were very few copies left at the end of the 
year ; and a Latin poem of one hundred and four lines, 
^ititled Oliva Pacts, celebrating the declaration of peace 
between Ixiuis X. trf France and Philip II. 

Besides many influential friends, he seems to have had 
several relatives in London.' One of these was a Master 

' Tlw pnotioe «ms a oommoD one at the time, Thiu Sic CbailciB Ckitterel wrote in 
Itftliau to Utb. KAtherine Philippe vho ^h^ftlfT him for tite can he takes to improve 
ber in Ilaliui by writing to her in that language. Letter of April 13, 1663, in Lutrtt 
<^ OrinAi (0 Polioreiiia, nOH. 

* One of hie tetters (Kla 18) is addressed to Adrien Hanger (16TS), Baobdor of 
DiTiiut;, Glaude^B nephew, whom be oaila Uie head of the family, and who apparentij 
lived at Blo« 
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Keyaer, his brother-in-law, a Dutch graitleman ajid pBJnt«r, 
who lived in " Long Aker between the Maddenhead and the 
Three Tuns Tarem," and acted as a sort of agent for Claude. 
Mauger himself lived " in Great Queen Street, over against 
Well's Street, next door to the strong water shop," in 1670, 
Before 1673 he had moved to " within two doors of Master 
Longland, a Farrier in Little Queen St., over against the 
Guy of Warwick near the King's Gate in Holbom " ; and in 
1676 to " Shandois Street, over against the Three Elmes, at 
Master Saint Andre's." It was probably about the year 1670 
that he began to teach En^ish to foreigners visiting England. 
He had the honour " of helping a little to the English tongue 
both the French ambassadors, Ladyea, ambassadresses and 
sevN^ great Lords, who come daily from the court of France 
to the coiirt of England." With many of these he had much 
familiar intercourse, and it was at their request that he wrote 
his rules for the English lai^uage. One of his letters is 
addressed to the sharp-witted Courtin, and others to the 
Marquis de Sande and Monseigneur Colbert's surgeon. Some 
of the numerous French nobility, " who come daUy from 
the court of France to the court of England," attracted 
by the gay and Frenchiâed court of Charles II., also studied 
English under Mauger. 

He describes his method of teaching as discursive, " avec 
raisonnement." Practice and reading are the chief exer- 
cises. In one of his dialogues a lady pupil describes her 
French lesson ; ^ it consisted in reading, with special attention 
to the pronunciation, and telling a story in French, no doubt 
a repetition of the matter read. For the pronunciation, 
Mauger considered " the living voice of a master better than 
all that can be set down in writmg " ; but none the less he 
provided rules for acquiring the true accent of Blois. He took 
little interest in grammar, but fully realized the necessity of 
guiding rules ; " some man perhaps," he writes, " will answer 
me that he speaketh bis naturall tongue well enough, without 
all these rules. I confesse he may speak reasonably well, 
because it is a natural thing for him to do. But you needs 
must confesse that a Latine schollar, who hath been acquainted 
with all such rules of grammar, speaketh better than such a 
one." Mauger would have the student first master his rules, 
and Uien begin " by all means " to read, " pour joindre la 

' Els fee wu 40s. a moQlta, tot time leoioiu s vaek. 
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pratique à la apeoulation des règles." He no doubt intended 
the student to attempt to apeak at the outset with the guidance 
of a French master, whom he held ahsolntely indispeneahle. 
The following talk between two students throws light on Uie 
practical metiiods advocated : 

Aptireoez-voDB encore le fninçoiâ I Do yon leam Frenoli itiU t 

Ou;. Je a'j SDÏg pu euooie parfût Yee, I am oal yet peifest in it 



Je oommenoe k l'entendre. I begi 

iTeatem (ont ce qae ja lis. I undentood sU I read. 

Atol toob nn vijet de pie fnn^oia T Bavo yoa « Fmuh foot boy Î 

Day, monmenr. Tea, Sir. 

L'enteodet-Tona bien T Do yon nodeiatond him weO I 

Fort bien. Very welL 

Quel Aathenr lisez voos T What author do you nad t 

Je li> i'BiiMn dt Jtratiet, I read the Fmteh Bùkirg. 

L'aTei'Voua leOe T Have yoD nad It T 

Je I'ay leiie en AngloiH. T hare read it in Engliah. 

Je I'aohetersy. I will bny it. 

Ou la pomny-je trouver T Where iball I Sod it T 

Partout Everywhere. 

Avez-Tonii leiie Vlttuatre Pariâienne t Have you read the lUuttrioui Fariiitn t 

AUez-voua an ascmon I Do yon go to aermon I 

Guy, Uoudeur. Yes. Sit. 

Qui eet-«e qui prSohe T Who preaohee T 

CTeat nn habile homme. 'Tia an able man. 

Avei-vona le Diotiooouie de Uiège ' T Have yon UE^'e Diotionary T 

Guy, je I'ay. Yes, I have it 

Ponlez-Tous me le jweter t Will yon lend it me I 

II eat Ï volie Msvioo. It is at yonr earvioe. 

La langue françoiae n*nt-elle pas belle ! la not the frenoh tongue fine f 
Je l'aime fort I lore it extreamly. 

ESle eat tort à la mode. 'Tii veiy modiih. 

" My dialogues," writes Mauger, " are so useful and so fit to 
learn to speak, that one may easily attain the French tongue 
by the assistance of a Master, if he will take a httle pains 
on his side." He also advises his pupils to read the lengthy 
heroical romances so popular at the time — L'Astrée, and the 
enormous folios of De Gomberville, La Calprenède, Mile, de 
Scudéry, and other romances of the same type — as well as 
the works of CoraeiUe, Balzao, and Le Qrand. With Antoine 
le Grand, Mauger claims personal acquaintance, and recom- 
mends his works with special emphasis, giving his pupils 
notice of a book newly published by hJTti : " There is a IVench 
book newly printed at Paris called L'Epicvre apiritud, written 
in good French by M. Antony le Grand, Author of L'Homme 
• saTis passions. You may have it at Mr. Martyn's shop 
[Mauger's publisher] at the sign of the Bell ia St. Paul's 

1 Cp. p. 3B3, infra. 
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Churchyard." He «Iso advocates, for pnrpoBes of tranelaticHa, 
the reading of the Bible and Common Prayers in French, 
books specialty suitable owing to the eaae with which English 
renderings could be found ; and adds further that " at Mr. 
Bentley's shop, in Buesel St. in Covent Garden, you may 
be furnished with French Bibles, French Common Prayers, 
French Testaments, and French Psalms." ' These would be 
of special use to his own students, as he encouraged them 
to frequent the French Church for the benefit of hearing the 
language. As for Mauger himself, although he appears to 
have professed the Protestant religion and to have come first 
to England as a refugee for the sake of his principles, he does 
not seem to have given much attention to religious matters. 
Neither does he manifest any particular interest in the 
French Church,^ other than as an excellent place for his 
pupils to accustom themselves to the sounds of the French 
language. 

After he had spent some thirty years in England we find 
him moving to Paris, where be was constantly with " some 
of the ablest gentlemen of Port Royal," who assured hiin 
that his French Grammar and his Letters in French and 
English were in their library. This break in Manger's long 
teaching career in England occurred some time about 1680, 
after the appearance of the eighth edition of his grammar in 
1679. He now took up his residence in the fashionable 
quarter of Paris, usually frequented by foreigners, the 
Faubourg St. Germain, where he taught French te English 
traveller, and English to any one wishing to learn it. This 
change of abode modified his exclusive attitude towards the 
Blois accent. At an earlier date he had acknowledged that 
" after Blois the best pronunciation is got at Orleans, Saumur, 
Tours, and the Court," and in 1676 he writes, "Je suys exacte- 
ment le plus beau stile de la Cour," and tells us that he had 
daily Intercourse with French courtiers " tant ambassadeurs 
qu'autres grands seigneurs, à qui j'ay aussi l'honneur de 
monstrer la langue angloise." He also read all the latest 
books, and carried on a correspondence with learned men la 
Paris, among others Anteine le Grand. But in the same year 
that he was praising the French of Paris, he wrote, encour- 
aging a noble Englishman to take up the study of French ia ' 
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England : " Si Toa afFaJres ne tous permettent pas d'aller à 
Vaxia, pour vous y adonner, de quoy toub souciez-vous si 
TOUS avez Blois dans Londres qui est la source î En effet sa 
prononciation ne change jamais : de plus à cause du com- 
merce qu'il y a entre les deux cours, l'une communique à 
l'autre sa pureté. Et je dy assurément qu'U y a icy quantité 
de personnes qui parlent aussi bien à la mode qu'au Faubooi^ 
Saint Germain. Et comme les fonteines font couler leurs 
eaux bien loin par de bons canaux sans se corrompre, voua 
trouverez des Maîtres en cette ville qui vous enseigneront aussi 
purement que sur les lieux." However, when he had himself 
spent two years in Paris, he gave up praising the merits of 
Blois, and always describes himself as " late professor of 
languages at Paris," which he now called " the centre of the 
purity of the French Tongue, where the true French phrase 
is to be found." From this time on his grammar claims to 
contain everything that can be desired in order to learn 
French as spoken at the Court of France, and " all the im- 
provements of that Famous Iianguage as it is now flourishing 
at the Court of France." 

Daring his stay at Paris, which extended from about 1680 
to 16S8, the popularity of his grammar in England did not 
diminish. Four editions were printed in London after having 
been corrected by himself at Paris — the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth. The last was dedicated to the young Earl of 
SaHsbury, who had studied French with Mauger when on 
the usual continental tour. 

Three motives, he states, induced him to return to 
England, " after having gathered the finest flowers of the 
French tongue at Paris to enrich my workes withall for 
the better satisfaction of those that learn it: The first the 
extream love which I bear to this generous country,^ that has 
obliged me so much as to approve so generally of my books, 
that for her sake they are received very well beyond Sea, 
and especially in France. The second, to correct the thirteenth 
edition my self exactly, many faults of printing having crept 
into the four last editions which were Printed here in my 
absence though I corrected them at Paris. The third to see 
my relations and friends." 

After his return to England, be composed his Book of 
Gtirknts stories of the Times in French and English for the 

> " li'Angleteire que j'sime inflnimeDb," he writee In hie tweltth edltioo. 
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use of his pupils. The new eâitàonB of Mb grammar, however, 
are identical with the thirteenth, which itself bears ver; great 
resemblance to the twelfth ieeaed while Mauger waa still at 
Paris. How many yesin he continued to sup^intend the new 
issues of his grammar is not certain ; the nineteenth editirai 
of 1702 is the last described as " corrected and enlai^ed by 
the Author." 

Again and again he refers to the popularity of his book in 
England, and the " nnexpreesible courteeiee " he receiTed at 
the hands of his English patrons. " This grammar sells so well," 
he wrote in the sixth edition (1670), " as you may see, being 
printed so often, and many thousands every time, that I 
cannot but acknowledge the kindness of this generous nation 
towards me in raising its credit both at home and abroad, in 
so much that other Nations, following the general approbation 
concerning it of SO wise a people, use it as commonly every- 
where beyond the Sea, as they do here in London, and in all the 
dominions of his majesty of Great Britain. ' ' It waa also looked 
on with much favour in France. In 1689 a French edition, 
called the thirteenth, was printed at Bordeaux. But it was 
in the Netherlands that the grammar received almost as warm 
a welcome as in England. The book thus forms another link 
between the study of French in England and the Low Countries. 
In 1693 this Dutch edition of tie grammar was issued for the 
thirteenth time, and in 1707 for the fifteenth, both at the 
Hague. It was usually published with an English grammar 
of more importance than the short one added by Mauger to 
the English editions — that of Festeau, Manger's friend and 
fellow- townsman. Their combined work was known as the 
Nouvelle dovble. grammaire Françoiae-Angloiat et Anghnse- 
Françoise par messieurs Clavde Mauger ei Pavî Festeau, Pro- 
fesseurs de Langues à Paris et à Londres. The two gram- 
mars are followed by Mauger's dialogues and a collection of 
twenty-one " plaisantes et facétieuses Histoires pour rire," in 
French and liglish, entitled l'Ecole pour rire. The growing 
popularity of English from the beginning of the reign of 
William of Orange, the editor tells us in 1693, induced 
him to add the English grammar to the French grsounar 
of Mauger, and he chose Festean's because it was in as 
hi^ favour for leanung English as Mauger's was for leiuning 
French. 

Paul Festeau wa« the author of a IVenoh as w^ as an 
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lïnglish grammar,^ and, like Manger, he taught English to 
foreign visitors in London, as well as French to English people. 
Lid«ed his career hears a close resemhlance to that of Mauger, 
of whom he seems to have been a sort of protégé. Like 
Mauger he had taught at Blois, and the two teachers probably 
came to England together ; at any rate they arriyed at much 
the same time. He enjoyed a greater popularity than Mauger 
as a teacher of English, and was also looked upon with respect 
as a teacher of French.* 

Feetean'e French Grammar, first published in 1667, occupies 
an important second place among the French text-books 
produrâd in the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 
It was dedicated to Colonel BuBsel, of the King's Guard, 
who had learnt French under Festeau's guidance. As a 
grammar it is fuller and more clearly arranged thim 
Manger's, and, in main outline, there is much similarity 
between the two. The rules, which occupy the first two 
hundred pages, are written in English and provide information 
on pronunciation and on eacl^ part of speech in turn. Each 
is accompanied by a considerable number of iUustrative 
examples, which, Festcau thought, were of great help in 
impressing the rule on the memory, and of more use 
than dialogues. He also included dialogues in his work, 
and was attacked on account of their prolixity. He 
u^ed, in reply, that " if the reader pleases to consider 
the store of phrases in the body of the Work amongst 
the Rules which do contain near two hundred pages, he 
will very well apprehend that, when a scholar hath learnt 
all these Phrases without hook in learning the rules, he 
needs not at all burden his memory with many dialogues : 
for ... I have found by experience that those who have 
learned them were able siterwards to translate French into 
English, with the aid of a dictionary and I do maintain that 
it is not necessary to learn such abondance of Dialogue by 
heart, it is enough to read and English them, and next to 

-* The fint edttion ^ipeued Id 1672. The aecmd edltioa i 
(Ârber, Tarn Catalogua, i. 323). 

* " De toiia lea profeeaenn de lu Ungne fnnçaj'se, 
Feelesn e'est de toi KOl dont je fais plm de csu. 
8i ta es éloqwml dam nosne longue uiglolM, 
Dans 1a tiem»» poaiqnoy ne le Beroia-ta pu T " 
Thu wrote one of hii papila. Ht. F. Home, probtbl; tlie famons 
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tb»t to explain them from English into French, Euid so doing 
the words and phrases do insensibly make an impr^sion in 
the memory and the discreet scholar goeth forward with a 
great deal of ease. As for young children I yield that it ia 
good they should continue the Dialogues : but after they have 
learned short phrases, they muet of necessity learn long ones, 
otherwise they could never attain to the capacity of joyning 
words together. Beside when a master doth teach his scholar, 
he must not ask him a whole long phrase at once, he most 
divide it in parts according to the distinction of pointe. Ab 
for instance, if I will ask this long phrase of a child | Quand 
on a gaigné une fois | le jeu attire insensiblement | en espé- 
rance do gaîgner davantage | . I will ask it him at three 
several times." Festeau gives the pupil the English in 
three separate phrases, and requires him to give the French 
rendering. " Them that will take the pains to peruse it," 
to use Festeau 's own words in describing his grammar, " will 
observe a very new method, clear and intelligible Rules to 
the least capacities, fine remarks upon all the parts of speech 
and particularly upon the gender of nouns, and the use of 
moods and tenses. They will find the difficulties of the 
particles, cm, on, and que explained, which give commonly so 
much trouble to the learner, they will see the use and good 
order of impersonal verbs, as well active as passive, likewise 
also of the reciprocal and reflected verbs. Finally they will 
see familiar dialogues on divers sorts of subjects, very useful 
and profitable for them that desire to speak properly : no 
barbarous kind of words and phrases as are found in some 
other grammars, by reason that the Author professes to spe^ 
and to write his own language well." A vocabulary of thirty 
pages, in the style of Mauger's, and rules for the accents and 
the length of the vowels fill the rest of thevolume. This was how 
the work stood in the third edition, which, Festeau explains, 
" might rightly be said the fourth, seeing that there was 
fifteen hundred copies drawn ofE the second edition, and two 
thousand of this, whereas they use to draw but a thousand 
at most : and considering the time it first came out, it seems 
that it sells pretty well. If some other former grammars 
have had more editions, it cannot be inferred thence that 
this comes short of them : we can buy nothing at market 
but what is to be sold, and when this hath been in the light 
as long, no doubt but (especially being better known) it may 
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have aa many editions." Possibly he was referring to 
Mauger'B popularity, and the two friends may have become 
rivals during the latter part of their stay in Enf^and. On 
similar gromids he claimed that the sixth edition might be 
called the tenth, as two thousand copies were drawn of the 
four last editions. Mauger, however, states that " many 
thousand " copies of his grammar were drawn at every edition. 

By this time Feeteau's grammar had acquired a consider- 
ftble reputation. " The approbation that it hath received," he 
writes, " of the most learned of the nation, who have esteemed 
it the neatest, the easiest and most correct, is not a smivU 
advantage to it : It is that which hath encouraged me to bring 
it to a better perfection." There is, however, very little differ- 
ence between the half score or so editions which were issued. 

Like Mauger, Festeau soon began to' modify his attitude 
towards the Blois accent. In 1679, while alill advertising 
himself proudly as a " native of Blois, where the true tone of 
the French Tongue is found by the mianimous consent of 
all Frenchmen," he claims to teach the " Elegancy and 
Purity of the French Tongue as it is now spoken at the 
Court of France." However, it is imcert>ain whether Festeau 
went to Paris or not. Ât the time when he âtst wrote of 
Court French he was teaching in London, and we are informed 
that " if any gentleman have occasion for the author of this 
grammar, his Lodging is in the Strand near St. Clement's, 
at Mr. John King's house, at the sign of the wounded heart." 
He was still there in 1693. In 1675 we see him requestii^ 
any " gentleman or others desiring to speak with hiin to inquire 
for him in Haughton Street, next door to the Joyner's Arms, 
near Claire Market," or at Mr. Loundes, his bookseller and 
publisher. Ât about this time he began to teach mathematics 
as well as, and by means of French ; he was prepared to 
instruct gentlemen in all its branches. It was at the request 
of several gentlemen, with whom he " did often discourse of 
the same in French," that he added to the fourth edition of 
his grammar a long dialogue covering the whole field of 
mathematics, and giving " a clear and fair idea thereof." 

Another French tutor who flourished at the same time as 
Mauger, taid who wrote a French grammar which, like his, 
appeared during the Commonwealth, was Peter Laine. Laine 
is not very communicative as regards himself ; he does not 
even tell us from what part of France he came. All we know 
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of him is that he was a protégé of Robert Paston, to whom he 
dedicated his book, and who, no doubt, had been his pupil 
for French. Of hia grammar he writes, " I here expose to thy 
view a work which might rather be counted an Errata than 
a book " — a state of things for which both himself and the 
printer were to blame. For his part, he says, he does not 
write for the sake of seeii^ his name in print, or because he 
fancies he excels others. " I rather count myself inferior 
to the least of them. But the urgent importunilies of some 
persons whom I have had, and atill hare the honour to inform 
in, French, have made me undertake it to eatisfie their desires, 
and my gratitude." 

His sympathy with the Protestants emerges clearly from the 
contents of his grammar. Apparently he did not belong to 
the Blois group. He differs from them in adopting the new 
orthography in which many of ihe unsounded letters were 
omitted. It was a pity to spoU the purity and el^ance 
of the pronunciation by the old orthography, he thought ; 
moreover the clear resemblance between the orthography and 
the pronunciation renders the language easier to foreigners ; 
" seeing that we both write and speak any vulgar Tongue to 
be understood and to entertain Society, it is in my ju<^ment, 
not only convenient but even necessary to bring as near a 
conformity betwixt the Tongue and the Pen, as may without 
prejudice to the material grounds of our language, afford all 
the facility that is possible to those that are strangers to it." 
It is curious to recall that Peletier, and other earlier writers, 
had, on the contrary, retained the etjrmological consonants of 
the old orthography, with the idea that the foreigner's Latin 
would thereby be of greater service to him. 

Lainé's Compendious Introdwdion to the French Tongue, 
teaching with muck ease, facility and delight, how to aitain briefly 
and most exactly to the true and modem pronunciation thereof, 
is very similar to Mauger's grammar in the distribution of the 
matter. Rules for the pronunciation, which as usual are 
briefly explained by means of comparison with English sounds, 
are followed by observations on each part of speech in turn ; ^ 
finally come familiar phrases " to be used at the first learning 
of French," ten long dial(%uee, and a vocabulary, all in French 

^ Pp. 48- IBO. I^iné retuiu ths amAl lii I^tùi caseï ; tfae Terbfl an dÎTided into 
foni (HHiJDgBliaiit i the Lodsoliiubloi ue given in liaU, A ToOHtanlu; of oouoa wbich 
hftve two meuungB Aooording as th«y are maaculine or feiiiîiijii« is iooloded. 
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Mid Bngliwh The book closes with what Laine oalla " an 
alphabetical mie lor the true and modem orthography of that 
French now spoken, being a catalogae of very necessary words 
never before printed " — an tdphabetical list of words. The 
grammatical section of the work is written in English. In 
the dialogues he purposely adapts the English to the French 
phrase. "I have been more careful," he explains, "in tbe 
whole course of the treatise, to observe the French, then the 
English phrase : to the end I m^t make ita signification 
more intelligible, to vary less from the sense, and to afEord 
most delight and more facility to the learner." 

According to him, the ârât thing to be letoned by the 
student of ¥Vench are the sounds of the language. He shonld 
comndt to memory as many of the familiar phrases as he can 
easily retain, and from them pass to the "dialogical discourses." 
Their substance is much the same aa in Mauger — polite and 
gallant conversations mainly between students of French, t^alk 
and guidance for travellers in France, etc. The following 
specimen is from a dialogue between an EngUsh gentleman 
and his language master : 



QihJ b«ii Ut» at-oe là I 


Wliat fine book i. that I 


Mon»., o-eW to romant Qomiqi». 


Sir, it i. the oomio romani 


Qui en »t I'aQthsar T 


Who i. the author of it I 


Mon.. C«t Mon>. So«™l 


Sii. it i. Mr. Soacroo. 


Eat-a fort célèbre T E.t U f ort Mtim* I 


laheTeryfamedt I.heni 




Sir. it ia a sublime and 


oondanli. 




De qooi tailc cut ouTrmge ! 


What doth this work deal 


MoOB.. il n'eat plein que 


Sir, it i. full but 




of pleaunt dnderie.. . . . 


Li™, un peu : tutee moi 


Let •>. reod a little : do m. 


la favenr de m'.ntandre liie. 




ProaonoH hardiment; 


Pronounce boldly; 




Obmrve your aooent.. 


Ne prenez point de mauviuK habitude. 


Take no ill habiL 




Eoad diBtinatly. 


Von liHE Uop Vila 


You read too fart. 


Noire langue «t ennemi de la 


Our tongue is enemy to 


piioipitation. 





Laine evidently intended that the dialogues, at least some 
of them, should be committed to memory, as well as read and 
translated ; " after that," he continues, " as his sufficiency 
shaJl permit, he may proceed to Heading any Histories, among 
which the Holy Writ ought to have the pre-eminence, had not 
divine Frovidenoe, and the Eternal Spirit that dictated it, 
purposely rejected the affected smoothness and polisbedness 
of the style." We recall, as we reflect on this strange reason 
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for lejecting the Holy Soriptares as reading material, tiie 
unenyiable reputation the refugees themselves hod as regards 
literary Btyle. As the BiWe is left us " for divine study only," 
Laine advises his pupils to make use of moral histories for 
porpoees of reading. Many, he says, have been produced of 
late years. Nor did he limit Ms pupils* choice to these ; he 
encouraged them to read the heroic romances so popular at 
the time — Artataène ou le grand Gyrus and CWie by Mile, de 
Scudéry, Caaaandre and Cléopâtre by La Calprenède; also 
the Poésies spirituelles of Corneille, the commentaries of 
Caeaar in French, and Scarron's Soman comique. Lighter 
fare could be found in the Oazette française. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE FRBNOH TEACHING PROFESSION AND METHODS OP 
STUDYINQ THE LAKOUAQB 

Fbom their very ârat appearance the voluminous French 
romances of the time enjoyed great popularity in England/ 
partly, perhaps, on account of the lack of a supply of similar 
works in the vernacular. Several English translations 
appeared, but many preferred to read them in the original. 
Their importance in the eyes of the French teachers may 
also have increased their vogue. They were especially 
affected by Charles I. ; and when on the eve of his death, 
he was distributing a few of his favourite possessions among 
his friends, he left the volumes of La Calprenède's Caasandre 
to the Earl of Lindsey.' Later on, Pope describing, in his 
Rapt of the Lock, the adventurous baron in quest of the much- 
coveted lock, pictures him imploring Love for help, and 
declares be 



Among the most eager readera of French romances was 
Dorothy Osborne. We are enabled to trace part of her 
course in reading from the charming letters she wrote to Sir 
William Temple, her future husband. They are full of 
references to things French, and replete with French words ; 
she uses English words in a French sense : injury with her 
means insult ; and she writes to explain that when she said 
maliciously she really meant " a French maUce, which you 

^ " It is most Hatooishùig that there erer coold hare been people idle enough to 
write and read aach eadlesa heaps of the aame stuff. It voa, bovever, the occupation 
of thonaanda ia ilie last century, and ie still the private though disavowed amusement 
of jooBg giria and aeutJDiental ladies," wrote Chesterfield in the eighteenth osnt4ir7 
(LeHerj lo hit Son, 1T74, p. 242). Even Joboeoa read and enjoyed thfae lengtbj 

■ Josserand, The jEnpIiii Socel in thf Time of Slulcajiian, p. 381. 
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know does not signify tlie same thing as an Englisb one." 
Â little note sent to Temple when she was in London, shortl; 
before Uieir mam^^e, evidently in answer to one from him, 
may be quoted as a specimen of her French, and her total 
disregard of spoiling and grammar : 

Je d'à; guei6 ploB dormie que voqb et mes songea n'ont pv estrea moins 
oonCiue, aa reat une bande de Tiolona qae aont venoe jouer aons ma fenneatre 
m'ont tourmentés de tel façon que je doubt fort ai je pouiroia JAmaia lea 
aouSrire encore ; je ne auis pourtant pas en fort mauraise bumeur et je m'en 
voy BQsi tost que je serai habillée voire ce qa'il est poaible de faire pour 
Tostre satiafaction ; aprea je viendré tous rendre oonte de nos afiairset quoy 
qu'il en aéra voua ne Bçaoroia jamais doubté que je ne tous ayme plua que 
tontea les ohoaes du monde.*- 

The French romances were Dorothy's constant compaolons, 
and 'her letters are full of criticisms of and references to 
her favourite passives. She sent the volumes to Temple 
by instalments,' as she finished them, pressing him for his 
opinion. Le Qrand Cyrua seems to have been her favourite. 
She had also a great admiration for Ibraham ov. I'lUuslre Basea, 
which, liiie Folexandre et Cléopâtre and the four volumes of 
Prazimène, was her " old acquaintance." Parthenissa, the 
English romance in the French style by Lord Broghill, did 
not meet with her approval. " But," she confides to Temple, 
" perhaps I like it worse for having a piece of Cyrua by me 
that I am highly pleased with, and that I would fain have you 
read. I'U send it you." As for the English translations of 
her favouritee, she had no patience with them. They are 
written in a language half French and half English, and 
so changed that Dorothy, their old friend, hardly rect^nizes 
them in this strange garb. 

French romances were not the only French interest Dorothy 
Osborne and Tem3)te had in common. They had first 
become acquainted while travelling to France, the Osbomes 
on their way to join their father at St. Malo, and Temple 
settmg out on the usual " tour," Temfde, apparency, 
lingered with his new friends in France, until his father, 
hearing of this, ordered him to Paris.' There he evidently 
acquired the knowledge of French which Dorothy playfully 
declares a necessary qualification for her husband : for she 

^ LeUen from DonOji OOxint to Sir Wm. Tempit, 1SS2-54, Londoo. 1S8B, p. 31B. 

* He in turn piDOod (hem on to I^dj Diaiu Kioh. 

* T. P. CoDTtney, Mcmoirt of Ote Life, Woria and Corrttpondmct of Sir Wm. Temph, 
London, 1836, L p. 5. 
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could not marry one who " speaks the French he has picked 
up out of the old Laws " ; or, the other extreme, the " travelled 
monsieur whose head is all feather inside and out, that can 
talk of nothing but dances and duels, and baa courage enough 
to wear sla&hea when every one else dies with cold to see bim,"^ 

Another instance of the popularity of these romances and 
other French writings is found in Pepys's Diary.* Both 
Pepys and more particularly his wife, who was the daughter 
of a French refugee, were great readers of the romances. 
Pepys himself seems to Iiave found them a little tiresome, 
and relates how on a certam occasion Sbs. Pepys wearied him 
by telling him long stories out of the Grand Gyrus, and how 
he hurt her feelings by chocking her outpourings. She would 
sit up till past midnight reading Cyrus or PoUxaitdre. He 
would often stop at his bookseller's to buy French books 
for his wife, including L'lUustrt Bassa in four volumes, and 
Caeaandre. One evening she read to him the epistle of CaS' 
sandre, which he pronounced " very good indeed." When 
they went to see Dryden's Evening Love, or thé Mock Astrologer, 
Mrs. Pepys recognized at once its debt to L'Illustre Bassa, and 
on the following afternoon " she read in the L'IUtialre Bassa 
the plot of yesterday's play, which is ezactiy the same." 

His French books seem to have been a great source of 
interest to Pepys, and to have served him on many occasions. 
Being ill, " taking physique all day," he beguiled the time by 
reading " little French romances." He appears to have been 
particularly attracted by Sorbière's Voyage en Angleterre, 
which on its appearance caused some indignation at the 
English Court. Pepys read the book in the year of its publi- 
cation (1664).^ Unfortunately he has not left us a very full 
account of the other French books he knew. However, on the 
1st May 1666, he writes that he went " by water to Bedrifife, 
reading a new French book my Lord Brunoker did give me 
to-day, L'Histoire Amouretise des Gaules" [by the Comte de 
Bussy], " being a pretty libel against the amours of the 
Court of France." Another volume which pleased Pepys was 
a " pretty " work. La Nouvelle allégorique, " upon the strife 

^ Leitera, p. VJ2 i o^ Goidsniith, Basay oa Ai Ua£ of Language: ** If aguQ yoa u<a 
obl^ed to wear a flims}' stuff in llie midst of wiater. be the Bnt to remsFk that stnfb 
a» Teiy much worn at Parie." 

' Pepyg naed Cofgiave'e Dictionaj; ; Diary, February 26, 1680-1. 

' Tlds book waa yetj widely read in England. But there does not Boem lo have been 
an Engliah traasUtion of it before 1709 (Pepye's Diary, Oct 13, 1664, ed. Wheatley, 
1004). 
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between rhétorique and its enemiea, very pleasant." His 
choice of French literature was wide, ranging from Du Bartas, 
which he judged " very fine as anything he had seen," to 
Helot's "idle roguish book," L'Bechoh dea FiUes, which he 
burnt, " that it m%ht not stand in the Ust of books, nor 
among them to disgrace them if it be found." ^ 

At both AUestry's and Martin's, Pepys'e booksellers, there 
was a great variety of French and foreign books, which often 
tempted him, " To my new bookseller's, Martin's," he writes on 
the 10th January 1667-8, " and there did meet with Foumier 
the Frenchman, that hath wrot« of the sea and navigation,^ 
aJid I could not but buy him." He was much interested in 
French treatises on music,^ and sent to France for Mersenne's 
L'Harmonie Universelle, which he could not get at his book- 
seller's. Pepya's friend, William Batelier, brought him " one 
or two printed musick books of Bongs " * from France, among 
other French books. " Home," he again notes, on the 26th 
Jannary 1668, " and there I find Will Batelier hath also sent 
the books which I made him bring me out of France, among 
others L'Estat de France, Mamix, eto.,' to my great content, 
and so I was well pleased with them and shall take a time to 
look them over , , , but my eyes are now too much out of 
tune to look upon them with any pleasure." And when 
his failing eyesight prevented him from reading with ease, 
his wife, BateHer, and his brother-in-law. Baity St. Michel, 
would read to l|im in French as well as in English. He got 
Baity to read to him out of Sorbîère's Voyage en Angleterre, 
and under the date the 30th of January 1668-9 we find this 
entry : "I spent all the afternoon with my wife and Will 
Batelier talking, and then making them read, and particu- 
larly made an end of Mr. Boyle's Book of Formes, which I am 
glad to have over, and then fell to read a French discourse 
which he hath brought over with him for me." 

> Diary, Jul 13, Feb. S and 9, 1667-8. 

' L'HydragHipkie cotHttiatU la Ihéorie a la pratique ie ktUiS Ul porties ie la namffi. 
litm, 1643. 

' He read I>e9Cst(«e's Uuticae Compendism, but did not think much of it 

* Pcpjfl relates how ono erenicg Peon and he fell to disoonrairig abont aome words 
in K French Bong Mra. Pepjg was singing — Vun air toui interdv^t : " wherein I laid 
twenty to one against htm, which he would not agree to with mo, though I know myeelf 
in the right aa to the aense of the word, and almost angry wo were, and were an hooiB 
and more upon the dispute, till at lost broke up not satisfied, and so home." 

* Le» SiaoljUians Potiliqaai ou Maxirna iTÉIal, par Jean de Macnii, Baron d« 
Potee, Bruielles, 1612. 
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No doubt the polite French literature which the Fienofa 
teachers recommeoded so strongly to their pupils had some 
ioâuence on the character of the diali^ues which form part 
of their manuals. Mauger, Festeaa, and Laine all inclade 
poUte conversations in their dialogues, Mid leave the old 
familiar subjects of buying and Belling, waydde and tavern 
talk. PoUte conversation was the fashion, and coteries for 
fostering it grew up in Ei^land on the model of those in 
France. Mrs. Katherine Philipps, .generally known as " the 
matchless Orinda," is perhaps the most prominent of the 
ladies who tried, without any permanent success it is true, to 
introduce the refinements of the French saUma into England. ^ 
£a«h member of the " Society of Friendship " she gathered 
round her assumed f ancifnJ names in the style of those aSected 
by the adherents of the Parisian salons. "Orinda" was of 
course a great reader of French literature, and knew French 
perfectly. She is chieSy remembered for her translations 
of some of Comeille's plays into English.' French books 
of conversation, such as Mile, de 8cudéry's Oonversationê sur 
divers sujets ' or the similar volume by Clerombault, which 
was rendered into English by a " person of honour " [1672], 
also give some clue to the tastes and tendencies of the time, 
though they had no direct influegce on the dialogues specially 
written for students of French. But, like them, they turn on 
such subjects ae the pleasures, the passions, the soul, love, 
beauty, merit, and so forth. Thus the French teachers of the 
time, in introducing a new style into their dialogues, un- 
doubtedly yielded, to some extent at aU events, to the tastes 
of their numerous lady pupils. A laige proportion of Mauger's 
pupils were ladies. He praised their accent, and considered 
it clearer'and more correct than that of their brothers. And 
in the later editions of his treatise the grammar rules are 
given ia the form of a conversation between a lady and her 

1 Cp. E. GoBse, SivmltenA Cenlury Slvdita, 1S97 ; J. J. Juseeraad. The EngUik 
Novel in At Timt of Shakapran, p. 373. 

* D. Canfietd, Corneiile and Haciae in England, 1904. How common hu th» 
prewnoa ^ Frenohiaen in £ngLiah families of high atanding may be gathered from 
Onudn^a statement that "one, Legiand. a Frenchman belcogiTig to the Duchtsa of 
Onnond. baa by bet order set the fourth [song in Pompey Ui mosic], and a f^nohmon 
of my Lord Oirerj'sthe second" (E*««-s of Orinda to Poliarc/itia, London, 170S, Letter 
dated Jan. 31, 1663). 

» Kfth «L. Amaterdam, 1686. Tranalated into English by F. Spcnce, London, 
1683. Qneen HenHetta Maria hod doae much t« foater the apirit of the Aitrie and the 
Hotel de Rambouillet in England -. cp. J. B. Fletcher, " Préoicu^ea at the Court of 
Cbariea I.." in the Jovfnal of Comparalive PhiMojy, yoL i. 1003. 
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French maeter. Another French teacher of the time, the 
author of a collection of dialogues in which the new style 
is the dominating feature, also shows a decided preference 
for his lady pupils. This writer was WUKam or Guillaume 
Herbert, the author of the French and English dialogues in a 
taore exact and delightful method then any yet extant. 

The thirty -four dialogues contained in this collection are all, 
with the exception of the first which is autobiographical, 
written in the précieux style, full of points and conceits,* and all, 
with the same exception, are very alike and a little wearisome. 
Herbert says he does not write for every one, but for " les plus 
subtils." And in his first dialogue, which gives a free account 
of his condition and opinions, he proceeds to ridicule the 
traditional style of the French and English di^ogues. A 
stranger addresBes a friend of the author : 

Pourquoi ne parle-t-il point de vendre et d'acheter î 

Parce qu'il n'a rien & vendre et qne fort peu d'argent pour aohetor ; et 
que lea autres faiseurs de livres François en ce pais ont tont vendu et tout 
acheté avant qu'il allât au marché. 

Pourquoi ne dit-il rien du Man'ger et du Boire ! 

Pour tant qu'il ; prend fort peu de plaisir, faute d'appÊtit, et qne qu^oes- 
uns de ceux qui l'ont précédé l'ont fait pour lui, nommant fîdàlement tontes 
les viandes qu'ils ont portées à la table de leurs maîtres. Qui lèche les 
plats,, en peut bien parler. 

Pourquoi ne parle-t-il point des Habits, et de La Mode, du Lever et do 
Coucher, de la Chambre et du Lit f 

Parce que nos maîtres, qui ont été valets de chambre ou laquais, lui ont 
épargné ce travail, comme leur étant plus propre qn'ï lui. 

Pourquoi se tait-il des Merciers, des Tailleurs et des Cordonniers I 

Parce qu'ils aiment mieux argent contant que des paroles et que n'étant 
point dans leuta livres il ne so aonvient guère d'eux et s'en soucie encore 

Pourquoi Isjsse-t-il les Ministres, les Médecins et les Jnrisconsnltet, 
sons faire attention d'eux î 

Faree qu'ils ont assez d'esprit pour ne s'oublier pas : et assez de tangua 
ponr parler pour eux-mêmes. Et toutefois il en parle k la dérobée, sans leur 
doimer un discours à part, quoiqu'il honore oes profeasions-1^, et aime fort 
passionément plusieurs personnes de ces trois étata, pour leurs rares m£rit«s. 



L Between ladies and "oavaliera.*' Hvrbert explAtne tbat by "cavalier" he means 
gaiani homme- Here a n spécimen of their style: "Caeaiitr: La voilÀ, je la vois. — 
Danie : Que Toyeï-vora, inons. t— Je vois la GHoïib du beAo sexe, l'Ornement do 
oe Bibole, et l'Objet da mc« aHectioDs. — Voos voyei ici bien de» ohoaes. — Toute» ces 
oboees sont en une,— C'e«t dono une merveille. — Dites, ma ohire Dame, la 
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ÏTa-t-il rien de» Apoticajres, dos Chinirgians «t des Bubiets T 

Pas nn seul mat, moiurieur, p&rce qa'il ee sert rarement des premiers, et 
que, par la gr&cedeDîeu, il n'a niplayea ni ulcères ni vérole pour les seoODdB, 
et q^ue, les dernier» le tenant i la gorge, U n'oseroît parler. 

Û ponrroit dire quelque chose des Païens et des Alliez. 

Qu'en diioit-il, les siens lui étant si peu coortois T S'il parloit d'eux, 
ce seroit mo;^n de renouveler ses douleurs. 

Herbert, it will be seen, had not a very high Ofonion of the 
social origin or ability of the majority of hie fellow-teacfaera. 
He waa a very imwilUng member of the profession. He does 
not style himself " Professor of the French Lai^u^e " on 
the title-page of his dialogues, althou^ he taught both m 
his honse and away from home, because few people care to 
boast of their cross, and his cross was — ^to be reduced to 
belong to a profession " que tant de valets, de mécaniques, 
et d'ignorants rendent tous les jours méprisable." He draws 
a far from flattering picture of the common sort of French 
teacher. He is a " brouillon," a shuffling fellow, who boasts, 
dresses well, and intrudes everywhere, cringing and offering 
his services at a cheaper price than the genuine teachers. 
He can hardly write seven or eight lines of French correctly. 
Yet men such as this, says Herbert, pass for first-class teachers, 
and some take upon themselves to correct and write books. 
What is more, they count many pupils, even among the nobility. 

Yet another cause of annoyance to Herbert was what 
seemed to him the presumption of the Blois fraternity. It 
is the fashion, he remarks scornfully, to say you come from 
Blois. And you do so if you happen to come from Normandy. 
He is not ashamed of his province, though he takes good care 
not to advertise it needlessly ; Brittany (of which he was 
evidently a native) is better than Blois, according to him. 
Thus we may conclude that Herbert was one of the ' enemies ' 
to whom members of the Blois group frequently allude. 
Festeau refers to them as being ignorant and envious persons, 
while Mauger describes them foaming with envj' and jealousy, 
and trying to harm him in the eyes of his pupils, as well as 
casting aspersions on his grammar ; ' but he did not regard 
what they said, England having raised his grammar so high 

^ " U JA defl paTticulierfl qol ne sont pas dans mes intérO^. qui les (i.& bis worlu) 
dicrient hauMment, noD pal tant par msTicB que par jslouaie, quelques-ans étant des 
pMsoiuwa intér o aaé cg qui sont de ma pnfeBslon, oo dos oritiquH ignorans qui trouvent 
î redirei toatoe que les antm font, poor faire parottn oe qu'ils n'oDt point, s'imoginaal 
qu'on Ice picnd ponc dea hommes d'esprit, quand on 1» enlcnd reprendre les ohoses 
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^Lat " their envy cannot reach to it." And Manger goes on 
to censure a certain section of the French teaching profession, 
" broken Frenchmen," who make their pupils speak rapidly, 
but not distinctly. " Have a speoiall care," he exclaims, 
" that you have not to do with those that are not true French- 
men as yonr Normans or Gascons. I confesse that a Norman 
that is a man of some quality or one that hath seen the world 
or that is a good scholar may possibly have the right accent, 
bat any other that hath not such parts can never give the 
true accent." Herbert retorted that the Blois clique tried 
to persuade every one that Bretons and Normans cannot 
speak correct French. He naturally resented such assertions, 
and was not himself nearly so exclusive in the list of those 
who were not " good Frenchmen." He merely states that the 
English are greatly mistaken in their estimation of the French 
living here, " considering as such all those that speak their 
tongue, so that the high Germans, Switzers of the French tongue, 
Danes, Swedes, Dutch, Walloons, and those of Geneva pass for 
good French in the opinion of many, although in truth there 
are not here two naturall French 'mongst ten, which are taken 
for such, and who for their profit would gladly go for such." 

There was every need, thought Herbert, of protecting the 
profession from these incompetent teachers. Before a tutor is 
engaged he should be made to translate a passage from a good 
author from English into French, and then from French inta 
English, and both the pieces should be examined by com- 
petent judges of both languages ; for, according to him, a 
teacher must know English, or some other language with 
which the scholar is acquainted, such as Latin, so that there 
may be some foundation on which to build the new edifice. 

Beyond the importance he attached to translation, we know 
little of Herbert's ideas on the teaching of French. He 
devotes more space to criticizing the teachers. He does tell 
us, however, that French orthography is beet learnt by tran- 
scribing French passages, by which operation it impresses 
itself on the mind without effort. He was also an advocate 
of much and careful reading. Grammatical rules he con- 
sidered necessary, and ho had intended to publish a grammar 
together with his dialogues, but he was prevented from doing 
so by illness. He hoped, however, to issue it a few months 
later, but apparently he was again prevented from carrying 
out his design. Yet two years aft«r the appearance of his 
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dialogues tie pablished anotbeT work but of quite a difierent 
character — Corutderationa on, the beiudf of Foreivers tvkiek reside 
in England, and of the EngUsk who are oui of their own country, 
to allay the tempest which is too often raised in the, minda of 
ike vulgar sort, and to sweeten, the biUemess of a bilious or 
cholerick humour against strangers, in which he showed " that 
of all the Nationa of Europe, the Tî^g li th aod French should 
love one another beet, as well for their vicinity as for the 
great commerce that is 'mongBt them in time ot peace, and 
for their consangoinitie, there being in this oountiy thousands 
of families which are descended from the French, and as 
many or more in France whose jnxigenitours ue English." 
These ' considerations,' twenty in number, are mainly a plea 
in favour of the foreign churches in England and of the liberty 
of aliens to trade and work in this country, with an allusion 
to the " good usage of neighbouring Nations " towards the 
English fugitives of Mary's reign. They are dated from the 
Charterhouse, June 1662, and appear to have been the only 
work Herbert published after his Ditdoguea. He had, how- 
ever, previously shown his interest in the teaching of French 
by editing in 1668 the fourth edition of Cogneau's Sure Quide 
to the French ToTigue,^ which consisted largely of the style 
of dialogue which he ridiculed at a later date. 

Herbert had had a long career in England before we first 
hear of him as a teacher of French. He had composed 
treatises in French and in English, both c^ which he wrote 
with equal facility. His language gives no clue to his 
nationality, but, as we saw, we may conclude from his auto- 
biographical dialogue that he was a native of Brittany. He 
was, no doubt, the William Herbert, native of France, who 
received a grant of letters of denization in 1636. Ât that 
date he was Uving at Pointingtou, Somerset, and was married 
to an Englishwoman, Frances Sedgwicke. In the previous 
year he had prepared for the press a work in French called 
La MaUette de David? How he spent his time in Pointington 
is not clear, but in 1640 he was tutor to the sons of Montague 
Bertie, second Earl of Lindsey. On the death of his wife 
in 1646 he moved to London, and published a number of 
devotional works in English, which he had composed at 
Pointington, chiefiy for the benefit of his wife and children. 
He refers to the unfavourable reception of these compositions 

I Sc« p. £90, mpru. ■ Atber, Slatummf RtgitUr, ir. 333. 
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in his French and English dialogues, which he hoped would 
meet with a better fate. 

Herbert also took a great interest in the foreign churches 
of London. He dedicated his Quadripartit Devotion of 1648 
to the " learned, pious, and reverend Pastors, Elders, and 
DeaconsofalltheïYench and Dutch congregations in England." 
At a later date he published a biting pamphlet against a 
French Pastor, Jean Bespagne,— the Réponse aux Q^iestions 
de Mr. Despagne adressées à l'Eglise Françoise de Lortdres 
(1657), accusing " le ridicule Despagne " of blasphemy and 
îmmoraJity, as well as criticising his French. In this work 
Herbert agrees with Laine in omitting a number of superfluous 
letters, with the intention of facilitating reading for foreigners, 
though he was opposed to too many changes, for fear of 
offending the partisans of the old orthography, The Diahguee 
and the Conaiderationa in befuUf of Strangers were the two 
works issued subsequently to the attack on Despagne, and 
with them ends all we know of the career of Herbert, critic 
of the French teaching profession, and earliest advocate of 
the " registration " of teacher. 

The Jean Deapagne attacked bo bitte.ly by Herbert was 
none the less a welcome guest in this country, and wae the 
only truly French minister in London during the Common- 
wealth. English as well as French, attracted by his excellent 
sermons, gathered round him. Thus he co-operated in a 
sense, and no doubt unconsciously, with Mauger and the 
other French teachers of the time, who were busy encouraging 
their pupils to attend the French church. Despagne was 
minister, not of the old church of Threadueedle Street, but 
of a new congregation in Westminster, which met at first in 
Durham House in the Strand, and when that was pidled down, 
at the chapel in Somerset House (1653),^ He held aloof 
from the older church, and went so far as to criticise Calvin. 
He was attacked and accused of schism, but was protected 
by his powerful patrons, chief among whom was the Earl of 
Pembroke. An important group of the royalist Rnglish 
nobility and gentry found in Despagne a means of satisfying 
their religious needs when the Anglican church was in abey- 
ance. Among them was the diarist John Evelyn, who heard 

' Sohiokler, Égliia dtt R^uge, ii. pp. 148-9, and IG3. Deapagne beoame ■ denizen 
in 1655 (Hug. Son. Pnb. iriii.). Cp. also Hiag, La France proleetaiUe, ad nom., and 
tlie £«Uefin de la xxiéU de VBieknTe da ProlatUmlisme français, viiL pp. 30E> et teg. 
He di«d in IftSS. 
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Deepagne preach in the Savoy ohorch. Another adherent, 
and a very faithful one, was a certain Henry Brown, who, in 
his EngUsh translation of one of Deapi^e's works,* speaks 
of the great resort of the English nobility and gentry to the 
" excellent sermons and Doctrines " of the French pastor. 
Many continued to attend after the Restoration, Elvelyn 
among others ; as late as 1670 he remu-ks that " a ' stranger ' 
preached at the Savoy French ohorch, the Uturgie of the 
Church of England being now used altogether, as translated 
into French by Dr. Durell," 

The Savoy chnrch had been authorized by Oiarles II. 
at the Restoration on condition tiiat the EngUish litui^ in 
French should foe used. The Thieadneedle Street church, 
on the contrary, continued to use the Calvinistic ' discipline,' 
and regarded with jealousy and suspicion the chnrch rising 
in Westminster. It refused all co-operation, and endeavoured 
to bring about the suppression of the new church. The 
Savoy church benefited on account of its situation in the 
fashionable reddential quarter, while . Threadneedle Street 
was away in the city. Consequently many members of the 
English aristocracy and gentry continued to frequent the 
Westminster church even after the Restoration. The use 
of the Anglican liturgy was no doubt an additional attrac- 
tion. When service was opened there in 1661, by J. Durel,* 
among the English present were the Duke and Duchess of 
Ormond, the Countess of Derby and her daughters, the Earl 
of Stafford, and the Dukes of Newcastle and Devonshire. 
Indeed the English gentry seem to have occupied the atten- 
tion of the French ohurchee just as much as the refugees 
themselves. The Threadneedle Street church felt the ad- 
vantages of its Westminster rival in this respect, and at the 
Restoration, offered to establish a French Sabbath Lecture 
at Westminster for those of the English gentry and French 
Protestants who found Threadneedle Street too remote, 
hoping by this means to prevent division by having a separate 
church there.^ The Threadneedle Street church, however, 
was not without its English adherents. PepyB went from 
time to time to both French churches, but more frequently 
to Threadneedle Street, as for as can be gathered from his 
diary, where he does not always specify which of the churches 
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is meant. " At last I rose," he writes on the 28th September 
1662, " and with Tom to the French church at the Savoy, 
where I never waa before ; a pretty place it is ; and there 
they have the Common Prayer Book read in French, and 
which I never saw before, the minister do preach with his 
hat off, I suppose in further conformity with our Church." 
Pep^ as a m le went to the Anglican church in the morning, 
and to the French in the afternoon. He usoally has a very 
good word for the sermon, though on one occasion it was 
so " tedious and long that they were fain to light candles 
to baptize the children by." There were also services held 
at the French ambassador's, which many of the nobility 
attended, as well as French sermons at Court from time to 
time. Eîvelyn was present on one of these occasions : " At 
St. Jajnes's chapel preached, or rather harangued, the famous 
orator. Monsieur Morus, in French. There were present the 
King, the Duke, the French ambassador Lord Aubigny, the 
Earl of Bristol, and a world of Roman Catholics, drawn 
thither to hear this eloquent Protestant." This was on the 
12th of January 1662. At a much later date, Septembtt 1686, 
he heu^d another Frenchman, " who preached before the King 
and Queene in that splendid chapell next St. George's Hall." 

It appears therefore that the practice, common amoi^ 
FrMich teachers, of urging their pupils to go to the French 
church, met with some response, as did their advice as regards 
the reading of French literature. On both these pointa 
the teachers of the middle of the seventeenth century are at 
one with those of the sixteenth, and, as a general rule, there 
is very little difEorenoe between the methods used in the two 
centuries. Beading remained the basis of the teaching ; 
dialogues were committed to memory and translated into 
English, less importance being attached to retranslation into 
French in later times. As for pronunciation, the teachers of 
the seventeenth century realised the inadequacy of teaching 
it by comparison with English sounds ; they laid all the more 
emphasis on the services of a good tutor, continuing, none 
the leas, to supply certain rules, though not without a warning. 
As time went on, more importance was attached to tiie 
grammar, which, though atill limited in theory to essential 
general rules, was often studied in the first place, and not 
left till need for it arose in practice. The general opinion 
is thus expressed by Jamee Howell : " What foundations 
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are to material fabriques the same is grammar to a langue^. 
If the foundation be not well laid, 'twill be but a poOT tottring 
Buperetnicture ; if grammatical rules go not bef<n«, tliere is 
no language can be had in perfection. Yet there are no 
precepts so punctual!, but much muat be left to observation, 
which is the grand Mistresse that guides and improves tiie 
understanding in the research and poursute of all humuie 
knowledge, Qvod deficit in praecepto, suppléât obeervatio." 
Students who learnt on this method, called a combination of 
" grammar and rote," would read aloud with their tutor, 
chiefly for practice in pronunciation ; study the principal 
grammar rules and commit to memory the vocabulary of 
familiar phraaes, and a few short dialogues ; read and trtmslate ^ 
French dialogues, and then pass to the favourite French 
authors ; sometimes they would translate from English into 
French, or write French letters ; finally they would converse 
as much as possible with their tutor, repeat stories they had 
read in French, and seize every opportunity of speaking the 
language and hearing it apoken. 

Such was the method employed by the more serious French 
teachers of the tune. There were, however, others, and 
apparently very many, who taught " by rote " alone without 
any grammar rules — a common method of learning modem 
languages. " In England, the French, Spanish, and Italian 
Languages are not the languages of our country, and spoke 
only by few Persons, yet 'tis evident they are taught in 
London, and several other places in the Kingdom, purely by 
conversation." "For it is well known," argues a writer on 
education,* "that there are Grammars writ for the French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages, and yet notwithstanding, 
these Languages are learned by Conversation . . . little 
children, who know not what Grammar means, are bred up 
to speak foreign languages fluently and correctly. . . . There 



Probably Fi«iicb wu not ' ooimtraed * word for word, as LAtin vu, the ctaofla, on th& 
contrary, being made tbe stoctjng-point. "Conatniiiig vord for word ii impooible 
in an; luigoage," wrote Joaeph Webb« in liÏB Peliilwii totiie Bigh Court of ParlianaU, 
qnoting u an flïampl« the " barbarous English of the E^enohman, '/ yrm pray, tir,* 
fol Jt tKHU prit, moJititur." ' An Enay on Education, Lcmdon, 1711. 
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are some indeed, in Ei^land that t«ach Modem Languages 
by Grammar. But this is not at all necessary, as is un- 
answerably evident from those Persons who p^ectly learn 
them without it. However, those who leach the Modem 
Languages by Grammar only teach their scholars so much 
of it as to know how to decline Nouns and Verbs and under- 
stand some few rules. For as for the Languages themselves, 
they are generally taught not by Boohs but Conversation, 
which is found by experience to be much the readiest, easiest, 
and best Method of teaching them. . . . Some by great 
application have leam'd French or Italian in baU a year's 
time by conversation, and indeed any foreign Tongue is 
ordinarily taught in a year or a year and a half. And such 
as are two years in learning any of them are accounted either 
very negligent or else very incapable of retaining them. . . . 
Men who know httle or nothing of French, Italian, or Spanish, 
quickly learn any one of these languages only by going twice 
or thrice a week to a club where they are obliged to speak it." 

How common such practical methods of learning French 
were may be gathered from the fact that the few memoirs 
and similar writings which give any detail on the subject 
invariably mention them. For instance, the mother of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, the wife of the regicide and Governor of Notting- 
ham, was sent to board in the house of a refugee minister in 
order to learn French.^ As to Mrs. Hutchinson herseU, she 
had a French nurae, and was taught to speak English and 
French together.^ Others had tutors. Thus the mother of 
Lady Anne Halkett, the royalist and writer on religious subjects, 
paid masters to teach Lady Anne and her sister " to write, 
speak French, play on the lute and virginals and dance " ; > 
and Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, held up by 
Mrs. Makin as an example to " all ingenious and Vertuous 
Ladies," also had tutors for the polito accomplishments, and 
refers to her language lessons as "prating."* She acquired 
a good knowledge of French, became attendant to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and accompanied her in her exile in France, 

An example of the opportunities of acquiring a knowledge 

< MemoiH of the Life of C'olonà BiUcki'ism, ed. C. H. Firth, Loadoo, I88B, L p. 16, 

' Ibid. p. 23. 

' Avtoiiogmphy of Lady Anne Baikal, 1622-1609, 1701, Camden Society, 1876, 
p. 2. 

• The lAvttof Wm., Oute of Sai-aulle and of hii vife Xat^rel . . . unUen tyOc 
Aria noili oni tUwtnoui priactea Mar^rtl, SueAea o/ SticeatUe, ed. M. A. Lower, 
18T2. p. 2TI. 
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of French, " in any leisure hoar," as Milton said o{ Itali&n, 
is found in the Letters of Robert Loveday, the translator of 
part of La Calprenède's CUopâtre. Loveday lived dtuing 
the Commonwealth &a a dependent in the house of Lady 
Clinton at Nottingham, where, he says, French " was f anuliarly 
spoken by the best sort of the family."^ He therefore had 
every opportunity of learning the language, and was much 
helped by an old Italian gentleman, skilled in French, who 
was living in the house on the same footing as himself. As 
a result of his application he was able to translate several 
French works into English " in those empty spaces of time 
which were left by thoee that command me at my disposall." 
He procured a copy of Cotgrave's dictionary and aaked a 
friend in London to make enquiries at the booksellers if 
there was " any new French book of indifferent volume 
that was worth the translating and not enterprised by any 
other."* Loveday hoped by this means to give "larger 
scope to (hie) narrow condition " at Nottingham. One of 
his first enterprises was the translation of a " mad fantastick 
Dream " he met with in Sorel's Francion, which he sent to 
his brother; but his chief work was a rendering of the Ôrst 
three parts of Cléopâtre, which was hardly of the " indiflerent 
size " he writes of. The several parts appeared in 1652, 1654, 
and 1655 respectively, under the title of Hymen's Prad-udia, 
or Love'e Masterpiece, and were dedicated to his " ever- 
honoured lady " Lady Clinton. In the complete version, the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth parts are also ascribed to Loveday. 

Thus practical methods gained a arm hold in the 'teach- 
ing of French ; when grammar was studied, it was within 
limited boundaries, and only so tar as desirable for practical 
pur^ses. In the teaching of Latin, on the other hand, 
more and more importance wm attached to the study of 
grammar, which took the foremost place, literature being 
regarded as little more than a collection of illustrative 
examples of the rules.' Grammar had become " a full swolen 
and overflowing stream, which, by a strong hand, arrogates to 
itself (and hath well-nigh gotten) the whole traffic in learning, 

> Loeedag'i Letters, Domatidt and farraiit lo atoeral persont . . ., London, 1669, 
p. 31. 

■ LeUen.p. lOS. Cp. aJeopp. 28,47, 79, I3S, etc It is évident from the letter itf 
DoToth; OstHHns qaolcd above, p, 320. that she bod leunt French obïefl; by ear. 
Several of the inucnnoien, inch as the use ol tbe paat partiniple for the inOnitive, 
would Dot be nolioeable in pronunaiation. 

* F. Walwn. Orammar Schoole, pp. 276 êgq. 
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eepeciallj of languages." ^ The use of' the Grammar and 
reading books in Latin alone was another practice which 
engaged the attention of the reformere.^ " A book altogether 
in Latin is a mere Barbarian to our children," wrote Charles 
Hoole,' who published many of the popular Latin schootbooka 
with EngUsh translstions, in the style of those which are 
always present in the French text-books. His opinion was 
that " no language is more readily got than by familiar dis- 
course in it, and ability therein is in no way sooner gained 
then by comparing the tongue we leam with that we know, 
and asking how they call this or how they say that in another 
language, which we are able to express in our own." A 
writer of the time * thus describes " that wild goose chase 
usually led " : " ordinarily boys leam a leaf or two of the 
Puériles, twenty pages of Corderius, a part of Esop's Fables, 
a piece of Tullie, a httle of Ovid, a remnant of VirgU, Terence, 
etc. ... to read the accidence, to get it without book, is 
ordinarily the work of one whole year. To construe the 
Grammar and to get it without book is at least the task of 
two years more, and then, it may be, it is little understood 
until a year or two more is spent in making plain Latin . . . 
when it is all done, besides declining nouns and forming verbs 
and getting a few words, there is very httle advantage to the 
child." And a French teacher,' writing at about the same 
time, has left a very similar picture. He describes how the 

' J. Webbe. An Apprak (o Tralh in Ihe CoMroiiertU bOuven Art and Verse abouJ 
Ihe bttt and meet expedient courte in langtuiiti, 1622. 

* Thece was a strong filing sX tJiia p&ricxl in favour of s tree/r nee of English 
in tlte teaahing of lAtin. ohiefl; on acconnt of Uie time aiieh a ooaiae would lave. 
Thai Miiton reeogniied the miitahe lA spending a great uamber of jean in 
learning one language " making tvo labonie of ooe by learning fint the oooideaoe^ 
then tbe grammar in Latuif ere the language of those miEfi be understood. ^* The remedy, 
he thought, waa tlie uie of a grammar in English (A. F. Leach, " Milton as Schoolboy and 
Soboolmaitei," Proctedingi of the Bridih Acadtmy, iiL 1008). Snell (Bighl Tmdimg of 
Usefvl Knomltdge, 1849], Mtb. Makin or M. Lewis (Î) [ffjMy (o Sevive lie Anlieat 
Bdvcatym of Qenllewomeii, 1671), and others also signed that English should be the 
groundwork of the teoi^lung of l^iaa, Moet oC the English gramnuLTS prodiioed in the 
seventeenth oentury claim to be naef ul to scholais as an introductioD to the rudiments 
ol Latin ; and it was on this footing, no doubt, that English grammar first made ita way 
into the soboola. Chief among these, perhaps, waa J. Poole's English Aoddaict for 
aHaininç more sptedUy Ute Latin Tongue, so thai every young cAiid, as soon as he can 
read English, may by it turn any sentence ijilo Latin. PiUiIiihed by Authority, ani 
eommended as generaiit) necessary lo he made use of in att schooles of this conuncnaealth, 
London, I6S5. For a liât of English grammars cp. F. Watson, Modem SuijaOt, ohap. L 
Lily's Orammar name to be almost always used with the Ehigliah teodering by Wm. 
Home. Cp. Watson, Orammar Schools, p. 296. 

' An odvtHieemtni . . . UntMng tehool books, 1356, 

' An Essay to Rem» the Antient Education of QentUwamtn, Loodon, 1673 (by Hfb. 
Hakin or Hatk Lewis). ■ Q. Mitge, A Sew Fnnch Orammar, 16T8, p. 37T. 
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child slaves till the age of fifteen or dxteen, forced to leara 
traînât his will a little Latin and Greek, with little result after 
seven or eight years of hardship. " Not 10 per cent really 
know either ; they are buried under a fatras of words and 
rules, which stun the memory and overtum the judgment, 
and all under the rule of the rod." Such is the learning of a 
foreiga language " by grammar." 

The feeling of dissatisfaction with the usual method of 
teachii^ I^atin in grammar schools, however, seems to have 
been general rn the seventeenth century, and many were the 
protest» and appeals for reform. " No man can run speedily 
to the mark of languages that is shackled and ingiv'd with , 
grammar precepts," wrote Joseph Webbe,^ who draws a 
careful distinctiou between the grammar-Latin thus acquired 
and what he calls Latin-Latin,' Uiat is, " Such as the best 
approved authors wrote and left us in their books and monu- 
ments of use and custom," aa distinct from " that Latin which 
we now make by grammar rules, and their collection out of 
that custom and those authors was to make us write and 
speak such Latin as that custom and those authors did, which 
was Latin-Latin, but it succeeded not." 

Consequently there arose a belief that " practice " — ^jn 
speaking, reading, and writing the language — should take its 
place by the side of grammar. Writers pleaded, in the style 
of Elyot and Ascham, for the teaching of Latin on mora 
practical lines, quoting Montaigne's experience.^ Thomas 
Grantham* opened a private school, in which he sought to 
deliver youth from their " great captivity " and the hardship 
and uselessness of learning grammar word for word without 
book and in Latin, which the boy does not understand, 
" just as if a man should teach one an art in French when 
he understands not French." Grantham, on the contrary, 
taught his scholars to understand the rules first, and by 
repeatedly applying them they came to know them without 
book, whether they would or no. Similar was the method of 
the French teachers, who often carried the idea further, and 
taught their pupils the rules as need for them arose in practice. 

• AppeaU to Troth, 1822, p. 41. 

' P^ition lo the High Court 0/ ParHamei}*, in behaif 0} ounciesJ and taUKaaiqat 
Avaoars, for t\e uniuerjoll and ftrpavaU good oj enoy man, 1623. 
' JE*M«, liT. i., oh. iiv. 

* Cp. The Brain Bteaker'a Brtaker, or Ae Apolofte of Th. Gtanlham for Ait Mcthoi 
of Teac\int, \ML 
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John Webeter thus puts the case for and agunat learning 
by " rule." " Aa for grammar," he says,^ " which hath been 
invented for the more certain and facile teaching and obtaining 
of languages, it is very controvertible whether it perform the 
same in the surest, eaeieet and shortest way or not, since 
hundreds speak their mother tongue and other languages 
very perfectly, use them readily, and understand them ex- 
cellent well, and yet never knew or were taught any grammar 
rules, nor followed the wayes of Conjugations and Declensions, 
Noun or Verb. And it ie sufficiently known that many men, 
by their own industry, without the method or rules of grammar, 
have gotten a competent understanding in divers languages : 
and many unletter'd persons will, by use and exercise, without 
Grammar rules, learn to spei^ and understand some lan- 
guages in far shorter time than any do learn them by method 
and rule, as is clearly manifest by those that travel. . . . 
And c^ain, if we conceive that languages learnt by use and 
exercise render men rcEtdy and expert in the understanding 
and speaking of them, without any aggravating or pushii^; 
the intellect and memory, when that which is gotten by rule 
and method, when we come to use and speeik it, doth ex- 
ceedingly rack and excruciate the intellect and memory : 
which are forced at the same time, not only to find fit words 
agreeable to the present matter discoursed of, and to put 
them into a good Rhetorical order, but must at the same 
instant of speaking, collect all the numerous rules of number, 
case ... as into one centre, where so many rayes are united 
and yet not confounded, which must needs be very perplexive 
and gravaminous to memorstive faculty : and therefore none 
that attains languages by grammar do ever come to speak 
and understand them perfectly and readily, until they come to 
a perfect habit in the exercitation of them, and so thereby 
come to lose and leave the use of those many and intricate 
ml», which have cost us so many pains to attain to them, 
and so to justifie the saying that we do but diacere dedUcenda." 
Those who leam by " use and exercitation," on the other 
hand, acquire languc^es more quickly and with better results. 
K the study of grammar is insisted on, it should be made very 
brief. The indéclinables require no rules, but are learnt by 

' Tht SxanHHaHon oj Aeaiemia, ahtrân i» diaciattd . . , tht MaUer, Meliod and 
CiHbMt» 0} Aeaiemiet and Sehclatiki Leaminf, and llie intmffdene;/ Aertof diacmwed 
and laid opm, 1653, p. 31, 
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use. OE the deoUnables the only onea that present any diffi- 
culties are the noim and the verb, regular and irregular. As to 
the irregulars, they are best learnt by " use," as rules only 
" render the way more perplexed and tedious. And the way of 
the regulars is facile and brief, being but one rule for all." 

Many others wrote in a similar strain,^ advocating the 
teaching of Latin on lines widely used in the teaching of 
French. Several actually specified the modem language, 
which waa first mentioned in books on education is this 
connexion. Thomas Grantham, in his Brain Breaker's 
Breaker (1614), points out that many young gentlemen and 
ladies learn to speak French in half s year without grammar, 
and argues that the same purpose could be achieved with Latin 
and Greek in a twelvemonth. Similarly George Snell argued 
that Latin might be learnt " in as short a time as a Monsieur 
can teach French," ' for the pronunciation, so great a task 
in learning the Uving tongue, is of no importance in the dead 
language. At a somewhat later date, when French had made 
mora headway in the scholastic world, Locke plainly states 
that people are accustomed to the right way of teaching 
French, " which is by talking it into chUdren by constant 
conversation, and not by Grammatical Rules," ^ and proposes 
that the same method should be applied to Latin. " When 
we so often see a Frenchwoman teach an English girl to speak 
and read French perfectly in a year or two, without any rule 

» TbUB Sir Wm. Petty, in his Advice lo S. HarHib for the advancement of irme partica- 
itit parts of learning (1648), aigaea that langiuge« ahûold be taught by '' moompatably 
more esay wayes then are now naoalL" An snonymoas " Lover of tia Nation " proposed 
that childrea sbauid learn Latin fte they do Eagliah, by having no athor langoage within 
their hearing lor two yeara ; and aimilarly with other langnagefl (Wataon, Modern 
StAjtcti, p. 4S2). Ch. Eoole, teooher at a private gtsmmar eohool ia London, alao 
proposes t£at Idtin should be leamt by speaking and hearing it spoken, and attribnit» 
the nasalisfactory knowledge of the Language to the too fi^qneat ose of English in 
sohools {Nan DiKOttcrie of lie old art of T«aehii^ Sehooil. 1660). The Fnuoh (eaoher 
Miège floggests that Latin should be latlgbt in spécial aahools, on tbe same lines as 
Frenah was taught in the French ones (French Orammar, 1678). In 16S6 was pnUished 
The Way of Teachinç the Latin Tongue by ute to those that have already leam'd their 
Mother Tonfae ; and in 1669 had appeared a vork translated from the ÏVenoh, nailed 
An Eicamen of the Way of Tiaehïnfi Ihe Laline Tongtit to little ehildren by vie aione. 
Among other pabhoatLons of siioitar import are: An Essay on Ed^ifVtion, showing 
horn Latin, Oreti, and other Languatta may be leam'd more easily, quicUy and perfnclty 
than Aey eommonlj/ are, ITll ; and An Ettay upon the edvcation of youth in Onmnar 
Sehools in vhich Ihe Vuigar Method of Teaching ia examined, and a neuJ one proposed for 
Ihe more easy and speedy Iraining up of Youth, to Ihe knouiedge of Ihe Learned Langaagei 
. . ., by J. Clarke, Uastet of tbe Publia Grammar School in Hull (London, 1720). 

» Bight Teaehing of Useful Knoviedge to fit schaitre for tome honetl Ptofation, 
London, 1649, p. 1B6. 

* Locke. Some thoughts ameenUng Ediaation (1SB3), ed. J. W. Adamion, in Sduca- 
livHol Writings of Locke, London, 1912, p. 12a. 
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of grammar, or fuiything else but prattling to bet, I cannot 
but wonder bow gentlemen have overseen tbis way for their 
Bona, and tbougbt tbem more dull and incapable tbfm their 
daught«rB." ^ Elsewhere Locke ^ain draws comparisons 
between the teaching of Latin and that of French,^ and a 
French teacher of the early part of the eighteenth century 
recognized the importance of thia tribute when he published 
a grammar intended to confirm the knowledge acquired by 
"practice."' 

Yet all these proposals and protests do not seem to have 
had much effect on the teaching of Latin. In a few cases, 
however, experiments were attempted, usually in connexion 
with French. Several were made with the Jarvua of Com- 
enius, which had early been adapted to the teaching of 
French as well «s Latin. The theories of Comenius himself 
had no doubt inspired the English reformers. He had written 
that rules are thorns to the understanding, that no one ever 
mastered a language by precept tdone, though it is often done 
by practice ; rules, however, should not be entirely discarded.* 

J. T. Philipps, who was later tutor to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, son of George II., relates ' how he taught both Latin and 
French on practical lines with the help of Comenius. His 
pupil first got a good notion of the Latin tongue by studying 
the verbs and nouns, and then learning the Latin column of 
the Janua Lingiiarum. " I likewise at som leisure Hours," 
continues PhUipps, "taught him to read French and when 
he had good the pronunciation, he labour'd for some time, as 
he did before in the Latin, to make himself Master of the 
French Verbs and Nouns, and then began to leam the sen- 
tences in another column of the Janua lAngvarum, which, 
by the assistance of the Latin, he mastered in a very short 
time. So that before the end of the first year, he could read 
Fontaine's FahUa from French mto English, and give me an 

1 Op. àt. p. 127. 

* " Why does the Leaning of lAtin and Greek need the md. «hen FitDoh and 
Italiaa need it not t" (op. eU. p. 69), Andsgsin. "Those who toaoh an; at the modem 
langnages with eiioeen never SiiniiBe tbeir Boholars to moke speeohee or mm* either in 
I^enoh or Italian, their bnaineu being language barely and not inTeotioo " {op. tit. 
p. 71). 

* J. Falaiiet, Sao Royal French Qmmmar, The Hagae. 1738. 

' Langusgee, he held, were best learnt by rolea of a aimple nature, oompariiui gt 
the poinU of diflerenoe and lewmblanoe between the known and uokaown langnage, 
and eieiaiMa on familiar aabjeots. 

* A tompendiou» viay oj Imchinç Ancient and Modem Lançuaçet , . ., 3nd edition, 
Lcodon, 1723, pp. 4Ji tl aeq. 
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aoooimt of the French Minister's text which he heard, and 
part of the sermon ; for I charg'd Mm never to raiss the French 
Cburoh, that he might the better aoenstom himself to the true 
Accent of that Tongue. ... I spent an hour every Sunday 
Morning all the time the Boy was with me, to read over several 
short Catechisms or systems in Divinity both in French and 
Latin." * 

The learned Mrs. Bathsua Makin, who had been govemees 
to the daughters of Charles I. , and later kept a school at Totten- 
ham High Cross, also advocated the use of the Janua Lin- 
guarum (or learning Latin and French. The young ladies 
of her school leamt ten Latin sentences of the Janua a day 
thoroughly, spending "but six hours a day in their books." 
By the end of six months they had a fair knowledge of the 
luiguage, and turned to Frenoh : " If the Latin tongue 
may be leamt in 6 months, where most of the words are 
new, then the French may be leamt in three, by one that 
understands Latin and Ei^lish, because there is not above 
one word of ten of the French Tongue, that may not fairly, 
without force, be reduced to the Latin or English." * 

We are also told ^ of a boy of seven who spoke Latin, 
French, and English with equal facility, " by reason that 
his father talked to him m nothing but Latin, and his mother, 
who was a Frenchwoman, in nothing but French, and the 
rest of the family in nothing but English." And tlie Rev. 
Henry Wotton of Corpus Chriati, Cambridge, has left an 
account of how, when he undertook the education of his son, 
" leaving off the Accidence in that Method that ordinarily 
children are trained up in, (he) immediately thought with 
(him)self to make an experiment whether children of his 
years might not be taught the Latin Tongue as ordinarily 
children are taught the French and Itcdian, and without the 
torture of grammar, to make them, by reading a I^tin book, 
to understand Nouns and Verbs, Declensions and Moods, 
and that without the vast circuit, that ordinarily takes up 
3 or 4 years, as preparatory to read any Latin author."* 

' He Hould then learn It&litui and Spanish on the samo plan. 

> An Bimn to Bevivt the Jnlùnl BduaUion of GenOeaomeH . . ., 1373. 

' Estag OH Education, 1711. The cue of Qa«n Elûabetb. «bo is laid to have 
leirat only one or two Latin mleg, is ako quoted. 

* An Emay m At tdvealion of dtiUren in the fitêt ndimeitla of [eortn'tif, logtAtr 
Kith a norntlim of tchal Icnoaltdje Wm. WoUon, a child of 6 yeoM o/ act, had aUaintd 
unto upon &e ImptovtmaU of Ihoit BudimtnU in At Lalin, Grtek and Hà/na Tangua. 
Reiniited, London. 17S3, p. 3& 
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Evelyn bears witiieBS to the success of Wotton's experiment. 
He saw the young William Wottou in London at the age o{ 
eleven, and pronounced him " a miracle," ^ To Evelyn also 
we are indebted for an account of another case of aimilar 
precocity due to the same meUiod. He relates how he and 
PepyB saw a child of twelve, the son of one Dr. Clench, " who 
was perfect in the Latine authors, spake French naturally, and 
possessed amioing knowledge. His tutor was a Frenchman, 
who had not troubled him to learn even the rules of grammar 
by heart, but merely read to him, first in French, and then 
in Latin." * 

In no case, however, was the contrast between the prevalent 
methods of teaching Latin and French so marked as in the 
learning of Latin in Grammar Schools, and of French in France 
by "rote " or with the help of a few general grammar rules ; 
the older the student, the more necessary were grammar rules 
considered. Richard Carew, for instance, was struck by the 
fact that he learnt more French without rules in three-quarters 
of a year in France than he had learnt Latin in more than 
thirteen years' strenuous study of grammar. He had gone 
to France on leaving the university. On his arrival he was 
at a loss for words, knowing nothing of the language ; but 
after a short stay, spent in the midst of French people, talking 
and reading nothing but French, he surmounted the difScultdes 
of the language with surprising ease, and wished students of 
Latin to benefit by his experience.^ The two languages, 
indeed, were not infrequently studied together by the con- 
siderable number of English children who were sent to France 
for purposes of education. 

' Diary, July B, 167B. • Ibid.. Jan. 37, 1888. 

' For this pmpova he «r<ite The Trvt and readie waff to learm tAt Latin Tongutt 
ixprattd tn on oiuimt to Ike Queatim sAtÛieT lit ordinary v/ay of kacliing LoHn by 
Rulet of Orammar be bal, 1654. 
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THB TODB m FBAKOB 

And now meCbinks I am * ]Mnth adntnae 
Beadj prepared to nuke the toar of Fisnoe. 

Sufi» agaiiHl At Frtiuk, IBBl. 

When, in the middle of the eeventeenth century, England 
Vf&a torn in twain by civil war and party quarrels, even the 
Puritans willingly sent their children to be brought up in 
Fmnce.- It was at this period that Thomas Grantham, a 
severe critic of the usual method of teaching Latin in Grammar 
Schools,^ wrote this significant passage : " Let a boy of seven 
or eight years of age be sent out of England into Fruice : he 
shall learn in a twelvemonth or less to write and speak the 
French tongue readily, although he keep much company 
with English, read many EngUsh books, and write many 
English letters home, and all this with pleasure and delight." 
The number of English children in Fnuice at this period was 
considerable.' Ât St. Malo, for instance, when proceedings 
were taken against the English in the town, the chief victims 
were the " English boys sent to learn French." ' 

The memoirs of the Vemey family afford a detailed picture 
of one of the numerous families of royalist sympathies, cut 
ofE from EngKah public school and university life, and brought 
up in France. Sir Ralph Vemey had taken the side of Parlia- 
ment in the long struggle, but in 1643 went into voluntary 

> Diacame in dtrûim of Iht Teachinç in Free Siihooh, 1644. 

' One John Qifford, for uutuice, obtained pennùalon W spend seven yeAn in 
Fnuoe in coder to edneato bii famiij tlwn {Cai, Slale Papers, Dotn., 1823SS, p. 282}i 
Hr. Stony aent lug gisudooa SUrky to Flaooe to learn the language [ibii., 184S-60, 
p. E»S). 

' CaL Slale Popov, Bom., 1SS4, p. 127. Can wai token to pieveut English itadenla 
abroad from going to Roman Cathdioa ; in 1661 FranoiiCottingtffiimade amMMcaafnl 
applioabion f« the remluiim of a forfeitn» he inonrred bjr going to Paiii irithoot a 
lioenne and living time mantha in the home of a Papist {CaL SlaU Papm, Don., 

1661-62, p. saej. 
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exile in France rather than sign the Covenant. He settled 
at Blois with his family, and piocured French tutors for his 
boys. Apparently he had some trouble at Erst, one of the 
tutors being dismissed " for drinking, lying and seeldng to 
proselytise." Finally the education of the boys vas en- 
trusted to the Protestant pastor, M. Teatard, who received 
foreign pupils. The young stadente worked hard at Latin 
and French under the minister's supervision. Testard re- 
ported of Edmund, the elder, " II fait merveille. ... Je luy 
raconte une histoire en français, il me la rend extempore en 
Latin." ' And one day Mme. Teatard found the young John 
hard at work in bed in the early morning with two books in 
French and Latin. The children wrote in French to their 
mother when she was absent in England making valiant and 
finally successful attempts to get the sequestration taken ofi 
Sir Ralph's estate. And when, after her death. Sir Ralph 
sought to divert his mind by travelling in Italy, Edmund,* 
tiiien aged thirteen, wrote this letter — which shows clearly 
the dangers of a purely oral method : 

Pluat à Dieu qu'il toqb domuiat la pensée de retourner à Blois. Les 
joars me semblent des années tant il m'ennnye d'ettre ic; comme dans on 
desert de solitude ; car quoy »t oequi me. peut desonoaie plaire dans cette 
Title, comment est ceqne cette lumière de la vie, et cette respiration de l'air 
me peuvent-elle estre agreeables, puisqn'y ajant perdu cequi m'estoit le 
pins an Monde et qu'il m'intéresse plus q'nne seule personne dont je snis 
privé de l'honneur de sa pieeence, au reste, graces a Dieu, nous nous porte 
fort bien et pourcequi et de moj je tous osaeure que je ne monqueraj 
jamais & mon deToir, c'espourquoy tmissant je demeure et demeoreray 
atemellement, 

Votre trea humble et Gdel fils, 

Eduokd Verkev. 

Sir Ralph had also in his charge two girls, his young cousins, 
whom their mother had entrusted to him : " Sweet nephew, 
I have after A long debate with my selfe sent my tow gurles 
where I shall desier youre care of them, that they may be 
tought what is fite for them as the reding of the french tong, 
and to singe, and to duice and to right and to playe of the 
gittar." * 

Sir Ralph regarded France as " the attest place to breed 

1 Hemoire of lit Vtmey Family, i. pp. ill, 197. 

* Among the booki he read iraie Uoolno's Commtnlairtê, the S«Iirâi»re Ï la nude, 
and tlie Smrtlmn dt la cour (Utmoirt of Ike Vemeg Family, iii. p. SO). 
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up youth." " I wiah peace in Fraace for my children's aake," 
he wrote to M. Du Val, a French tutor. After bringing up 
his ovn family there, he would have liked to send his grand- 
children to France with a sober and discreet govemor, rather 
than to any school in England ; but hie son Edmund thought 
the advanta^ of learning to speak French fluently did not 
compraisate for the lose of English public school life, which 
he himself had never enjoyed. Sir Ralph soon became a 
versatile source 6i information to piurents desiring detaila 
of the cost of living and education in France. He considered 
£200 a year a proper allowanoe for an English youth to be 
boarded in a good French family, and that homes in which 
there were children were best, on account of the continual 
prattle of the young inmates. The families of French pastors 
were naturally preferred ; and as the pastors were in the 
habit of taking French pupils also,^ no doubt the young 
English boys found suitable companions. 

The Protestant schools,* established wherever possible by 
the French reformers in the vicinity of their churches, were 
also in favour with English parents. These schools, in which 
the subjects usually taught were reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the catechism, were for obvious reasons looked on with 
suspicion by the Government ; one by one they were dis- 
persed, especially when the feeling against the Protestante 
became more acute towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Thus the schools of Rouen were dosed in 1640 ; 
and shortly siterwards Sir Ralph Vemey wrote, in reply to 
an inquiry about a school, that Rouen is a very unfit place, 
as no Protestant masters are allowed to keep school there ; 
moreover, Uving is dear in the town, and the accent of the 
inhabitants bad. In some cases, when the schools had been 
closed or converted into Jesuit establishments, the ejected 
schoolmasters gave private lessons, or received a few pen- 
sionnaires in their homes. Even this was forbidden in 1683. 
And two yetoa later the Revocatiim of the Edict of Nantes 
dealt the severest blow of all. 

Regarding the Protestant Academies,^ Sir Ralph sent the 

' An Edict of 1SS3 natrioted the nnmber td snob pnpils allowed to 'Fnnoh pastAn 

* An aooonnt of die Khoc^ of the Fnucli Pratestanla ii given bj U. Nioolas in Mm 
Btillttin dt FHiiloire du Prolalaiitimie Jranfoit, voL iv. pp. 4ST et ttq. 

' ^ FP' ^3 *!9-i ttpra. The namea of many iaxaaua familiea an fonnd b the 
legiateni ot Geneva Dniversity— the Pembroke», Montagne, CaïendiehM, Ceoil», etc 
Boigeaud, L'Acadintii it OttUve, p. 412. 
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folloving report to his friends in England : " There are divers 
UniTeraitieB at Sedan, Saumur, Geneva and other fine places, 
aa I am told at noe nnieaeonable rate, uid not only Protestant 
scboolmasters, hut whole coU^ee of Protestants."' Many 
yoar^ Englishmen were sent to one or other of these towns, 
either to attend lectures &t the Academies, or, more often, to 
study French and the " exercises " privately, in a Proteetant 
atmosphere. Sir Orlando Bridgman, a friend of Sir Ralph 
Vemey, after letting his son study with two other English 
boys under a M. Cordell at Blois, intended to send him either 
to SaumuT or Poitiers, then to Paris, and so to the Inns of 
Court,* and Sir Thomas Cotton sent his sons to Saumur to 
perfect themselves in French.^ In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, Sir Joseph Williamson, the future statesman 
and diplomat of the reign of Charles II., was living at Saumur 
with several young Englishmen in his care.* After graduat- 
ing at Oxford, he had left England in the capacity of tutor 
to a young man of quality, possibly one of the sons of the 
Marquis of Ormonde. At Saumur, Williamson kept a book 
of notes relating to the studies of his pupils and containing 
the letters which he wrote to their parents in answer to 
inquiries concerning their progress. He and his pupils lived 
en pension in a private house in the town, " with very 
civil company," — " the best way to get the languf^ which 
is much desired." On tbe whole Williamson's pupils do not 
seem to have made as rapid progress ae either he himself or 
thdr pu«nts desired. One anxious father writes to ask 
Williamson to let his son practise writing French daily ; 
another exhorts his son to devote himself seriously to learn- 
ing French by reading good authors and conversing. The 
Academies of Montauban and Sedan, though they never 
attained a popularity equal to that of Saumur, were 
- not neglected, and attracted many foreign students. The 
Academy at Montauban was moved to Puy Laurens in 
1659, where it remained until its suppression at the 
time of the Revocation. In 1678 Henry Savile, English 
ambassador at Paris, informed bis brother, Lord Halifax, 
that there are only two Protestant Universities in France, 

' Memoirt, L p. 368. 

' Vmti/ ittmoin, voL L p. 368. 

' Col. of Slate Papert, Dom., 1661-62, p. 283. 

• Ibid.. 16SS-S6, pp. 182, 188, 281, 288, 316. 
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at Sanmar and Puy Laniens, and that of these Saumur is 
beyond dispute Uie better,^ From this we see that these 
two Acadendes vere then the best knovn ; * no doubt iiie rest, 
which had never been qoite so popular, were much enfeebled by 
the hostile ediota which preceded the Revocation. LoraHi^ax 
at first intended to send his sons to the Ckdl^^ at Chaatillon. 
Savile, however, stopped them when they arrived at Paris, 
as he had heard that the only teaching given at tiie College 
was reading, writing, and the catechism — the ouiriculum of 
the Protestant schools. In the end the boys were sent with 
their governor to the Academy at Geneva. On thdr retnm 
to England in 1681^ one of them went to oomjdete his educa- 
tion at the University and the other to the academy which 
was opened that year by the Frenchmui M. Foubert, who 
had set up as a teacher of the " exercises " in London. 

Other travellers spent some time at one of the French 
Universities. The University of Paris usually counted a 
considerable number of English among its students, and 
Clarendon tells us that those who have been there " min^e 
gracefully in all companies." The Universities of Bordeaux, 
Poitiers, and Montpellier were also favourite resorts. Hcmt- 
pellier particularly, with its " gentle salutiferous air," attracted 
those BuBering from the " national comphunt." * When Will 
Allestry was there in 1668, he spent the greater part of his 
time learning French, and what leisure fae had he employed 
in studying the Institutions.* Orleans, famous for tlie 
study of law, was also much patronised. The custom of 
studying in Fr«ich Universities, however, did not meet with 
general approval in England. Sir Balthazar Gerbier pro- 
nounced it "no less than abusing the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge and the famous free schools of tids realme 
to withdraw from them the sons of Noble families and those 
that are lovers of vertue." The same opiidon is voiced by 
Samuel Penton, Master of Exeter Hall, Oxford, who did not 
omit even the Protestant Academies from his condemnation. 
"The strai^eness of New Faces, Language, Manners and 
Studies may prove perhaps uneasie, and then their great want 

I Savile Oorrapondatee, Cuadw Boâ«tj, IS68, pp. 80, 71 aqq., 228. 

* When the Atndamy irf Saamnr vu suppnased in 1684, the town lost abont two- 
thirds of iU inhabitAQts. 

' Look« was one of tlicse vho w«it to the Sonth of Tnnw '^ cairyiiig a aoogh with 
him" ; cp. hisJoanitiinKiDg, Lift of Loatt , . . aiAExlraclifivmhit . . . Journal, 
law, L pp. 86 tU; Not. 13T5-Maich 1678. 

* OaL Blatt P^trt, Dom., 1667-68, p. 69. 
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of discipline to confine him to Prayers, Exercises and Meals 
is dangeroos : all lie will have to do is to keep in touch 
with a Leotnier, and what is learned from him, most young 
Gentlemen are so civil as to leave beMnd them when they 
return."* 

The governors who usually accompanied young tiavellers, 
especially those of high birth, were not infrequently French- 
men. We are told that it was a rare sight to see a young 
English nobleman at a foreign court with a governor of his 
own nation,) though some preferred an English governor, 
and cautioned txavellere against foreign tutors. Samuel 
Peuton warns us that if the young traveller is committed, for 
cheapness or curiosity, to a foreigner instead of an English 
governor, "there are some in the world who without a fee 
will t«ll you what that is like to come to." ^ One of the 
EagUsh governors, J. Gsdlhard, who was tutor abroad to several 
of the nobility and gentry, including the EsjI of Huntingdon, 
Lord Hastings, and Sir Thomas Grosvenor, lays down "a 
method of travel" which is of special interest, as it is the 
one which he followed with his own pupils.* His view was 
that, if possible, the traveller should have some knowledge 
of French before setting out on his travels. The first thing he 
should do on arriving at Paris is to go to the famous Protestant 
temple at Charanton, and there give thanks for bis safe journey 
so far — whether he understand IVenob or not. He will do 
well to make but a short stay at Paris, where his progress 
will be hindered by the great number of his countrymen t^ere. 
The best places to reside in are the towns along the valley of 
the Loire, where there are plenty of good masters to be had. 
Perhaps Angers is the beat. The student is further urged to keep 
a diary, and talk as much as possible — " with speaking we learn 
to speak." The masters for the riding and fencing exercises, 
dancing and music, are to be looked upon as so many additional 
lai^uage teachers. Although " of ten words he could not 
speak two right, yet let him not be ashamed and discouraged 
at it I for it is not to be expected he should be a Master before 
he hath been a scholar." The language master should teach 
his pupU to read, write and spell correctly, and to speak 

' Sew ImmiMoiu to Ihs Ovardian, 1694, p. 101. 

■ Coopei, AimaU oj Cambridge, iv. 1S4. 

■ Sea /nstnutia» lo Oie Ovaniiait, laK p. 101. 

* The CompUat OenlUmm or Directiom jor (Ac Eàvaaion oj Youth u (o their hrtid- 
mg at home and TraveUing Abroad, 1687, pp. 33 eqq. 
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propeo-ly. The material for reading most be oareftiUy 
ohosen; romances, suoh as those of Scudéry, aie often 
dangerooa ; it is better to use books which give instruotàtm 
in such Biibjeots aa history, morality, ahd politios. Every 
evening there should be a répétition of what has been learnt 
during the day. GaJlhard also draws attention to Uie 
necessity of respeciting and observing the cnstoms of the 
places visited : " Here in England, the maimer is for the 
master of the House to go in before a stranger, this would 
pass for a great incivility in France ; so here the Lady or 
Mistress of tiie House oses to sit at the upper end of the Table, 
which in France is given to Strangers. So if we be many in a 
company we make no sornple to drink all oat of a glass, or a 
Tankard, which they are not used to do, and if a servajit 
would offer to give tfaem a glass before it was washed every 
time they drink, they would be angry at it. Here when a man 
is sneezing we say nothing to him, but there they would look 
upon't ae a want of oivUity. Again, we in England upon a 
journey, use to ask one another how we do, but in France 
they do no such thing — amongst them that question would 
answer to this, ' what aileth you that you look aoiWV " 

The attitude of the French teachers in En^and towards 
the foreign (our gradually changed. They no longer saw in 
it a rival institution, depriving them of many of their pupils, 
but, on the contrary, a means of giving the fininliiTig touch to 
the results of their own eSortsJn England. All strongly advise 
their pupils to go to France, and most of them add directions 
for travel in their text-books.^ Maoger's dialogues include 
" most exact instructions for travel, very useful and necessary 
for all gentlemen that intend to travel into France," and 
Lainé'e grammar is " enriched with choice dialogues useful 
for persons of quality that intend to travel into Fruice, leading 
them as by the hand to the most noted and principal places 
of the kingdom." 

As the tour in France increased in popularity, the direôtions 
furnished by French teachers were supplemented by guide- 
books properly so called ; towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century books sucfa as The Present State of France 
and The Description of Paria were to be had at every 

' Eliot« wema (o lutTe been the Sn( to lute deeoribed the Gisjid Tour — in hi* 
gnmmar, OrOo-Spia Odllica (IGBS). Shsrwood tollomd hii eumple in 1836. Alter 
the middle of tbe oentory aioh di&logafl« s^uma e, more edaflatioD»! end guide-like 
and kM deaoriptire form. 
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booksell^'s in London.^ As early as 1604 Sir Robert Dal- 
tington had written hia View of France, in which he refers 
to a book called the French Ouide, which " undertaketh to 
resemble eohe counfrie to some other thing, as Br^taigne to 
a horse-eboe, Ficardy to a Neat's toang etc., wbicb are but 
idle and disproportioned oompaiisona." Peter Heylyn, chap- 
lain at the Courts of CSiarles I. and Charles II., was the author 
of two popular books of thia type : France paiTUed to the Life 
by a learned and impartial Hand,* and A FvU relation of two 
Journeys, the one in the mainland of France, the other in some 
of the adjacent lalatids.' Some of these guides are desoriptions 
of the country, others are relatione of journeys made there ; 
to the ûiBt category belongs A Des<^ption of France in Ha 
eeverai governments by J. 8. Qent (1692), and to the second, A 
Journey to Paris in the year 1698 by Dr. Martin Lister. Some 
include advice as to the course of study to be followed. And 
as Italy was still frequently indnded in the tour, traveUers were 
sometimes supplied with information r^arding that country.* 
So popular did the tour in France become in the serenteenth 
century that guide-books for travdlers were produced on the 
spot. The earliest French books of this i^nd had not been 
specially designed for the use of foreign visitors ; they were 
as a rule descriptions of the towns and their geographical 
positions, or notices on tiieir history and antiquities.' In 
time, however, they assumed a charôoter more partioalarly 
adapted to strangers.* One of the best known and most 

^ Xdeter, A Journey to Paris in tA 
Fnii» in about 1668. . Id IBBS he vi 
and frequented the Fnuch thmtreL ■ Second edition, 1S6T. 

» London. IBM. Another edition appeared in 16T3. ontiUod Tfe Voyage of Franet, 
or a eomphat Jounwy lÀrouçh Franet. 

* Aala A Tow in Franet and Ibdg maàt by on SnfUsi Oeiilbiiiiui (J. Osnohy), 
107S and 1676, reprinted in A CoOraùm of Voyages, 1T46, vcA. i. ; and Reniartt m 
the Brand Tour of France and I Inly lattiy perfomitd fry a person of quaiily iW. Bromley), 
1692 and 169,1 (when it wu entitled Remaria made in Trmde lArimgh France and IbUy 
uilA many publie inecripliong. Lately Mnderiaken by a Ptraon of Quality). Cp. pp. 220 

* For inetanoe : Le BuOe des chemins pout oiler M tunir par Mu Us paye tt conlries 
du Royaume de France . . . par C. Eslitnne, Paria, lf>â2, 15S3; Lyoni, ISfifl. Les 
Aniiqiiitex el RechenAee des Villes, chasteaux, el places ^us remar^uabUs de taule la 
franc*. 6« éd., 1631. L. Couina, LefidUe eonducteur pour U voyage de Franee montrant 
t-BOCtement les Routée tt choses remarquables qui se trouetnt en chaque ville, et les dis- 
tances d'iceUes avec un dénombrement des Batailles qui s'y sonl données. Paria, 165^ 

* A» Le Ouide Fidette des étrangeti dans le «oyaqt de France, Paria. 1672 (b; Aldd* 
de St. Maariee] ; Les D&icet de la France ou deacriplion des provîncei tt utiles coptlulu 
cTImUu, Leyda, 1085, Le Gent^homme étranger voyageant en Franes,par le baronQ.lUf., 
1699— borrowed, vithoat aoknowledgement, ttom Le Guide Fiddle of 1672. Cp. A. 
Babean, Lee Foyaçture en Franee depMi la Sermieeance jusqu'à la SànolulioTi, Parii, 
18«S. chapter v. 
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popular was Le Voyage de. France, dressé powr l'instruction et 
commodité tant des Français que des étrangers, first published 
in 1639, The author, 0. de Varennes, gires direotdonB for 
the study of French. He thinks Oudin's Grammar the moat 
profitable, on account of the manner in which it deals with 
the chief difficulties of foreigners, and Paria and Orleans the 
beat towns for stndy. For the rest, the help of a tutor shonld 
be enlisted, and the student should conrerBe as much as 
possible with children, and with persons of learning and 
ability ; he should also read widely, preferably dialt^ues in 
familiar style and the latest novels ; and writ* French, for 
which exercise he will find much help in the Secrétaire de 
la Cour and the Secrétaire à la modt,^ collections of letters and 
" compliments," which, we may say incidentally, enjoyed a 
popularity greatly exceeding their merit. 

The short tour in Fruiee grew in popularity as the seven- 
teenth century advanced, and many were content to spend the 
whole of their sojourn abroad there, without undertaking the 
longer continental tour. Otherswentto France to prepare them- 
selves for the longer tour. Naturally the tour in France alone 
engaged the attention of French teachers. We ax& told that 
the coat of a tour of three months need not be more than £50. 
" If you take a friend with you 'twill make you miss a thousand 
opportumties of following your end : you go to get French, 
and it would be best if you could avoid making an acquaint- 
ance with any Englishman there. To converse with their 
learned men will be beside your purpose too, if you go for 
so short a time : they talk the worst for conversation and 
you had rather be with the ladies." ^ 

The chief routes which French masters in England advised 
their pupils to take were those from Dover to Boulogne and 
from Kye to Dieppe, whence it was usual to proceed through 
Rouen to Paris.* Locke, for instance, landed at Boulogne 
when on hie way to the South of France ; thence he made his 
way to Paris, chiefly on foot.* " If Paris be heaven (for the 
French with their usual justice, extol it above all things on 
earth)," he writes after a night spent at Poy, " Poy certainly 

^ By Ia Serre. Tbc foimer, which fint sppesred in 1B2B, want through fifty 
«ditiona. 

• LookTer, in Speoae's Antedota, 1820. p. 78. • Jounat, p. 89. 

* Biding on horsebaok wag the more nsusl mode of travelling, the horwa 
being hir«l from t^wn to town ; ap. Locke's Journal, p. 149. Wherever poflflblo, 
travelletB went from quo town to another by water — a» from one of the Loire towns 
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U pui^tory on the way to it." Hia impresBiooe of Tilliaiâ 
were more favourable : " Good mutton, and a good supper, 
clean linen of tlie country, and a pretty girl to lay it (who 
wfM an angel compared with the fiends of Poy) made as some 
amends for the past night's suffering." It was on the same 
route to Paris that the Normau Claude du Val, afterwards 
notorious on the English highways, first came into contact 
with the English ae he waa journeying to Paris to try his 
fortune there. At Bouen he met a band of young English- 
men on thcoi way to Paris with their governors, to learn the 
exercises and to " fit themselves to go a- wooing at their return 
home ; who were infinitely ambitious of his company, not 
doubting but in those two days' travel (from Bouen to Paris) 
they should pump mimy considerable things out of Mm, 
both as to the language and customs of France : and upon 
that account they did willingly defray his chargea." When 
the youi^ Englishmen arrived at Paris and settled in the 
usual quarter, the Faubourg St. Germain, Du Val attached 
himself to their service, and betook himself to England on 
the Restoration, which diajned Paris of many of Its English 
inhabitants.^ 

Many travellers, however, agreed with the French teachers 
that Paris wa« not a suitable place for serious study of French, 
both on account of the many distractions it offered and of 
the great number of Ei^lish people resident there. It there- 
fore became customary with the more serious- minded to 
retire for a time to some quiet provincial town where the 
fMicent was good. The French teacher Wodroeph tells us 
as much : " Mais, Monsieur, je vois bien que vous estes 
estraj^ier et vous allez à la cour à Paris pour y apprendre 
nostre langue françoise. Mais nûeuz il vous vaut d'aller & 
Orleans plustost que d'y aller pour hanter la cour et baiser 
les Dames et Damoiselles. . . . Parquoy je vo)is conseille 
mieux vous en esloigner et d'^er k Orleans là ofl vous ap- 
prendrez la vraye méthode de la langue vulgaire." ^ The 
towns in tbe valley of the Loire were favourite resorts for 
purposes of study ,^ Orleans, Blois, and Saumur seem to 

> The Memoiri of M. da Vol . . . intaided at a ttoert nJUxion on lie Wo gnat 
fcndnai of EnjIM ladiit Uncarài Frtneh valeU tchkJi at that time uw a c<»n'»iin com- 
jAaint, Loodon, 1670, Huieian MiBoelluiy. iit. p. 30S. 

' 8 fond Baatei of a Soaldier, 1823. 

' MoijtoQ mentlona Orieans u a good town ; Edwaid Leigh. Bloia and Ortewia 
{Fodix Cmtorlitm, 1663) ; Eieljn, Blols and Bonigea ; Luckier, Orleuu sod Cun. 
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hare been t^e most popular. For iosttuice, James Howell, 
after epending some time in Paiia, where he lodged Dear the 
Bastille — " the part furtheet off from the quarters where the 
English resort," for he wished " to go on to get a little lan- 
guage " ' as soon as he could — vent to Orleans to study 
French ; he describes it as " the most charming town on 
the Loire, and the best to leam the language in the purity." 
The town was never without a great abundance of strangers* 
The fame of Blois and its teachers was widespread ; and 
Bourges, Tours, Angers, and Caen were noted for the purity 
of their French. Saumur and other towns in wMoh the 
Protestants ware powerful were also much frequented. John 
Malpet, afterwards Principal of Gloucester Hall, Oxford, 
spent two years in France with his pupil. Lord Falkland, 
visiting Orleans, Blois, and Saumur.' John Evelyn visited 
Paris, Blois, Orleans, and Lyons, and finally settled at Tours, 
where he engaged a French master and studied the language 
diligently for nineteen weeks. 

While studying in one or other of tiiese towns, English 
travellers usually lodged in hotels, avbergea, or penaione,* 
and sometimes with French familiee. One of their chief 
difficulties appears to have been to avoid their fellow- 
countrymen in such places. Gabriel Du Grès suggests 
that when English students are thus thrown together they 
should come to an agreement that any one who spoke 
his native tongue should pay a fine. A further though 
less serious impediment was the speaking of Latin, still 
considered necessary to the traveller by scholars such as 
John Brinsley.' For this reason travellers " for language " 
are advised to frequent the company of women and children, 
and " pohte " society, rather than that of scholars. It is a 
great inconvenience, observes Du Grès, if your landlord can 
speak Latin. The majority of travellers, however, do not 
appear to have experienced any embarrassment in this re- 
spect ; on the contrary, those with httle previous knowledge 
of French found their Latin of use in their first French lessons 
if they studied the language " grammatically " with a master. 

> Epitmtat Ho-BUanae, Mh éd., 1726, p. 38. 
' Heylya, Voyage oj Frmtei, 1673, p. 291. 

> He kept a diu? ia Latin (lS4S-fiO) ; of. Wood, Atheitae Oxm. (BUm), iiL Ml. 
< «tllluud, Tht Complrat OtnOmaH, 1678. 

' Who, m hia Lvdua LUtrariiu, orgefl boys to pnoti» apeakiiig Latin " to flt tJwm 
il thej ihAll go beyond the seu, u Gentlemen vho go to QftTel, Foottsa for raerobanlt. 
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IVench teachers in England asually recommended BuHable 
penaiona to their Btudente. Gabriel Du Grès, for instance, gives 
a list of such lodgings at Saumur, his native town ; Manger, 
of those of Blois, Orleans, and other towns in the Loire valley.^ 
In like manner they addressed their pupils to recommcndable 
academies for instruction in the polite accomplishments and 
military exercises. However, for the most part they advised 
their pupils to go to_ private masters, who would attend to 
their French as well as the " exercises." The house of M. 
Doux, who had a riding school at Blois, was considered a 
particularly appropriate residence for those desiring to learn 
French, on account of his daughters, who spoke " wondrously 
well," as was also that of a certain M. Déchaussé, who kept 
an academy for teaching young gentlemen to ride. 

What is more, French teachers in England, no longer 
regarding their fellow-workers in France ae rivals but rather 
as collaborators, as we have seen, not infrequently enter- 
tained friendly relations with them, and even went so far as 
to direct pupils to them. Claude Mauger, for instance, sent 
as many of his pupils as possible to M. Gaudrey at Paris, the 
author of verses in praise of Mauger's Tableau du Jugement 
Universel. This change of attitude is probably explained by 
the faet that in the seventeenth century French was studied 
more seriously in England than in the sixteenth century ; and 
students on their a^val in France had often had preliminary 
instruction under the care of a French tutor in England ; 
Clarendon significantly states that in France " we quickly 
renew the acquaintance we have had with the language by 
the practice and custom of speaking it." Students going 
abroad for purposes of study are therefore addressed to M. 
Nicolas, an excellent master at Paris, M. le F&vre, an avocof 
en parlement at Orleans, and others. We are also informed 
that abbés were fond of teaching their language to strai^rs, 
especi^y the English.' Moreover, several French teachers in 
England had previously exercised their profession in France. 
The most popular of all, Claude Mauger, had spent seven years 
teaching French at Blois. Many years later, when he had 

* He tells m that nt Rouen the English DStislly vent to sd inn kept by * oeitein 
Mr Madde » 4t Dieppe, MulAme Godaid'a house was very popular ; at Paris, the 
beet hotel was the "Ville de Venize." At Orieajis, good ludging was (onndial Uie 
" Croix Blanche," kept bj oae W. Biobuil, and at the honse of M. Hariebalt I«isné. 

' J. Bntledge, Mimoin tar U carratèrt ti hs m<wr5 ia Fronçait comparée à ctux 
iea An^il, 17T3, p. SB. 
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mode his reputation »s a succesefnl teacher of French in 
London, he vent for a time to Paris, where he settled in the 
Faubourg St. Germiùn, and waa busily occupied in teachit^ 
French to IxarellerB, among others to the Earl of Salisbury. 
He also tells us that his books were very popular in France, 
and used by the great majority of English students there. 

Several of the French teachers in France wrote books for 
the use of their pupils. Mauger himself quotes the authority 
of " all French Grammarians that are Professors in France 
for the teaching of travellers the language." Yet in the 
seT^iteenth century, when the French lai^uage became one 
of the chief preoccupations of polite society as well as of 
scholars, many grammars paid no attention to teachii^ the 
language to foreigners. There were, however, several well- 
known teachers of languages at Paris who wrote grammais 
specially for their use. Alcide de St. Maurice, the autiior 
of the Guide fideUe des estrangera dans le voyage de France 
(1672), composed a grammar called Remarques sur lea princi- 
pales difficukez de la langue françoiae (1674), which has little 
value, and is compiled ohieây from Vaugelaa and Ménage. His 
chief aim was to overcome the Tusaai difSoulties — pronunciation 
and orthc^aphy. Several years previoosly he had written a 
collection of short stories inspired by the Decameron. The 
Fleurs, FleureUes et passetemps oa les divers caractères de l'amour 
honTieste, as he called them, were published at Paris in 1666, 
and were no doubt intended as reading matter for his pupils. 

A work called the Nova Orammatica OaUica, written in 
Latin and French for the use of foreigners, appeared at Paris 
in 1678. It is mainly compled from CÛfiet and other 
French grammarians. A certain M. Mauconduy was respons- 
ible for the grammar, which was on much the same lines as 
that of Maupas. The French theologian M. de Saint-Amour, 
of the Sorbonne, addressed several foreigners to Mauconduy, 
who issued for their use daily feuilleta volants, containing re- 
marks on the Icmguage. His pupils made rapid prepress, and 
usually knew French fairly well in three months, we are told. 

Another of these teachers, Denya Vairasse d'Allais,^ lived, 
like Mauger, in the Faubourg St. Germain, and like him 
taught Bhiglish as well as French. He had spent some 
time in En^aud in his youth, and perhaps taught French 
there. He also corresponded with Pepys, the famous diarist. 
' VaiisHe tm bom c 1630, probftbl; at Â]l»ta. 
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Vairaeee had a particnlar Section for his English pupils, and 
they appear to hare heen in the majority. He was a stioi^ 
advooate of the study of grammar, and oondemned attempts 
to leam French " hy imitation " alone. His Grammaire 
Méthodique amtenani en abrégé lei frindpeê de cet art et les 
regies lea plus nécessaires de la langue françoiee datu un ordn 
claire et natarene appeared at Paris in 1682.^ In it he criiscizes 
severely all the French grammars for the use of sirangers 
produced either in France or in foreign conntriee. Shortly 
afterwards the grammar was abridged and trandated into 
Eng^h as A Short and Methodical IrUrodudion to the French 
Tongue composed for the particular benefit of the English, 
printed at Paris in 1683. This French grammar published 
in English at Paris is a striking testimony to the importance 
of the English as students of French. 

Bene Milleran, like Vairasse d'AUais, tanght English as 
well as French. He was a native of Saumur, but spent most 
of his life at Paris teaching languages, and for a time acted 
as interpreter to the king. He composed for the ose of his 
pupils a French grammar entitled La Nouv^e Grammaire 
Françoise, avec le Latin à coté des exemples devisee en deux 
parties (MarseiUea, 1692), which is no doubt a first edition of 
his Les deux Gramaires Fransaizes (Marseilles, 1684), in 
which, he expounds his new system of orthography. Hi a 
collection of letters. Lettres Familières Galantes et autres sur 
toutes sortes de sujets, avec leurs responses, of which the third 
edition appeared in 1700, enjoyed a great popularity, like 
most SLEoilar collections at this time : successive editions 
appeared right into the eighteenth century. This, he says, 
was tiie first work which won for him the favour of so many 
fm^ign noblemen. His method was to give the students 
copies of the letters in either Latin or their own lai^t^a, 
and to let them translate them into French. He ajinoanced 
an edition of the letters with English, German, and Latin 
translations for the ose of his pupils, but it does not appear to 
have been published. Like most writers connected widi the 
Court, Milleran calls attention to the purity of his style, and 
announces that no other books give such exact rules for the 
luigu^e of the Court. A special feature of his work was 
the selection of letters by members of the French Academy. 
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Nor was the more familiar dde neglected : there axe numerouB 
letters to and from students of French, repoitii^ on their pro- 
gress in the language, Tidth mutual coDgrstuIations on im- 
provement in style, etc. It is said of Milleran's compositiona 
that their chief merit is their soarcity, and fev 'will c^ree 
with Do linière, the satirist and enemy of Boileau, who wrote 
in praise of ifilleran : 

Cet homme en sa Gitunrnaire étale 
Autant de Bçavoir qae VanroD, 
Et dans eei Lettres il égale 
Balzaa, Toîtuie et Cioâron. 

Not a few EngUsh travellers dispensed with the services 
of a tutor in France. Among these was James Howell, who 
stadied French at Paris, Orleans, and Poissy, where he en- 
dangered his health by too close apphcation ; he acted for a 
time as travelling tutor to the son of Baron Altham. He 
put his knowledge of French to the test by translating his own 
first literary production, Dodona's Grove. This, he says, he 
submitted to the new Académie des beaux esprits, founded by 
Richelieu, which gave it a public expression of approbation.^ 
The translation was printed at Paris in 1641 under the title 
of Dendrologie ou la Forêt de Dodone. Howell left instructions 
for travellers, based on his own experience of study abroad, 
and typical of the theories current at the time. He advises * 
the student who has settled in some quiet town to choose a 
room looking on to the street, " to take in the common cry 
and language " ; to keep a diary during the day, and in the 
evening to write an essay from this material, " for the penne 
maketh the deepest furrowes, and doth fertilize and enrich 
the memory more than anything else." He should avoid the 
company of his countrymen, "the greatest bane of English 
Gentlemen abroad," and frequent cafés and ordinaries,^ and 
engage a French page-boy " to parley and chide withal, 
whereof he shall have occasion enough."* Howell strongly 
felt the necessity of travelling in France at an early age in 
order to gain a good pronunciation, " hardly overcome by one 

< EpiatdUu Sa-Eliatiae, Sth éd., 1726. p. 283. 

■ Imlnietvm» for forrtint trantl, 1642, ed. Arber, 1869, pp. 18 Jjî- 

* Baoon had man]' yean before advieed the travetler to keep a diary : and f nrthet 
"let him seqneater himaelf from the oompany ot his countrymen, and diet in BUoh 
places where there 'a a good oompany of the nation where he taavaileth" (Estayon 
Trmel). 

' A Huguenot boy dl about siiteen was oonsidered a suitable Tolct ( Laine, French 
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who has past the minority . . . the Frenoh tongne by reaaon 
of the huge difference betwixt their writing and speaking 
will put one often into fits of despair cutd passion." He 
draws a grotesque picture of " some of the riper planta " who 
" overact themselves, for while they labour to trencher le mot, 
to cut the word as they say, and apeake like naturaU French- 
men, and to get the true genuine tone . , . they f^ a lisping 
and mincing, and so distort and strain their months and voyce 
so that they render themselves fantastique and ridiculous : 
let it be suf&cient for one of riper years to speak French 
intelligibly, roundly, and congruously, without such forced 
affectation." It is equally important to avoid bashfulness 
In speaking : "whatsoever it is, let it come forth confidently 
whether true or false sintazis ; for a bold vivaoions spirit 
hath a very great advantage in attainii^ the French, or 
indeed any other language*" 

The student will also do well to repair sometimes " to the 
Courts of pleading and to the Publique Schools. For in 
France they presently fall from the Latine to dispnte in tiie 
vulgar tongue." He should also combine the study of 
grammar — that of Maupas is the best — ^with his practical 
exerciaea, and begin a coui^e of readiog, making notea as he 
goes on. The most suitable booka are those dealing with 
the history of France, such as Serres and D'Aub^é. Much 
judgment is needed in the choice of books on other subjects, 
" especially when there is such a confusion of them aa in 
France, which, as Africk, produceth alwaya aomething new, 
for I never knew week pass in Paris, but it brought forth 
some new kinds of authors : bat let him take heed of tnmultn- 
ary and disjointed Authors, as well aa of the frivoloua and 
pedantique," However, " there be some French poets will 
affooid excellent entertainment specially Du BiûiAS, and 
'twere not amisse to give a slight salute to Ronsard and 
Desportes, and the late Théophile.^ And touching poets, 
they must be used like flowers, some must only be smelt into, 
but some are good to be thrown into alimbique to be Distilled." 

The student is likewise admoniahed to make a collection 
of French proverbs, and translate from English into French — 
the most difScult task in learning the language, " for to trans- 
late another tongue into English is not hard or profitable." 
Finally, " for Simdayes and Holydayes, there bee many 
» /.«. Théophile de Vian. 
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TreaaurieB of Derotion in tiie French Tongue, full of patheticall 
ejaoulationa, and Heavenly raptures, and his closet must 
not be withoat some of these. . . . Peter du Moulin hath 
many fine pieces to this purpose, du Pleasis, Allenoour and 
others. And let liim be coorersant with such bookes only 
on Sundayes and not mingle humane studies with them. 
His closet must be his Rendez-vous whensoever hee ia sur- 
prized with any fit of perverseness, as thoughts of Country 
or Kindred will often affect one." 

Having acquired some knowledge of French in this retire- 
ment, " hee may then adventure upon Paris, and the Court, 
and visit Ambassadours," and go in the Ixain of some young 
nobleman. In addition he should enter into the life of the 
town, read the weekly gazettes and newspapers, " and it were 
not amisse for him to spend some time in the New Academy, 
erected lately by the French Cardinall Richelieu, where all 
the sciences are read in the French tongue which is done of 
purpose to refine and enrich the Language." He may also 
frequent one of the divers Academies in Paris, for private 
gentlemen and cadets. 

It was also customai'y to make either the Grand or the 
Petit Tout of France, after the period of studious retirement. 
The Orand Tour included Lyons, Marseilles, Tonlonse, Bor- 
deaux, and Paris ; the Petit Tow, Paris, Tours, and Poitiers.* 
Paris, we can guess, was the chief attraction to moat young 
Englishmen of family and fortune. Dryden thus describes 
the education of a young gentleman of fashion : ^ " Your 
father sent you into France at twelve years old, bred you up 
at Paris, first at a college and then at an Academy." Much 
importance was attached to a course of study at the University 
there, and many recognized the advantages gained therefrom. 
But on the other hand there were not a few complaints of the 
dangers of lack of discipline and the company of dissolute 
scholars, and still more, of the neglect of all serious study. 
Clarendon * assures us that many English travellers never 
saw ttie University nor knew in what part of Paris it stood ; 
but " dedicate all that precious season only to Dancing and 
otiier exercises, which ia horribly to misspend it " ; with the 
result that when such a traveller returns to England, all his 
learning consists in wearing his dothea well, and he has at 

■ St. Maurice, Ouide Fiddk, 1072. 

* Limbermnn or thi Kind Kteper, Âot L Se. L 

■ On Eimaiioti. UiBa«llan«oiiB Worki, 1761, pp. 32t-a, 
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least one French fellow to wait upon him and comb his periwig. 
He is a " most accompliah'd Harlequin : " ^ 

Drest ia a tawdrej suit, at Paris made. 
For which he more than twice the v^ne paid. 
French bia attendants, French alone his mouth 
Can speak, hia native Uagnage is onooath. 
If to the ladies he doth make advance, 
Hia v«i7 looks mast have the air ol France. 

Snch being the case, Admiral Penn tiiought well to send hia 
son William to France ^ in tiie hope that the brilliant life 
there would make him forget the Quaker sympathies formed 
at Oxford.^ The plan succeeded for the time being ; Penn 
returned " a most modish person, a fine Gentleman, with all 
the latest French fashions," and Fepys* reports that he per- 
ceived " something of learning he hath got, but a great deale, 
if not too much of the vanity of the French garbe and afiected 
manner of speech and gait. I fear all real profit he hath 
made of his travel will signify little." 

No doubt many " raw young travellers " did " waste their 
time abroad in gallantry, ignorant for the most part of foreign 
languages, and no recommendation to their own country."' 
Costeker in The Compleai Education of a Young Nobleman 
pictures what the young traveller abroad often is, and what 
he might be. To begin with, " the utmost of his thoughts 
and ideas are confined to the more fashionable part of àiees." 
Then, " according to custom, our Bean is designed to Travel ; 
the Tour proposed is to France, Italy and 8pain. Were I 
to act the part of an impartial Inquisitor I would ask for 
what Î Why, most undoubtedly, I might expect to be 
answered, to see the World again and perfect his Studies, and 
bythatmetuis compleat the fine Gentleman. Thus equiped 
with a fine Estate, little Learning, and lesB Sense, and 
intirely ignorant of all Languages but his own, he launches 
into a foreign Nation, without the least knowledge of his own, 
where the sharpers will find him out, discover his IntâUects, 
and make the most of him ; they besiege him with fulsome 
Adulation, against which his feminine refined Understanding 

< Satire against tiit FreTich, 1691. 

* Webb, The Pentu and Peiaùnglonê of Hit aevmtttali CetOmy in Heir DomtMie and 
Stligiinu Life, 1867, p. 154. 

' Gibbon, on Ha oontrATj, vox Heat to die haoBO of (i putor of lAuunne, in ti» 
hope that be woold abjnre the dooCrinei <rf Boman CaihoUoum, wliioh he Ikad aSeoMd 
■t the «une Uuirenitf . * Diarg, Angoal 26 ud 27, 1664 ; AngOBt SO, 1664. 

' D. Fordfce, Dialogna on Sducalion, IT4A, i. p. 117. 
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Ib too weak to resist. I will not dwell loi^ upon the Bobject 
of his stay there, supposing he has made his Tour, and seen 
all the most remarkable and wondrous curiosities of those 
Nations, he returns a little better than he went, except for 
smattering a Uttle of the tongues, and can givB us but as bad 
and imperfect (ui Account of their nation as he was capable 
of giving them of oora ; all the Advantage he brings from 
thence is (heir Modes and Vices . . . the incommoding a 
French Peruke "nmanfi the Bow at once."^ And next to 
himself he " loves best anyone who will call him a Bel Esprit." 
How difEerent a picture from that of the traveller which is 
painted as a model to young Englishmen : at the age of 
twenty he goes abroad for two years, after having acquired 
a true knowledge of his own nation and made himself master 
of French and Latin. He is capable of learning more in a 
month than another ignorant ol languages can in twelve. 
" I am confident were all our young Noblemen educated in 
this manner the Fr^ich Court would no longer bee esteem'd 
the Residence of Politeness and Belles Lettres but most then 
yield to the British one in many degrees, by reason our young 
Gentlemen would not only be perfect Masters in their exterior 
but intellectual Perfections, and England will then be fam'd 
for the Excelloioy of Manners and Politeness as it is now for 
the incomparable Beauty of the Ladies." * 

Sir John Reresby's account of how he spent bis time 
abroad may be given as a fairly typical example.^ He went 
to France, in company with Mr. Leech, his governor, in 1654. 
They travelled from Rye to Dieppe, and thence to Paris, 
passing through Rouen. Their stay at Paris was very short, 
as Reresby found the great resort of his countrymen there a 
great " prevention " to learning the language. " I stayed no 
longer in Paris," he tails us, " than to get my clothes, and to 
receive my bills of exchange, and so went to live in a pension 
or boarding house at Blois. ... I employed my time here 
in learning the language, the guitar and dancing, till July, 
and then, there having been some likelihood of a quarrel 
between me and a Dutch gentleman in the same house, my 
govemour prevailed with me to go and live at Saumur.* . . . 

> Tht Cimplvil EdvcalioK of a Toimg Sobitman, 1723, pp. 13 and 14. 

* Coatekei, op. at. pp. SCMSl. 

* Uanoirtof Sir John Beraby. 1834-1689, jMiiioa, I8T5, pp. 29 tjs., md Mtmoirt 
and TravtU of Sir Join Sereibs, LoadoD, 1901, p. 21. 

* TnTdUiig b; boat on the Loire, m ma uiul, uid piaiiig by Toun. Tbey «sr 
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Ât Saumor in addition to the exercises I learnt at Blois, I 
learned to fence, and to play o{ the Inte, Besides that I 
studied philosophy and the mathematicks, with my governor, 
who read lectures of each to me every other day. After eight 
months' stay I had got eo much of the lai^uage to be able to 
converse with some ladies of the town, especially the daughters 
of one M. du Plessia. ... In the month of April I began to 
make the little tour or circuit of France, and returned to 
Saumur after some six weeks' absence. In Jxily, I went 
(desirous to avoid much English company resident at 8aumur) 
to Le Mans, the capital town of Mayence, with the two Mr. 
Leeches and one Mi. Butler. We lodged, and were in pension 
at the paj^on's or minister's house ; there were there no 
Bb^uigers. There were several Frendi persons of quality 
that lived there at that time, as the Marquis de Cogne's widow, 
the Marquis de Yerdun, and several others, who made us 
partakers of the pastimes and diversions of the place. All 
that winter few weeks did pass, that there were not balls 
three times at the least, and we had the freer access by reason 
that the women were more numerous than the men. I 
stayed there till April 1656, and then returned to Saumur 
with my Governor alone." After staying there for some time, 
Reresby dismissed his governor and made a tour in Italy. 
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GALLOMANIA AFTEE THE EESTORATION 

Teeb French teachers of London at the time of the Beatora- 
tion, chief amongst whom were Claude Mauger, Paul Festeau, 
Pierre I^ainé, and Guillaume Herbert, all ui^ed students to 
travel in France as a means of completing the knowledge of 
French acquired in England ; yet at the same time they 
naturally and in their own interest» lay emphasis on the 
facilities for learning the language in England, especially 
after the Restoration, when, to use Mauger's words, there 
was a little Fiance in London, as well as a little England in 
Paris ; " there being so great a correspondence between the 
two Courts of England and France that we see here continually 
the Lords of the latter, aa they see at Paris persons of quality 
of the former, besides an inanity of others going and coming 
from thence." This indeed was the period in which Franco- 
mania reached its height in England. Durii^ the Common- 
wealth the English Court and many of the nobility and gentry 
had sojourned in France, and returned thence imbued with 
admiration for everything French. This admiration was 
intensified by the universal popularity of the French language 
and French faahions. Gentlemen from all parte of Europe 
repaired to France to learn the langua^and " frenchify " their 
manners. Fiance was the country to which English gentle- 
men resorted " to get their breeding " ; and the Chancellor 
Clarendon held that their manners were much improved by 
the contact. On the other liand, French men and women of 
the same class came to the English Court in larger numbers 
than ever before. Some returned with their English friends 
at tlie Restoration. Otliers followed later, for the English 
Court offered more attractions to pleasure-seekers than did 
the French Court, now nnder the influence of Madame de 
Maintenon. 
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The indignatioii and dismay aroused in France by the 
ezecation of Charles I.^ made the welcome offered to the 
royalist emigrante all the wartnar in the first instance. We 
are told that Paris, and indeed all France, was foil of loyal 
fugitives.' The exiled English Court was sheltered at the 
Louvre and the Palais Boyal in tum.^ The queen arrived 
in her native land in 1644, and shorUy afterwards came Prince 
Charles, then about sixteen years old, and James, the young 
Doke of York. Mile, de Montpensier, the grand-daughter 
of Henry IV., remarks on the French of the two young 
princes. James, she thought, spoke the language with ease, 
uid very well indeed, and Mademoiselle was no lenient oriiâc* 
But Charles had not drawn as much profit from the lessons 
received in England.' He found the proQunciati<Hi an almost 
insuperable difficulty, stanmiered and hesitated, and during 
the early part of his stay remained almost mute for want of 
words. Mademoiselle says he could not utter one intelligible 
sentence in French, though he understood all she said to him. 
Charles, however, soon felt the benefit of his sojourn abroad. 
When he returned to France from Holland in 1648, he had 
already made much progress and answered the French king 
readily in French, when that monarch inquired about the 
horses and dogs of the Piànce of Orange. He was ready 
enough to talk of hunting in French, but when the queen 
wished to know about the progress of his affairs, and to ti^ 
of seriouB matters, he excused himself, deolaring he could not 
speak French.*' He would aleo sit silent for long periods in 
Mile, de Montpensier's presence, and only ventured to convey 
his compliments to her through Lord Jermyn, one of the chief 
counsellors of Charles I., who remained in the service of the 
queen during her exile in France. But the princess was 

' Eipreued in the LeUrtt of Gny Fstin, and nnmeroos pamphleU pnbliabed at the 
time. * Erelyu, Diary, Sept. 1, 1660. 

^ In the Journal de voyage de deux jeunej HdRandaie A Farie, 2656-58 (ed. A. P, 
Fangiw, 2nd éd., PsriB. ISBBI, there ie aome inlormation ooncerniog the exiled Conit. 
The lewilier Idiné mentions a Itid; in the suite of the exiled qaeea in bia Diatogua. 

* Mimmna, 4 toIb., Paris, ISfiB. L pp. 102. 137. 225, ato. 

^ Supra, pp. 202 9^. 

' After the Reetoration be would also try to get out of a difficult sitoation on the 
aame plea. He tallieâ Fnnoh freely to Ulle. de Keronaille. Hawever, Then the Fieooh 
Ambassador, Courtin, wished to discus* with him the nagotiatiooa iritb the Ihitab, 
be exoused himself on the ground that be bad forgotten nearly all bis Frenob ainee hii 
ntnrn to England. And asked for delay to leâeot on anything propoeed in that longnage. 
He offered the same exaase for his ConnaU, but ComiiD retorted that many of thun 
■poke French as well aa English. Cp. J. J, jDasennd. A French A mbauoffor at tltt 
Comrt o/ Chariti IL, London, 1892, p. 113. 
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delated to see s great improvement in his speaking of the 
language at the time of his return from the expedition into 
Scotland, and the fatal battle of Worcester. He forgot his 
shyness and spoke French well, relating to her the thrilling 
story of hia escape, and how he was " furieosement ennuyé " 
in Scotland, where t^ey think it a Bin to listen to a violin. 
He was also able to make the princess very pretty compliments 
in French, and on these occaaione, she remarks, he spoke 
the language particularly well.* 

Charles is even said to have gone incognito to several 
' French reformed churches during his stay in France. The 
presMioe of Cromwell's ambassador prevented his going to 
the famous church of Charenton, bat he went to others. 
On one occasion he listened to the sermon in ihe Protestant 
chnrch of La Rochelle, in company with the Duke of Ormond, 
and expressed his satisfaction to one or two of the congr^ation 
to whom he revealed his identity.* 

Many other Englishmen improved their French during their 
enforced stay on the Continent. Most of the high ofSoials 
of the Court of Charles I., the courtiers, nobles, and gentle- 
men round the king, spent the greater part of the interreg- 
num in Paris, although some of ihem were disturbed by the 
French understanding with Cromwell in 1656. John Evelyn' 
enumerates most of the distinguished Englishmen he met in 
France,* and remarks on the number of French courtiers 
who paid their respects to the king (Charles U.) ; he himself 
kissed His Majesty's hand at St. Germain's. French courtiers 
had free intercourse with tJie English at concerts, festive, 
and other ent^tainments.* They also met at the Academies so 
fashionable at the time. On the 13tli March 1650, for instance, 
Evelyn witnessed a " triumph " in Mr. Del Campo's Academy, 
where " divers of the French and English noblesse, especially 

poHoit ù bien fi&uçoi£| fin l«naat oefl propoi-là, gi 

■a lADgne (Ia longue de Taraonr) Il oublioib !& b 

moi : oar les aatrw ne l'entendirent pu si bien " (Mémeim, td. al. i. p. 3Î2). 

' Lettre ie M. de L'AnQlt & un de «> anw toadvtnt la rdigion ilu térimtivK rof 
SAnsleUrTt. Geneva ?, 1660, p. 18. 

• Erelyli was ia Fiance in 1S43, on liii way to itudy «latomy at Padna, and again 
in 1646^7 on hii retain, and yet again in 1649. 

• Lead High Treainrer Cottiogton, Sii Bd. Hjde, elo. ; ep. Diary, Ang. 1 aad IS, 
Sept 7, 12. 13, Oot i. 7. 1U9, eto. 

• Uku the Kins invited the Prinee of Coadé to anpper at St. Oond , . . " when 
I «aw a [amow (teOnis) matoh betwixt Hona. Banmann aod CoIddbI Cooka, and ao 
tetnmed to Paris." Bviija, Diary, Sepi 13, IM9. 
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my Lord of Ossory, and Richard, eOns to the Marquis of 
Ormond (afterwards Duke), did their exercises on horseback 
in noble equipage before a world of spectators and great 
persons, men and ladles." And again, on the 24th of May, 
he writes, " we were invited by the Noble Academies to 
a running, where were many brave horses, gallants and 
ladies, my Lord Stanhope entertaining as with a collation." 
The king's brother, the young Duke of Gloucester, set the 
example by daily attending one of these academies. Sir 
Joim Beresby, that time-serving politician, has also left an 
account of his journey in France during the Commonwealth. - 
On his arrival at Fans lq 1654 he saw the king, the Duke 
of York, and Prince Rupert playing at billiards in the Palais 
Royal ; " but was incognito, it being crime sufficient the 
waiting upon His Majesty to have caused the sequestration 
of his estates." ^ Reresby was again in France in 1ÔS9, and 
was well received by Henrietta Maria. Almost alone of the 
English exiles. Sir Edward Hyde, the Chancellor, who found 
the discomforts of the exiled Court very great, failed to become 
a fluent speaker of French, ohieây because he was unable to 
overcome the difficulties of the pronunciation. After the 
Restoration he was the one high official of the Ei^ish Court 
who did not speak the language with fluency. It was not 
till the time of his exile in France, after his disgrace in 
1668, that he mastered the language sufficiently to read its 
literature ; but he still found " many inconveniences " in 
speaking it.^ 

Men of letters formed a considerable section of the Eng- 
lish colony in France. Waller, Denham, Cowley, Davenant, 
Hobbes, Killigrew, Shirley, Fanshawe, Crashaw, etc., and later 
Roscommon, Rochester, Buckingham, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, 
and others Uved in France, and some mixed freely in French 
literary circles, then centring round the Hôtel de Rambouillet, 
and such names as those of Malherbe, Vaugelas, Corneille, 
Bossuet, Scudéry, La Calprenède. English literature of the 
Restoration gives ample proof of their famiharity with boUi 
the language and literature of their hosts.^ Waller, for in- 
stance, after spending some time at Rouen, moved to Paris, 

< MoHoin of Sir J<An Saahy of Thribaçk, Bart., M.P. for York, tie, 1834-1689, 
ed. J. J. Caitwiight, London, ISTfi, pp. 26, 43 (op. pp. 3S6 tqq., ropra). 

■ Sir Henr; Cr^ke, Life of Bdaari, Sari of Clanndan. IBll, ii. pp. 321 j;;. 

* W. Hurey-JelUe, La Bourcea du ThêOln an^oit à F^oqut dt la JiMtanraJiM, 
Farà. IW6, pp. 37 tqq. 
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where lie lived " in great Erplmaoor and hospitality." ^ Cowley, 
who had followed the qaeen to Paris, became seoretaiy to 
Lord Jennyn, afterwards Earl of St. Albans, and deciphered 
the letters which passed between the king and queen of 
England. The dnunatist Davenant was twice in France, 
where he remained several years <m his second visit. Hobbes, 
who for many years acted as a travelling tatot, made his 
mivh in iha philosophie circles of Paris, and knew Mersenne, 
SorbiÀre, and Gassendi. He Sed to Paris daring the civil 
wars, and for a time was engaged in teaching arithmetic to 
the Prince of Wales,* 

Among the many children sent to France for education 
during the Civil War and Commonwealth were several future 
literary men. Both Vanbruj^ and Wycherley were brought 
up in this way. At the age of fifteen Wycherley was " sent 
for edacati<Hi to the Western parts of France, either to Sain< 
tonges or the Angoumois. His abode there was either upon 
the Banks of tiie Charente, or very little remov'd from it. 
And he had there ^e Happiness to be in the neighbourhood 
of one of the most accomplish'd Ladies of ttie Court of France, 
Mme. de Montausier, whom Voiture has made famous by 
several very ingenious letters, the most of which were writ 
to her when she was a Maid, and call'd Mile, de Rambouillet. 
I have heard Mr. Wycherley say he was often admitted to 
the Conversation of that lady, who us'd to call him the Little 
Hugenot : and that young as he was*, hewas equally pleased with 
the Beauty of her Mind, and with the Graces of her person." * 

One of the young royalists who received his education in 
France during the Commonwealth so completely mastered 
the French language that he gained an important place among 
French men of letters : the famous Anthony Hamilton, the 
author of short stories in French * — masterpieces in the light 
vein^ — and of the well-known life of his gallant brother .in-law, 

» Eyelyn ïisitod Waller BBvaral fimes. 

> Erelyn met Habbea at Paru in September 16S0. 

* DeruuB. Original LeUtrs, familiar, moral and erUieal, London, 1723, L p. SIG. 
At ■ laUr date he via agaia in Franco for reoaooi of health. The king gave him 
£500 to pay the aipennea ot a jonmey to the South of I^noe. He was at Montpellier 
from the winter of ISTS to the ipring oi 16W. 

* ". . . cette langue dont il savait tontea lea pins déliealea naaonroea engiioe.an 
malice plaisante et en ironie." Cf. Sayona, RiaUnn ds la Uttératurejrantaiit à Vttranger. 

* " Hamilton dana le Boote (aays Sayom, op. eit. ) l'emporte sur Voltaire qui eut 
ét£ le pTemier.ai au heu de se jeter dana lea aJlâgorieflphnoflOpbiqneaila' était abandonner 
comme notre Éooeeai% au plaisir plus ionooent de laiBBer courir aon imagination et B4 
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the Comte de Grammont, which gives a vivid picture of the 
life at the Court of Charles 11. Hamilton has beea placed 
second only to Vcdtaire as a representative of the e^Ht 
français.^ 

At the Restoration, Hamilton retimied to England with 
the rest of the English emigrants, together with a considerable 
number of I^ceachmen who had attached themselves to the 
English Court. He was followed two yeais later by the hero 
of his Mémoires,* the Comte de Grammont, who pnmounoed 
the EngUsb Court so like that of France in manners and 
conversation that he could hardly realize he was in another 
country,* French was the language freely used by the 
English emigrants on their return to London, and by others 
in imitation of them. " French is the most in use," wrote 
William Higford in the year of the Restoration, " a most 
sweet tongue called the Woman's tongue, and as I think for 
the addrrâs from the servant to the mistresst and from the 
servant to the soveraigne, tiiere is no sweeter nor more civil." * 
The use of the French language was spreading all over Europe, 
but nowhere was it so popular as in England : " indeed it is 
most alamode and best pleases the ladies and we cannot 
deny but Messieurs of France are excellent wits." ' 

The presence of so many of these meaateura in London 
intensified the already strong French atmosphere. Several 
famous names occur in the list of French ladies and gentle- 
men who took up their abode in En|^and at this time. Shortly 
before De Grammont, St. Evremond had arrived in England, 
where he spent over thirty years, and died in 1703. Both 
played important parts in the social life of the time. De 

1 Tbe Scotch Ghevalier ds lUauay (1686-1743), the friend of Fénelon, alio wro(« 
Fnimh with temaikahle purity. Hia beat known work is Let Foyoffei dt Gynu avee 
iin diêeoun aw ia m^timiogie <Puis, 1727 ; Iioodoa. 1730], At ■ later dat» Thomu 
Halea (1740 T-ITSO), known u d'EUe, d'Hell, or Doll, a. French dramatist of English 
birth, alBo mftdo himself & name in fl^eiioh Hteratore (Sylvain van de Weyer. Les 
AnglaU qui ont icril en fnmçaii, HisoeUaaies, Plillobibton Soo,. 1SS4, vol. i.). 

■ Hamilton. Mémâra du Comit de Qravwwml. Histoire aitvmrtiue de la Cour dt 
Charia II, éd. B. Piftean, Paris, 1S76, Ptefaee. Voltaire often quoted tJ» beginoiog 
of Le Bélier ss a mod^ of style. 

Toyoit le plus aoUTeol, qa'i! ne Ini paroisaoit pas qu'il eut ohangé de pais. Tont oe 
qui peut occnper Dn homme de son humebr s'offroit partent uni diven peashaas qui 
l^entr^noient, eome si les plaisirs de la cour de Franoe l'eussent quitta pour l'aooom- 
pagner dans son exil " (Mimoira, ei. cit. p. 83). Qrammont had been bantabed fmn 
the French Court ou aooDont of a preeumptuoBs love aSslr. 

* Irtriitaiim oj a Otnttmtan, Itmàoa, 1660. p. gS. The book first appeared as 
InetitHtirms, or Advice ta kia Orandeon, in ISSB. 

' J. Smith, Qrammatka ÇwRimliivitt», 1674. 
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Grammont especially was very popular. He recei^d a wann 
welcome at Court, where he met many old friends and was 
overwhelmed with hospitality ; to make an engagement with 
htm it was necessary to see him a fortn^ht beforehtuid. 
He himself added to the Court festivities hy giving French 
entertainments in the Parisian style. 

At the numerous festivities held in honour of De Grammont, 
St. Ëvremond^ was almost, invariably one of the guests. He 
soon became the centre of a coterie, half English and half 
French, including his literary companion the Dutchman 
Vossius, Canon of Windsor, the French doctor Le Fèvre, pro- 
fessor of chemistry to Charles II.,' and the learned Huguenot 
Henri Justel, who had charge of the royal library at St. James's. 
What contributed most to reconcile St. Evremond to his life 
in England, however, was the arrival of Hortense Mancini, 
Dachesee de Mazarin, niece of the cardinal. The French 
ambassador Courtin said England was the refuge of French 
wives who had quarrelled with their husbands, and the 
Duchesse was one of these.' In her salon St. Evremond met 
the most dislmguished Englishmen and foreign ministers of 
the day. He saw her daily, and she inspired much of his 
best work. There, too, met French Catholics, Huguenots, 
and Englishmen, free from all relions prejudice, and 
talked of the subjects which interested them most. An- 
other of Mazarin's nieces, the Duchesse de Bouillon,* was 
also in London tor a time, and received in her salon Waller, 
St. Evremond, and others ; at one time there was a possibility 
of La Fontaine joining her circle. La Fontaine seems to have 
felt some interest in England and the English, who, he says, 

pensent profondément; 
Leur esprit, en cela, suit leur tempérament. 
GreuBant dans les sujets, et forts d'expériences. 
Eh étendent partout l'empire des sciences. 

To Mrs. Harvey, sister of Lord Montagu and friend of the 
Duchess of Mazarin, he dedicated his fable Le Renard Anglais. 

' Sajous, op. cil, ii. oh. it. 

' Evelyn onoe Bcoompanied HisMsjcsty "to M. Favre to see his preparation for (he 
oompoiition of Sir Walter Balwgt's laie oordial," when the obomist made a learned 
discoutse in French on the nsture ol each ingredient. 

* ficDue Historique, xxii., Sept-Oot. 1886. p. 2fi. 

* J. J. Joaaerand, Skakiiptart in Franoe, London. 1399. pp. 132, 136, 136. Ume. 
d'Auinoy, tba fairy-tale viiter and antbonu of the MAmoires de Za cour d'Anffieierre. 
«a< sbo among the Fienoh ladiee in London at this time. 
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Both ^t. Evremond and the Duchess of M&zarin ended 
their days in Engluid.' St. Evremoiid enjoyed the favour of 
three English kings. Charles 11. gave him a pension, and 
when William III. dined with one of his courtiers, he is said 
to have always stipulated that the French writer should be of 
the party, as he took great delight in his conversation. Though 
St, Evremond received permission in 1689 to return to his 
native land, he did not avail himself of the oSer, preferring 
to rem^n in the midst of his English friends, who were accus- 
tomed to his ways and manners and his peculiarities." But 
during the whole of his thirty years' stay in England he made 
no attempt to speak English. French was the language in 
which he and the rest of his countrymen carried on their daily 
intercourse with their hosts. 

Pepys also refers frequently to the Frenchmen he met in 
London.* On one occasion at the Cockpit his attention was 
diverted from the stage by a group of loquacious French- 
men in a box, who, not understanding English, were amusing 
themselves by asking a pretty lady, who knew both Iwi- 
guages, what the actors said. " Lord I what sport they 
made I " says Pepys. On another occasion at Whitehall he 
met a very communicative Frenchman with one eye, who 
shared a coach with him, and told him the history of his own 
life " without asking." 

Covent Garden, we are told, was the favourite resort of 
the French residents, " nearer the Court, than the Exchange."* 
Their presence, however, was not confined to Court circles; 
for the French were beginning to take an interest in England 
and to visit the country,' although, as yet, their curiosity had 
not extended to the languie. In a few cases English 
was studied. Mauger even tells us that several of his con- 
temporaries learnt it in France. It is certain that some 
employed the services of the French teachers of London, 
who were willing to teach their newly acquired language to 
their countrymen ; for this purpose the practice of attach- 
ing English grammars to French ones — a combination first 
instituted by Mauger, who urged the French and English to 

1 St. Eviemond irss boned at Westminster at tbe age of oinely-aae. Tbe Dnoheaa 
died St Chelsea in 1690. 

• In ■ letter to Joalel lie apoke of the Thames aa " noalre Thamiso." 

* Evelyn's Diarj, likewi», l8 fnH of mentions of meetings with Prenohmeo. 

* Sorbiire, Edaiioa d'un eoyoje en Anglttem . . ., Pari», 1664, p. 32. 

• Cp. Ob. Bastide, Aaflait et Françait du 17' liide, Paris, 1913. 
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avail themselves of this opportunity of exchanging lessons — 
became more and more common as the seventeenth century 
drew to its close. 'In the meanwhile guide-books ^ and rela- 
tions of travel in England appeared. The writer" of one of 
these, M. Payen," remarks on the great number of strainers, 
especially Frenchmen, in London.* At the time of the 
Restoration, however, the chief signlâcance of their presence 
Ues in the need they created for the English to speak French. 

The great demand for everything French, including the 
language, offered an opening for many Frenchmen in London ; 
for all the men and women of fashion were not in the position 
of De Grammont, who sent his valet, Thermes, to France every 
week to bring back the latest fashions from Paris. " Kothii^ 
will go down with the town now," writes a contemporary 
author, " but French fashions, French dancing, French songs, 
French servants, French wines, French kickshaws, and now 
and then French sawce come in among them, and so no 
doubt but French doctors may be in esteem too." • In 
almost every book written at the time there is some reference 
to the mania for French fashions. And some time later the 
Abbé Le Blanc relates how, on one occasion in England, a self- 
satisâed Englishman taunted him thus : " II faut que votre 
pays soit bien pauvre, puisque tant de gens sont obligés de le 
quitter pour chercher à vivre en celui-ci. C'est vous qui nous 
fournissez de Mitres à danser, de Perruquiers, de Tailleurs, 
et de Valets de chambre : et nous voua devons cette justice, 
pour la Frisure ou pour le Menuet, les François l'emportent 
sur toutes les autres Nations. Je ne comprens pas comment 
on aime si fort la Danse dans un Pays où l'on a si peu sujet 
de rire. N'est-il pas triste, par exemple, de ne cultiver vos 
Vignes que pour nous ? " ^ 

Regarding the French voleta and femmes de chamJ)re in 
London, the Abbé writes : " Il n'est pas étonnant que l'on 
toouve en Angleterre tant de Domestiques François. A 
Londres on se plait à parler notre Laïque, on copie nos usages, 
on imite nos mœurs : ils entretiennent du moins dans nos 
manières ceux qui les aiment : et les Anglois les payent à 

^ JoHerand, Shakapeare in France, p. 136. note 2. 

* La Voyagt» de M. Payen, Paria, 1867. 

■ Hangar oâlla LoodoQ " ana des merreillea dn moode. Ou 7 nent de tous aAt«s, 
pour «dmirer ba mugnifiaeDoe." 

* Th* laàiti CaUclàm, 1703. 

* J. B. Le BUao, Laen» iTtin J'mnfat^ i La Haye, 174S, iii. p. 67. 
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proportion de l'ntilitë qn'ila en retirent." ^ We are told that the 
French lackey was " as misohievous all the year as a London 
apprentice on Shrove Tuesday " ; * yet he was indispensable : 

His Lordsliip's Valet must be bred in France, 
Ot else he is a clown without Pretence : 
The English Blackheads are in dxeae so coarse, 
They're fit fox nothing but to rub a horse. 
Her Ladyship's ill manner'd or ill bred, 
Whose Woman Confident or Chamber Haid, 
Did not in France sack in her first breath'd Ail, 
Or did not gain her education there.' 

French cooks were also in great demand, and it was a point 
of gentility to dine at one of the French ordinariee. Thus 
Briske, in Shadwell's Humourista, is condemned as " a fellow 
that never wore a noble or polite garniture, or a. white periwig, 
one that has not a bit of interest at Chatelin's, or ever ate a good 
fricacy, sup, or ragonst in his life " ; for now, " like the French 
we dress, like Frenchmen eat." " Substantial beef " is "boil'd 
in vain," and " onr boards are profaned with fricassee " : * 

Our cooks in dressing have no skill at all, 
FreQoh cooks are only of the modish stamp. 

Fepys did not care for the new French restaurants. At the 
most popular, Chatelin's,' he says, they serve a " damned base 
dinner at the charge of 8s. 6d " He preferred the old English 
ordinaries where English food was given a French name. 
Yet he admits that at the French houses the table is covered 
and the glasses clean, all in the French maimer ; and when 
he dined with his patrons of the Admiralty, he usually was 
given a " fine French dinner." ' 

As to the French dancing-master, he is a " very Paladin 

^ Ibid- i. p. 145. Mrs. Pepya asBÛted Lady Sandwloh to find a fïenoh maid 
(Diary. Not. 10, 1660), and was herself very deairoua ot one. 

The prejudiced ButJedge wril«a nearly a eentury later ; " As the tower olonea of 
the French are &o enmpletely qoaliGed for DomcsticB, it ia not Burprieing that inch 
aamerous fjoloflïes of Freneh naUia de chambre, oaoka and footmen are planted all 
over Europe : and that the nobUity and fashionable people of bo many countiiea 
shew an avowed FropenBity to Prefer them «Ten to their fellow natives " lAcamnl of 
(AeCiorasltranrfSfonnn-jo/We/'reMA. 1770, pLii. p. 172). 

' Pleoknoe, CharaOera . . . (1666), London. 1673. p. 8. "Tboy (the Frenoh) 
have gained bû much influence over tho EnglUh Fops that they furnish them with their 
FrenchPuppydogsfor Vaielsde Ghambrt" {FrenchCimiiiror, 1678). Addiaoa (Speclaier, 
No. U) says he retnembeiB the lime when some well-bred Engtishwomen kept s raJd 
de chanibre ** beoatue, foifiooth, they were more handy than one of their own aux." 

■ Satire on lit French, lesi. Repiintod aa the Bahom h la Mode, 1701. 

* Satirieai B^Uctiont, 1707. 3nl pt. 

' Cp. Wycheriey, Country Wife. Act I, So. 1. 

• Diaty, Oct IB, 1663; May 30, 1665,- Uay 12. 1667) Feb. IS, Uarch 13 and 
26, 1668. 
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of France when he comes into England once, ^ere he has the 
Regimen of the Lsdiee leges and is the sole Fedagoge of their 
feet, teachii^ them the French Language, as veil as the 
French Pace." ^ French mnsic was also the vi^ue. We are 
told that during the reign of Charles II. " all muMck affected 
by the bean mond ran in the firench way." ' John Bannester, 
the first violin to the king, is scud to have lost his post ^ for 
having upheld, within the hearing of His Majesty, that the 
English musicians were superior to the French. Soon after 
the liestoration, Charles on one occasion gave great umbrage 
to the Enghsh musicians by making them stop their per- 
formance and bidding the French mnsic play instead. 

In the same way the French tailor is " the King of Fashions 
and Emperor of the Mode, not oneiy in France, but most of its 
Neighboring Nations, and his Laws are received where the 
King of France's will not pass " ; * and thus the French 

Now giv« us lam for pantalons, 

The length of breeches and the gathers. 

Port-cannons, periwigs and feathers.' 

There was a French peddling woman at Court, Mile. Le Boord, 
who " us'd to bring peticoates, and fanns and baubles out 
of France to the Ladys," * and whose opinion had great weight. 
De Grammont won the favour of the English ladies by liaving 
French trinkets sent them from France. " Let the fashion 
be French, 'tis no matter what the oloth be," ' Travellers 
from France were beset with questions as to the latest mode. 
Some devotees were said to receive weekly letters from France 
providing information on this subject.* At one moment 

' Flmknoe, Chatactert, p. 12. Pepjg describee & Frsnoh danoo at Coart (Dtarj, 
Mot. 16. 1606), which nu "not eitrsoidinariiy pleuing." He muoh admired the 
dancing of the young PiinceBU Muy, tanght by a, Fnnchman (Diary, March Z, 1608). 
The mailrtt d'arme» wen often ItsJiaaa and SpaJiiaids. There were protests 
BgaioBt the French and Italian singing tmd dsnoing " laDght hy the drega of Italy and 
Fnmoe" {Satmtvl Befitctûmi, J707). 

' Pepp'B Diary, ed. H. B. Whcatley, v. p. 332, note, and vL p. 187. 

' A Pisnohnian was appointed in Ilia ^aoe ; gp. Col. of State Papers, 1660-61, 
p. 7 ; IâS3~e4, pp. 214, 607. Children were sent to France to learn music Pepja did 
not like the " Fiench aira " (Diaty, July 27, 1661 ; June IS. 1666). 

* Sleoknoe, OionwfeM, p. 48, Ftenohgardene™ [CaJ. Stole Poper«,JS6/-«a, pp. 17S. 
294) and French barbers were also in farour. Fepys went to the Fieoeh pewteier's 
(Uarvh 13, 1667-8). ' S. Butler, Hudibras. 

' Evelyn, Diary, March 1671. ' Vincent, Toaity OaUarM Academy, 1674. 

' Op. Sedley, MuOrrry Garim (Sir J. Everyoang! '■Whioh ia the most k la 
mode right revered spark T points or laces 7 girdle or shoulder belts 7 What say jonjr 
letters ont of FrSDce I "). Thei« is hardly s comedy of the time «ithont some snob 
leterencea to Fnnoh fuhiona ; op, Etherege, Sir Fvpling FhtUer ; Shadwall, Bvmoiirt 
0} IKt Army, etc. 
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Ch&rles protested gainst the rage for French faahiona by 
adopting a simple garment after the Persian style, which was 
first worn at Court on the 18th October 1666. Divers gentle- 
men went so far as to wager that His Majesty would not 
persist in this change ; and when Louis XIV. retorted by 
ordering his pages to be attired in the same Persian garb, 
Cfharles withdrew. "It was a comely and manly attire," 
writes Evelyn, " too good to hold, it being impossible for na 
in good earnest to leave the Monsieurs' vanities long." ^ 
Francomania indeed was carried to extremes : 

And as Bome papila have been known 

In time to put Uieir tutors down. 

So onrs are often found t'ave got 

Hore tricks than ever thej were taught.' 

We are told of an " English captain that threw up his com- 
mission because his company would not exercise after the 
French Discipline," * Dryden even accuses the French of 
influencing the course of English politics : * 

The Hoi; Leagae 
Begot oni Cov'nant ; Guisarda got Whig, 
Whate'er our hot-brain'd sheriSa did advance. 
Was like our faahions, firet produced in France, 
And when worn out, well acourg'd and banniah'd there. 
Sent OTer, lite their godly Beggars, here. 

A French patent was said to authorize any crime.' " Now 
what a Devil 'tis should make ns so dote on these French," 
says Flecknoe,* and another writer adds : ' 

Our native speech we must forget e'er long 

To lesm the French that much more modish Tongae. 

Their language smoother is, hath pretty Aires, 

But ours is Qothick if compar'd with theirs. 

The French by aria of smooth insinuation 

Are now become the Darlings of the Nation. 

' ETOlyn, Diary, Oot. 18, 1668. Evelyn W bimeeU written & pamphlet called 
TytatinTu or Ihe Mode, an inTdoCive Bgainat " our orermuoli affeoting of French 
fmhion," in whloh he praised the comelinesB and osefulneAs of the Por^um style of 
ololhing. This be had presented to lie king : " I do not impute to this diseoune 
the change whiche soone happened, but it va£ an identity that I could not but take 
notice of " (Diary, Oct. 18 and 30, 1666). 

» Entier, Saiirt an am riàiadoua imiiili™ o/ (Ae French ; " A l'étranger on 

Mutait (iMtra. 1726). ' ¥rauh Conjuror, 1878. 

* DiK de Quite, Prologue ; cp. Prologue to Albioti and ACbanius ; 

" Then 'tis the mode of Fiance without whose Bnles 
None most presume to set np here u iools." 

* French money waa said to be most sucoeBatul in bribes. Farquhar, Oonilaat 
Couplt, iv. Ï. 

' Flecknoe, Characten, p. 13, ' SofiM agaimt *A< Frmeh, 1691, 
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The example was set at Court, where French was commonly 
in use, and where to be able to speak it well was a necessity 
and proof of good breeding. " Mark then, I makes 'em both 
speak French to show their breeding," says the aathor Boyea 
of Mb two kings in Buckingham's Behearaai.^ Sir John 
Reresby first attracted notice at Court by his âuent French. 
"It waa this summer," he writes in 1661, "that the Duke of 
York first took any particular notice of me. I happened to 
be in discourse with the French Ambassador and some other 
gentlemen of his nation, in the presence at Whitehall, and the 
Duke joined us, he being a great lover of the French tongue 
and kind to those who spoke it. The next night he talked 
with me a long while as he was at supper with the king." ' 
And Bereeby, with a keen eye for his own advancement, 
took advantage of this to secure the patronne of the Duke. 
He also tells us that the King, Duke, and French ambassador 
were very often merry and intimate together at Louise de 
Kerouaille's (now Duchess of Portsmoutii) lodgings,^ where 
French alone would be used, for it was an unknown thing for 
a French ambassador to speak Ei^lish. There was not a 
courtier* who did not speak French with ease. Clarendon 
alone excepted. 

The ladies of the Court were equally well versed in the 
language. When De Gram mont, who had made the acquaint- 
ance of most of the courtiers in France, came to make that of 
the ladies, he needed no interpreter, for all knew French — 
" assez pour s'expliquer et toutes entendaient le françois assez 
bien pour ce qu'on avait à leur dire." ' Amongst them was 
Miss Hamilton, Anthony's sister, who became De Grammont's 
wife,' and was much admired at the Court of Iiouis XIV. 
The accomplishments of Miss Stuart may be quoted as typical 
of the rest : " elle avoit dc la grâce, dansoit bien, parloit 
françois mieux que sa langue naturelle : elle étoit polie, 
possédoît cet air de parure après lequel on court et qu'on 
n'attrappe guères à moins de l'avoir pris en France dès sa 

I Aoted 1671 ; Act II. So. 2. 

* ifimoira, ed, cit. pp. Bi-62, * Ibid. p. 143. 

* Lûrd Katheif ord, for instance, hegi pordoa for hia Engliah, being more ftocnetomed 
ta the Prenoh tongue {Cal. 0/ Sla^ Papert, 1661-62, p. i). 

' n&miltoQ. op. ni. p. 82. 

* Ihs aloi7 goea that Gi&mmont vaa leaiing Englsnd withont muiTing ÏBm 
Hamilton. Then her brother orertook him and told him he had foigottm Aomething, 
vberaat be realiced his oversight and retotned to repair it. It is s^d that tiiis insident 
■applied Hdibe wilii the sabjeot ol his Mariagtfeni. 
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jeunesse."^ The le&st gifted lady of the Court v/aa Misa 
Blake, who " n'entendoit presque point le françoU." When 
the CounteBS of Berkshire recommended one of her near 
relatives as one of the queen's dressers, the fact that she had 
been twelve yeaxB in France, and coold apeak French exceed- 
ingly well, was mentioned as her chief qualification.^ The 
Portuguese queen ' was indeed oat <d place in her Frenchified 
Court. She could not speak French, and Spanisti was her 
means of intercourse with Charles U. and the Duke of York, 
who both spoke this languie fabiy well, and were able to 
act as interpreters between their French mother and the 
young queen. Catherine's Portuguese attire was the subject 
of much amusement, and her efforts to induce the ladies of 
the Court to adopt it were of no avail. James II., when he 
was an exile in France for the second time, told the nuns of 
Chaillot that she had endeavoured to prevail on King Charles 
to use his infiuence with them : " but the ladies dressed in 
the French fashions and would not hear of any other, con- 
stantly sending artificers and dressmakers to Parts to import 
the newest modes, as they do to this very day."* The 
country ladies caught the fashion as it was going out in 
London .' 

In many cases the passion for all things French became a 
mania with the ladies, as is frequently pictured in the drama 
of the time.' A Frenchified lady would have a French 
maid, " bom and bred in France, who could speak English 
but brokenly," with whom she would taUt a mixture of broken 
French and Englieh ; while many a one like Melantha of 
Dryden's Marriage à-la-mode.p doted on any new French word : 
" as fast as any bullion comes out of France, she coins it into 

1 Haiailton, op. ctl. p. 82. ' Cai, Slate Paper*, Dom., 1B61-62, p. 28. 

' Two gnmman foT Icïching Fartngnese greeted the nen queen. O» wu & 
PortHfftiat Qrammar in French and EDglish by iii. La Mdlière, a Ficnoh geatJenuui, 
1662 (Stçitltr of At Company of abitiontn, iL 307); and the gther, J. Howell's 
(TnHnmar for Ihe Sjanith or CaetHian tantôt tnilh tome tpedai renwrjb on the Portttgueu 
DialeO, with » desciiption of Spain and Portugal by way of guide. It waa dedioated 
to the queen. 

1 FTSgiuaut 1^ the Joonul of the CoDTent of C%aiIlot, in the seorst aichivea trf 
Ftanee. HAtel de Soabise. Quoted by Sliioklond in Lima of tie Qweu, I88S, ir. 

p. sea 

* Cp. Sedley. MtiOxTry Oardea. 

* Sooh OB lAdy Lorewell of -Farqnhai'a CorutojU CovpU x I^dy Fonoifiil m Vui- 
brngh'a Provotai wift ; Brome'i DamoifUe (1063) ; or Mn. Rich in Tlu Biau D^èalti 
(1700 Ï), 

' Tht fmuAified Ladt) naier in Parii wag the aame pven hei by Heniy Dell in hâ 
pUy, bued on Bryden'a uid printed 1767 and 176L 
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English, and runs mad in new French words." ^ She impor- 
tunes those returned from the tour in France, or who have 
correspondence with Parisians, to know the latest wordfl need 
in Paris. Her maid supplies her daily with a store of French 
words: 

Mdantka. . . . You *of yon, come produce yonr Morning's work. . . . 
0, my Venus I 14 or IS wordi to serve me s whole day 1 Let me die, 
St this nte I owmot Uat till night 1 Come resd your words. . . . 

Philolit. SottUu. 

Meiantha. StMiatt, bon. That's sn ezoelient woid to begin withal : 
as for exunple, he or she said a thousand notUia to me. Proceed. 

Philotiê. Fiffare : as what a figure of a man is there 1 Naivt and 
Ndiviti. 

MdoTitha. Nmvt t b.b how 1 

PhiloUt. Speaking of s thing that was naturally said : it was so TUiive. 
Or such an innocent piece of simplicitrf : 'twas Bvch a NaietU. 

And as Melantha becomes excited with hei new acquisitions, 
she bestows gifta on her maid at each new word. 

A new catechism ' for the ladies was invented on these lines : 

— Of what Nation are yon I 

•— English by birth : my education d la mode de France. 

— Who eonfirms yon I 

— Mademoiselle the French Mantua maker. 

We are told that the Frenchified lady was educated in 
a French boarding-school, by a French dancing master, a 
French singing master, and- a French waiting woman. " Be- 
fore I could speak English plain," she t«lls us, " I was taught 
to jabber French : and learnt to dance before I could go : 
in short I danced French dances at 8, sang French at 10, 
spoke it at 13, and before 15 could talk nothing else." 

Among the gentlemen à la mode, " to speak French like a 
magpie " was also the fashion : 

We shortly must our native speech forget 
And every man appear a French ooquett. 
Upon the Tongue otir English sounds not well, 
But — oh, monsieur, la langne fran;oise eat belle;* 

wrote a satirist of the time. And so the Fruicomaniacs, 
designated as beaux or English motmeura, became the subject 
for satire and ridicule. Their French was often not of a very 
high standard. Pepys met one of the monaieara, " full of his 

^ There iji a book called T?u Art of Affectation toaohing ladles to speak " in a silly 
■oft tone oF vgioe and tue all the foolish Frenoli words which will infallibly make yonr 
penoQ and coaTenatioa ohaimmg " (Ethere^, Sir Foplinff FbiUtr). 

' The Laiiet' CalecAùm, 1703 T * Safin agaiiui lit Frtaeh, 1691, p. 11 
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French," and pronounced it " not very good." Many, no 
doubt, had to be content " t' adom their English with IVenoh 
soraps." 

And while they idly think t' enriob, 
Adulterate their native speech : 
Foi, though to smatter ends ol Greek 
Or Latin be the rhétorique 
Of pedants counted and vainglorious. 
To smatter French is meritorioua, 
And to forget their mother tongue 
Or pntposely to apeak it wrong.* 

Butler Bays that " 'tis as ill breeding now to speak good 
En^, as to wrote good Englis,^ good sense or a good hand," 
and " not to be able to swear a French oath, nor use the 
pohte French word in conversation," debarred one from 
polite society. The town spark or beau garzion is frequently 
introduced in the comedies ol the time. Not being master 
of his own language, he intermingles it with scraps of French 
that the ladies may take him for a man of parts and a true 
linguist.' Such is Sir Foppington, who walks with one eye 
hidden under his hat, with a toothpick in prominence, and a 
cane dangling at his button ; • and Sir Novelty Fashion, who 
prefers the title of Beau to that of Eight Honourable ; * and 
the Monsieur of Paris of Wycherley's QenUeman Dancing 
Master, " mightily afiected with French Language and 
Fashions," preferring the company of a French valet to that 
of an English squire, and talking " agreeable ill Englis." 
Btherege's Sir Fopling Flutter* presents us with a telling 
picture of what was considered good breeding and wit at the 
Court of Charles II. Sir Fopling is " a âne undertaking 
French fop, itrrived piping hot from Paris," bent on imitating 

^ Saiire en our tidicuiotu imitation of &£ French ; Chalm«n. SnçUsh PoeU, 
TiiL p. 20e. 

■ Cp. Svift, Poem written in a Lady'» Ivory Table Boot (1698) : 

" Hera jaa may r«ad. 
Here in beau-gpetling — tni tel detii." 

■ Ctatacter oj At Beau, I6SB. 

* Cibbei, Carekei Bv^iand, Act I. So. 1. 

* Obber, Love't last ihifl or Ihi Fool tn fathion, Seàkfa Sir Charles Ever- 
young, Ned EsUidge. and Harry Modish aie all " most sooompliahed moniieun," ■■ 
are Clodis in Cibbor'a Lane Makes a Man or the Fop'i Forlime ; Sir Hanj Wildair in 
Farquhar'B play of that aame ; Lord Foppington of Vanbruf^h'a Reiapee or Virlut i% 
Dancer ; Bull Jnni™ in Dennis's A Flot and no Plot ; Oencliflr. senior, the Prentioe 
tnmed Beau in Farquhac's Oontlant Couple f Mis. Behn's Sir Timothy Taïaùy ; 
Cniwne'e Sir CourUy Sice, etc. In 1697 appeared a work callsd Th< Compleal Bea*. 

•Sir FopUns Flutter or the Man of Mode, 1878. Snpposad to be a portrait ot the 
then notorious Beaa Hewitt. 
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the people of quality in France and on speaking a mixture of 
French and English. " Hia head stands for the most part on 
one Bide, and his looks are more langnishing than a lady's 
when she lolls at stretch in her coach, or leans her head care- 
lessly against the side of a box in the playhouse." He judges 
everything according to what is done at Paris, and English 
music and dancii^ make him shadder. And as it was à la 
mode to be 

Attended by a yoang petit garçon 

Who irom his cndle waa an oroh ftipon,* 

he walks about with a train of French valets. Mr. Frenchlove 
of James Howard's " English Monsieur " (1674) is likewise " a 
Frenchman in his second nature, that is in his fashion, discourse 
and clothes " ; he cannot discover a divertissement in the 
whole of London, but finds " some comfort that in this vast 
beef-eating city, a French house may be found to eat at," 

The French ordinaries held an important place in the 
daily round of the beau. His toilet occupied the whole of the 
early part of the day. He would then go to the French 
ordinary,^ where he boasts of his travels to the untravelled 
company, and if they receive this well, plies them with " more 
such stuff, as how he, simple fellow aa he seems to be, had 
interpreted between the French King and the Emperor. " Or, if 
his accomplishments will not stand this straici, " flings some frag- 
ments of French or small parcels of Italian about the table." ^ 
He may then take the promenade or Tour à la Mode, where he 
salutes with bon meeM, and has a hundred jolly ranamniers 
on the way.* He usually ended his day at the play. 

And here again he would find the desired French atmo- 
sphere. Many translations or adaptations of French plays were 
acted,^ and the English drama of the period is so full of French 

■ Satire agaitiel the Frtneh, 1691. 

■ Cliatai!l*r of the Biav, 1691. Moat of the uHompliahed "raoiuieun" trequeutod 
tie French houses (Sediey.Jfutterrvflanicn). Aot IL Sq. 2 of Wyoherley's JIom tjt o 
Wood, and Act IL Se. 3 of bit OenUeman Dancing ItaaUr, both Uke pl&ce in a Freoch 
boose. Cp. Character of the Town OaUant, ISTfi. 

* Vincent^ Founf OaUantt' Acadaay, 1674, p. 44. 

* Fleoknoe, CharaaleTS, 1673, The 1669 edition of bis Aenigmatiail CTiataciers . . ., 
1665,I1ontunBad«i!criptioniDFreiichoftJu>2'auriIaJfaif : ". . . C't^rt luje faatailte 
bien rangée oh l'on ne tire que de« eoupa d'(£iUade9, et ofi les premiers ayant fait leur 
descharge, ik s'en vont pour douner^lâae ani antres " . . ., etc. (p. 21). 

' Charles II. opeolj avowed bis prefonnce for tbe French drama. Dryden wrot« 
hill Estay of Dramatio Foesy, " to vindicate the Honour of our English writers Cram tbe 
oenstm of (base who unjustly prefer tbe French i>efore them." Pepya saw many of 
tbe I^«ncb plays acted in Englisb. Cp. B, McAfee, Pepi/i on lAe Reiloralion SIOQt . . .. 
T«le Dniv. Pre», 1916. 
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words and phrases that it is hardly iateliigible to any one with- 
out a good knowledge of French.^ The Frenchified Gallants 
and Ladies, the French Valeta, and otter French characters 
introduced so freely into the plays, offered ample opportunity 
for the use of French words.' Dryden, alone, is responsible 
for the introduction of more than a hundred such words.' 
As literature was fashionable at the time, most of the dramatic 
authors were themselves gentlemen à la mode with strong 
French tastes. Sedley, for instance, had a great reputation 
in the world of fashion. Wycherley and Vanbrugh had both 
been educated in France. Etherege had probably resided 
many years in Paris. Cibber, who always played the part 
of the fop in bis own plays, went twice to France specially to 
study the airs and graces of the French petit-maître, — at no 
better place, however, than a table d'Avberge, the Abbé 
Le Blanc tells us : * "H faut lui pardonner ses erreurs sur 
ses modèles, il n'étoit à portée d'en voir d'autres : si même 
il n'a pas aussi bien imité ceux-ci que les Anglois se le sont 
persuadé, je n'en suis pas surpris : il m'a avoué de bonne foi 
qu'il n'entend pas assez notre langue pour suivre la conversa- 
tion." It is unlikely, however, that Gibber's French was as 
scanty as the 066^ reports. At any rate his daughter Charlotte, 
afterwards Mrs. Clarke, tells us that she understood the 
alphabet in French before she was able to speak English.' 

The prologues and epilogues of the Restoration plays are 
frequently addressed to the gallants, and often in a language 
which would appeal to them ; for instance, a French Marquis 
speaks the epilogue in Farquhar's Constant Couple : 

. . . Vat have joa English, dat 7011 call your own. 
Vat have you o( grand plaiair in dis towne, 
Vidout it come from France, dat will go down t 
Picqnet, basset : your vin, your dress, your dauoe, 
'Tis all, you zee, tout à-U-mode de Fiance. 

1- A. fieljome, Lc Public etja lummea de leUra au Ij* aiicie, Fstlb, IS97, p. 13S. 

' M in £therGge'B Comical Bevtnffe or Lorn in a TiA, Sir Fopling FliOter, and tba 
plajfg of Cibber, Vanbrogb, Ujs. Bebu, Sbadvelt, Forqubu, Wycberlej, etc. ; Tht 
Prend Conjuror, 1678 ; The Beau Defrayed, 1700 ?, eto. 

* A. Beljarae, Quae e GaUicii verbit in Ançiicam iinçuam Johamia Drydtn irUro- 
duxtril, FariB. 1881. On Frenoh influence in Beslontion Diama. see diarlaune, 
L' Injtutnee française en Anffteierre^-pp. Qisqq. ^ 

* Lettre à M. delà CAauriée .- LeUret, 1 716, ii. p. 240. 

' HatraUoi o/her Lift, written by HerrdJ, pub. in aeriea of AatobiogTAphiea, Loodon, 
1823, Td. Tii p, 12. Moat of the writen of the time wen able to «rite some French, 
Fleoknoe, for iogtsace, «rote Kinie of bis CAaraOera in the language, and wrote a Freooh 
mcd his Poemi (I6S2), "ila plue eioellente de Boa sexs." 
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The Francomaniacs of the time would find still more to 
their taâte at the French play. During nearly twenty years 
after die Restoration, London was hardly ever without a 
company of French players. The beaux and gallante Qooked 
to see " a troop of frisking monsieurs," and cry " Ben " and 
" keep time to the cadence of the French verses " : * 

Old Bnglisb authors voniah and give place 
To these new coBqaerors of the Normau race, 

wrote Dryden, protesting against the caprice of the town for 
the French comedians ; and he adds elsewhere : ^ 

A brisk French tioop is grown your d«ir delight. 
Who with broad bloody bille, coll yon each day. 
To laugh and break your buttons at their play. 

There was a great rush to the French plays, both tragedies 
and comedies. Valets went hours in advance to reserve a 
place for their masters. There is no need, says Dryden, to 
seek far for the reason of their popularity,— they are French, 
and that is enough. People go to show their breeding and 
try to laugh at the right moment. The English dramatist 
insinuates that the comedians let in their own countrymen 
free of charge that they might lead the applause, and give 
the cue to the ladies. 

The English Court and its followers had evidently acquired 
a taste for French plays during their sojourn abroad. Im- 
mediately after the Restoration a French company settled 
in London, and the king became their special patron and 
protector. In 1661 he made a grant of £300 to Jean Channo- 
veau to be distributed among the French comedians," and 
in 1663 they obtained permission to bring from France their 
stage decorations and scenery. It seems to have always been 
the king's " pleasure " that " the clothes, vestments, scenes, and 
other ornaments proper for ui4 directly designed for their 
own us© about the stage should be imported customs free."* 
The earliest troupe of French actors, under Jean Channoveau, 
acted at the Cockpit in Drury Lane ; and there, on the 
30th August 1661, Pepys took his wife to see a French comedy. 

,t th« opeuiog of the new hoiue, 2fl Uaroh, 1674." 
I. p. 320. 

■ " Prologne to Arnisgtu sud Fbïhe» by h. Qkriell, lerlval," Worln, z. 405. 

■ 8U.W. OaUadar of Treamrs Booki, 1660-67, p. an. 

* Ibid., 1872-75, pp. 11, 24, 29, ato. ; Jfi^Z-rS (vol T.), pp. B92, 803 ; ISSt (toL 
■iL),p.l444.. 
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He earned away a very bad impreâaion of the play, deacribing 
it oe " ill done, the soenea and company and everything else 
so na^y and out of order and poor, that (he) was sick aJl the 
while in (his) mind to be there." He vented Mb ill humour 
on a friend of Mrs. Pepys whom she had met in France ; and 
" that done, there beîig nothing pleasant hut the foolery of 
the farce, we went home." 

French comedies were also acted at Court. Evelyn, who 
went very little to the theatre, witnessed one of these on the 
16th December 1662, but makes no observation on it. In 
the Playhouse lo be let of Davenant, who directed the Duke's 
company playing at Dorset Gardens,^ figures a Frenchman 
who has brought over a, troupe of his countrymen to act a 
farce. The French actor Bellerose is said to have made a 
fortune by playing in London.^ Another of these actors who 
TNitored to London was Henri Pitel, sieur de Longchamp, 
who came in 1676 with his wife and two daughters.^ He 
stayed nearly two years in England, and shone at the Court 
of Charles II. Charles himself is said not to have missed one of 
the French plays,* at which his mistress, Louise de Kerouaille, 
Duchees of Portsmouth, Mme.Mazarin, the French ambassador, 
and many courtiers were always present. In 1684 the 
" Prince's French players " were again expected in England,* 
no doubt the same troupe, directed by Ktel and known as 
' Les comédiens de. son AUesse eérémesime M. le Prince. 

^ Cbodes had granted two privileges ; cHie to Hemy Killignw, who direoted the 
King's oompany aoting at Dnuy I*iib, uid the other to Sir William Dsveaant, who 
direot«d the Duke's eompany. Tia rival compaciee united in 16S3. 

' Chajdon, La troape da rojnan comiqvi dévoilée ei la comédiens de la campaçne 
an 17' tiiOt. Le Mani, 1876, p. 47. 

* Chardon, oy. eii. p. 98. 

* Ram* Hùloriqite, uii., Sept -Oct. 1358, p. 23. 

* Hialoricai MSS. Commisêion Reporte, v. p. 1S6. Fnnch danaen and aingen slao 
attracted the English from the performanoes of their own actors ; op. Cibbor. Epili^o 
to The Carelets HttAand, and Farqnhar, Pieface to Tht IlMmalanl. 
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In the meantime French grammars were being published in 
England in considerable numbera.^ So plentiful were they 
that there was " scarce anything to be seen anywhere but 
French grammars." The manuals of Mauger and Festeau 
WOTe still in vogue, and that of Mauger was frequently re- 
edited. Among new grammari^is figures the tutor to the 
children of tlie Duke of York (James II.), Pierre de Laine, 
who may possibly hare been identical with the Pierre Laine 
who published a grammar in 1655.^ His French grammar, 
written in the first place for the Lady Mary (afterwards 
Mary II.), was published in 1667,' when the princess was 
about five years old. It was subsequently placed at the 
service of the Lady Anne, afterwards queen, and a second 
edition appeared in 1677, with the title : The Princely Way 
to the French Tonffue as it was jiral compiled Jot the use of her 
Highness the Lady Mary and since taught her royal sister the 
Lady Anne etc. by P. D. L. Tutor for the French to both their 
Highnesses* 

" Before you begin anything of Letters or rules," says Laine, 
" you may Learn how to call in French these few things 
followii^. 

Ma TSte, say maw tate my Head 

Mm Chevetii, «ay tnayebevea my Haii," 

and so on for the parts of the body, the numbers, days, 
and months, with similar guides to pronunciation. He th^ 

' A plaj flsllcd Tkt French Schoolnatler appeuwl in 16fl2 (Ilea;, Chimiiele of 
BnglM Drama, ISSl. iL p. 338). 

' There am, hnvsTn, na pointa of ToambUncs between that work and the grammar 
which appeared about twelve years lal«r. 

* CaUlogne of the Libnr; of Dean Smallwcxid. ISSl. 
■ ' Cp. Arber, Ttrm GalàUiçvtÂ, i. 239. Anne vaa Uuee years yonoger than Mary, 
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proceeds to treat of the sounds of letters and syllablee, based 
on comparison -with English. These rules occupy leas than 
a fifth of the boob ; the remunder contains practical exercises. 
First come familiar phrases and dialogues, strongly religious 
in tone, including prayers, the catechism, comDiandments, 
etc., and conversation specially suited to royal princesses. A 
chronological abridgement of the sacred scriptures by way of 
dialogue is followed by rules of grammar, likewise in dialogue 
form. Lastly come the Fables of Aesop put into " burlesque 
French " for the use of her Highness the Lady Mary when a 
child, and models of letters suitable for children, and accom- 
panied by answers I 

In later years Laine spent some time at Paris as secretary ^ 
to Sir Henry Savile, the English envoy at the French Court, 
who did BO much to prepare a favourable reception in England 
for the refugees at the time of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes.* Laine was the first teacher to receive a grant of 
letters of denization under the Order in Council of the 28Ui July 
1681.' Shortly afterwards the same privilege was bestowed 
on Francis Chenean, whose French Grammar, enricfi'd with a 
compendious and eaeie way to leame Ike French tongue in a 
ahoH time, was Ucensed for printing in 1684.' For many 
years Cheneau continued to teach French, and in time added 
Latin, English, and Italian to his repertory. He describes 
himself as a native of Paris, " formerly slave «aA Governor 
of the Isles of Nacsia and Pares in the Archipelago." At the 
time of the appearance of his second work on the French 
language, in 1716, he was " living in his House in Old Fish 
St. next door to the Fauloon in London," where could be 
seen his short grammars for Latin, Italian, and English. 

The most versatile compiler of French manuals at this 
period was Guy Miège, a native of Lausanne, who came to 
England at the time of the Restoration. For two years 
he was employed in the household of Iiord Elgin, and was 
then appointed under-secretary to the Earl of Carlisle, ambas- 
sador extraordinary to Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. After 
spending three years abroad with the embassy, he travelled 
in France on his own account from 1665 till 1668, preparing 
a Rel<Uion of the Tliree Embassies in which he had taken part. 

' Sohickler, Lee Êglirei do «^/^ iL p. 311. 

' SavOe Comtpoadaue, Camden Sooietf, 18S6, paCMm. 

* Hngnanot Sociiaty Pnbliiiatioiia, iTiiL p. 138. 

* Etatioiun' Stgitttr, iii. p. 277. 
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His book was published in 1669, on his return to London. 
He then settled in England as a teacher of French and geo- 
graphy, and wrote many works for teaching the language. 
The first was A New Dictionary French and English and English 
and French (1677), dedicated to Charles Lennox, Duke of 
Richmond. As usual, this French -English Dictionary is 
based on a French-Latin one— in this case that of Pomey. 
Miège was also closely acquainted with Howell's edition of 
Col^ave's dictionary, last published in 1670 ; but he held it 
very defective in retaining so many obsolete words, and in 
not being adapted to the " present use and modem ortho- 
graphy — which indeed is highly pretended to in the last 
edition thereof, bat so performed that the title runs away 
with all the credit of it." He looked upon Cotgrave " as a 
good help indeed for reading of old French books (a thing 
which few people mind)." For his own part, his design was 
to teach the latest Court French, and he made a point of 
omitting all the provinoial and obsolete words Cotgrare had 
searched out so carefully, words " that oSend the eyes and 
grate the ears, but the Rubbish of the French Tongue." To 
" season the natural! dulness of the work " he included many 
proverbs, descriptions, and observatiooB in both the English 
and French parts. 

Considering that " the way to understand the bottom of 
a ItHiguE^ is to learn how the derivatives are formed from 
their primitives and the compounds from their simples," ^ he 
arranged all the derivatives after their respective primitives ; 
that nothii^ might be wanting, however, he placed them in 
titeir alphabetic order also, with a reference to the necessary 
primitive, 

Miège's innovation in excluding all obsolete terms from 
his dictionary raised such a storm at its first appearance ' 
that he felt himself bound to yield to public opinioD by 
making a separate collection of such words, which he called 
A Dictionary of barbarous French or A CoUectian, by toay of 
Alphabet, of Obsolete, Provincial, misspelt, and Made Words in 
French, taken out of Cotgrave's dictionary Vfith some additions. 
It was, he said, "performed for the satisfaction of such as 

' Suoh »aa aïso the opiaîon of J- Miosheo, aathor of tha Dvctcr m Liitffuoê (1617): 
"T ban always fonnd thatthe trne knovledge&nd nue holding of them in oDi memnriea, 
ooTuiated in the knowing of them by their oaUBes, oiigiiullB imd etymologiH, tbat if 

' Hia work suffered in hating to «trive agiinut Cotgrsve'i long lettled réputation. 
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read old French." By the time of its publication in 1679, 
hoirever, the storm raised by his first work had died away. 

Miège continued his lexicographical labonrs. In 1684 
appeared A Short French Dictionary EngUah and French, 
vHth another in French and English, a work of no ambitious 
aims, containing a list of words pore and simple, with no 
descriptions or obserrations, intended for beginners, travellers, 
and those who could not afford the price of the larger 
one, and, above all, for foreigners reading English. The 
I'^gliah were too eager and advanced in the study of French 
to find much help in so slight a work, but foreignera 
evidently adopted the dictionary ; editions appeared at 
the Hague in 1691, 1701 (the fifth), and 1703 ; ^ another 
was issued at Rotterdam as late as 1728. 

For the use of English students and those desiring to study 
either languie miore thoroughly, Mi^e prepared, during 
many years of hard work, an enlarged edition of his first 
French dictionary of 1677, which, he tells us, was compiled 
under great disadvantf^es ; " the Pubhck was in haste for 
a French Dictionary, and they had it accordingly, hurried 
from the design to the composition, and from under my pen 
to the press." The new work, on a much larger scale, was 
known as The. Great French Dictionary, in Uoo parts, and 
published in 1688, eleven years after the appearance of its 
nucleus, the New French Dictionary (1677). It gives words 
according to both their old and modem orthography, " by 
which means the reader is fitted for any sort of French book," 
and, writes Miège, " although I am not fond of obsolete and 
barbarous words, yet I thought fit to intersperse the most 
remarkable of them, lest they should be missed by such as 
read old Books." Each word is accompanied by explanations, 
proverbs, phrases, " and as the first part does, here and there, 
give a prospect into the constitution of the kingdom of France, 
so the second does aflord to foreiners what they have hitherto 
very much wanted, to wit, an Insight into the Constitution 
of England. ..." La the Great Dictionary Miège abandoned 
hia plan of arranging the derivatives under their primitives, 
because it had made his former work " swarm with uneac^ 
references " ; he followed the alphabetical order strictly, 
" but in such a manner that, where a derivative is remote 
from it« primitive, I show its extraction within a Parenthesis." 

1 The third edition appeared, like tlie fint. at Loiidoii,^1690. 
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Each of the two sections of the Qreat DictUmary U preceded 
by a grammar of the lajiguage concerned. First comes the 
Oroundi of the French Tongue, before the French-English 
Dictionary, and then a Méthode abrégée, pour apprendre 
l'Angkns. This French grammar was a reprint of one of those 
which Mi^e had compiled while working at his dictionaries. 

In 1684 Miège tells us that he had " put forth two French 
grammars, both of them well approved by all unprejudiced 
persons. The one is short and concise, fitted for all sorts of 
learners, but especially new beginners ; the other is a large 
and complete piece, giving a curious and full account of the 
French Tongue. To this is annexed a copious vocabulary and 
a long Train of useful Dialogues." The more advanced of 
these grammars was the first to appear, being published in 
1678 under the title of A New French Orammar, or a New 
Method for leamiiig the French Tongue. After dealing with 
pronunciation, he passes to the accidence and syntax, with 
special attention to his favourite theory of the importance 
<rf a knowledge of primitives and derivatives. He is much 
indebted to 4.he grammars of Vaugelas and Chifiet, especially 
in his observations on letter-writing, on repetition of words, 
and on style. The second half of the book contains a vocabu- 
lary, arranged under the usual headings, and familiar dialogues, 
without which he dare not ofier the work to a public " so 
well convinced of their Usefulness, as to the speaking part of 
a language " ; therefore, " though it were something against 
the grain," he included such exercises, " exceeding even Mr. 
Mauger's in numb^." The one hundred and fifteen familiar 
diali^ues are followed by four more advanced ones in French 
alone, " for proficient learners to turn into English." The 
first deals with the education of children, and the others with 
geography, a subject Miège taught in either French or English 
" as might be most convenient." 

The elementary grammar had been issued about 1682 ^ 
as A ahort and easie French Grammar fitted for all sorts of 
learners ; according to the present use and modem orthography 
of the French with some B^ections on the ancierU me thereof. 
la 1682 the vocabulary and dialogues of the earlier grammar 
were, each of them, issued separately, probably to facilitate 
their use with this Bec<md grammar. 

In 1687 appeared the Grounds of the French Tongue or a 

> Aiber, Tom Calalotws, i. éT7. 

2 C 
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new French Qrammar^ which Miège incorporated in his Qreat 
French Dictionary in the following year. In general outline 
ita contents resemble those of the grammar which had ap- 
peared ten years before. It is, however, an entirely new 
work. Most of the rules differ,^ and the vocabulary and 
dialogues are new. He breaks away from the old tradition 
of introducing the Latin declension of nouns into French 
grammars.^ The Orounda of the French Tongue is about a 
hundred pages shorter than the grammar of 1678, and on the 
whole it is less interesting from the point of view of the student 
of French. The second part, called the NouveUe Nomencla- 
ture Françoise et Angloise, which might be obtained apart 
from the grammar, had originally appeared in 1685 as part 
of Miège's Nouvdle méthode pour apprendre V Anglais.^ Conse- 
quently the dialogues are more suited to the student of English 
than to the student of French, as they deal chieây with life 
in England and the impressions of a Frenchman in London, 
including an account of the coffee-houses, the penny post, 
the churches, English food and drink, and so forth. 

Lastly, in about 1698,° appeared Miège's last and best 
French Grammar, or a new Meihod to learn French, containing 
the. Quintessence of aU other Grammars, with such plain and 
eaaie rules as vnll make one speedily perfect in that famous 
language. A second edition was issued in 1705. The work 
was based on his first grammar (1678), which thus benefited . 
by his long experience as a writer on the French language 
and teacher of that tongue. 

Miège held that French was best learnt by a combination 
of the methods of rote and grammar, either being insufiicient 
without the other ; as for attempting to learn foreign lan- 
guages at home by rote, " 'tis properly building in the air. 
For whatever progress one makes that way, unless he sticks 

' 8ro : pp. 168. 1«. Printed for Th. BaMett. . , . 

■ For instance, that lor the gender of aouna. in 16TS, (ilateii that those ending in 
"e" fir '* i" axe m&sonline, sad Hie test femiainef in 1687, thode ending in "e " and 
" ion " ore feminine nod the rut muonJint ; in both caeee long liste of eioeptions an 
giïen. 

' " To follow the M road I sbonld now decline a noim or twa yiitb these artioles, 
And six «aSBB t« be anre, to wit, the nominatÎTe, aocnutive. dative, vocative, and 
ablative, whether our language can afford them oc not. Bat why ahoold I psrjdex 
the learned with bo improper and oeedleee a thing T For the dietiootian of caws is 
oome fn>m Uie variable termination of one and the same aonn. A thing incident (I 
oonten) to the Latine tongne, bnt not to ont vnlgsr speeohi" 

* A second edition <rf NUge'e English Grammar appeared in IBBI. 

» Arber, Ttm Colalojva, iii. 87, «7. 
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constantly to it, the Language steals away from him, and, 
lite a Boilding without a foundation, it falls insensibly." 
Englishmen who leam French by ear in France soon find the 
fluency of which they are so proud slipping away from them 
after their return to England ; ^ and even Frenchmen who 
have never studied their language grammatically begin to 
lose the purity of phrase after they have been some time in 
England, 

Accordingly " a great. care ought to be taken to pitch upon 
the best sort of Grammar and to make choice of a skilful 
Master. Now a skilful master-must be first such a one as 
can speak the true modem French : A Thing few people can 
boast of, besides courtiers and scholars, so nice a language 
it is." Therefore the student should not waste his time, as 
many do, with the common sort of teachers, who speak, for 
the most part, but a corrupt and provincial Fr^ich, and yet 
are patronized by many. In the second place, the teacher 
should be a man of some learning ; and in the third, be should 
have " some skill in the English tongue, not that he should 
use much English with his scholars,^ but because, without 
it, 'tis impossible he can teach by the grammar, or explain 
the true meaning of words." Lastly, he should himself be 
thoroughly acquainted with the grammar, and be able to find 
out what should be learnt " by rote, what by heart, and what 
passages need not at all be learnt." But, when all is done, 
" there is an art in teaching not to be found amongst all men 
of knowledge." 

Thus the right use of a grammar depends much on the skill 
and judgement of the teacher. Mi^e declares gainst over- 
burd^iing the memory with abstruse and difficult rules. In 
most cases it is enough if the learner understands the rule ; 
there is no need to confine him to the author's words or to 
make him leam long lists of exceptions. " The best thing 
to exercise his memory in, besides the general and most 
necessary rules, is to leam a good store of words with their 
signification. * And then, whether he comes to read French, or 
to hear it spoke, one word doth so help another, that by 
degrees, he will find out the meaning." As for the dialogues, 
only a few, and those of a familiar type, should be learnt 

■syelliog. they m>ke 
a de lei poor apprendre one ladgoe que de l'entendre puler." 
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" witbont book." " An analysis is tbe best use they 
can be put to, but some teachers Trill find it too hard a 
task." 

The best way, therefore, is " to lay a good foondation 
with grammar nilee, and to raise the Superstructure by Prac- 
tice"; the more adventurous the learner is in speaking 
French the better. If, however, " one be so very averse from 
Grammar rules as to look upon them as so many Bug bears, 
my opinion is that he may begin by Bote, provided he make 
good at last his Proficiency that Way, with the help of a choice 
Grammar. And then the Rules will appear to him very plain, 
easy and delectable." 

In 1678 Miège was receiving pupils for French and geo- 
graphy at his lodging in Penton Street, Leicester Square, 
and we are told that in 1693 he was taking in pensionnaires 
in Bean's Yard, near Westminster Abbey. Towards the end 
of his teaching career in England he appears to have been 
on very friendly terms with another teacher of French, 
Francesco Casparo Colsoni, an Italian minister, who also 
taught Italian and English. Colsoni wrote a book for teaching 
the three languages, *- called The New Trismagister (1688), in 
which he drew freely from the works of Mauger, Festeau, and 
his friend Miège. In the meantime other manuals appeared, 
including a translation of a grammar which was first pub- 
lished at Paris in 1672 ' — A French Orammat^ teaching the 
knowledge of that langvage. . . . Published by the Academy 
for the reformation of the French Tongue (1674), printed in 
parallel columns of English and the original French. A Very 
easie Introduction to the French Tongue was published in 
about 1673, which claimed to be " proper for all persons who 
have bad memories." A certain John Smith, M.Â., J. G. 
D'Abadie, formerly of the Royal Musketeers and for a 
time teacher of French at Oxford, Jacob ViUiers, who had a 
French school at Nottingham, and Jean de Kerhuel, a French 
minister,* all published grammars at about the same time.* 

Among the more interesting French teachers of the period 
is Pierre Berault, a French monk who was converted to 

' liter bo added rules for Spaoish to his work. Colsoni ilao wrote Le Ouïde de 
Londrei pour la Bstrangeri (lat edition, I6B3), and several works chiefly on topical 
■objectg, of little iflterest In 1604 \ùa Oaide nu followed by Richard Baldwin's 
Bixte for Slrangen. ' And again in 1879. 

* Who transUted one of Tillot«m'« sermons into Pimwh (1673). 

* See Bibliogi^iby. 
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Protestantism when he was on the point of setting out 
for England to work among the refugees as a Jesuit 
emissary.^ On tiie 2nd of April 1671 he " abjured all the 
errors of the Church of Rome " in the French Church of the 
Savoy, Iiondon, and subsequently devoted himself to teaching 
French. Until nearly the end of the century he lived in 
varions parts of London, " waiting upon any Gentlemen or 
Gentlewomen who have a mind to learn French," and using, 
according to his own account, a very sound method. , At 
the same time he was busy with his pen. He began with a 
compilation setting forth his religious principles,^ and with 
books on moral and religious subjects, in French and English 
for the benefit of learners.' Later he wrote A New, plain, 
short and cortvpUai French and English grammar (1688), which 
had an " extraordinary sale and reception," and passed 
through numerous editions. Berault's motto as regards the 
teaching of French was omne tidit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci, — a fit combination of grammar rules and practical 
exercises. The grammar, which occupies less than half the 
book, begins with an explanation of grammatical terms for 
the benefit of those ignorant of Latin ; it then deals shortly 
with the pronunciation and the declinable parts of speech ; * 
lastly come a few rules of syntax and short vocabularies 
of the indéclinables. The reading exercises open with the 
catechism, creeds, commandments, and prayers. The dia- 
logues, accompanied, contrary to custom, by an interlinear 
translation, are at first very simple, and arranged in syllables 
for tiis benefit of beginners, but they become more difficult. 
The following is a dialogue between a French tutor and his 
scholar : 

Good morrow, Sir, how do you do T 

Bonjour, Moosienr, comment voua portez tous ! 

Very well to serre you. 



• Schiekler. op. cit. ii. p. 282. 

' Tkt ChvTch of Rome eiiidendy prtmd Heretich (1680) ; Tie Church of Bnffimd 
tvidenlly provtd the holy aUhoUct Ohwch (1S82|, Towarde the end of big oaner he 
wrote a Dùeoune of Me Trinitit . . . Oc. (1700). Bcrault ealh himself a French 
miniater, and he eerred as chaplain oa fleveraL of Hia Uajeaty*A shlpe diiriDg the mr 
with Franoe at the end of the century. 

> Lt VMiabU it luiwri CAmun ilu Ciel n J'ronW e< m Aitfioit (1681), and the 
Bouqvtl ou vn AtbihiU plunairaveriltx Fhioioffiq«ta {ISSBj, dediBAted to Anae StuATt, 
afterwardfl qneen. 

* Beranlt lb behind the timea in reluoing moat aS the lalia eaSM sod tenaei. Hii 
grammar, on the whole, ia follei ud m«e detailed than moat of ita kind. 
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Do yon teach the French tongue T 
Enseignez- vouB 1& langue Ftanfoue t 
Yes sir, and the Latin aUo. 
Ouj, monaienr, «t atun la Latine. 
Will joD teach me these two tongues T 
VoqIbe touh m'enseigner ces deui langues T 
1 will do it willingly. 
Je le fer&y voIontieTS. 



Beoanse you understand Latin 

Paice que vous entendez la langue Latine 

1 will begin by the pronunciation 

Je commenceriiy par la prononciation 

Which you can leam in two lessons. 

Que vous pouvez apprendre en deux leçons. 



y les noms. 
Pronouns, verbs and othpr parts of speech. 
Pronoms, verbes et autres parties d' oraison. 
And afterwards the roles of syntax. 



Berault added a Beleotion of Cordier's CoUoquiea in IWich 
and English to his work, aa well as the usual pioveibs, idioms 
and polite letters, and a vocabulary. The letters have no 
English translation, Beraolt believing that " whoso will peruse 
this grammar, he will not only be able to explain them bat 
anyother French book whatsoever." Accordingly he supplied 
a list of what he considered suitable modem French books, 
all cJ which could be obtained from one or other of the French 
booksellers in London. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century the position 
of the French language in England was further strengthened 
by its growing popularity all over Europe. " I have visited," 
wrote the dramatist Chappuzeau in 1674,^ "every part of 

> Le TUUn fnntoù (1674), ed. Monval, 1ST6, p. 62. Jean Blaaa, in tnnsUtiiig 
from English into Fienoh Bd. Chumberlun'i Praait Stale of Enf/latid {166S), st&tea : 
" Je ae I'ay pss eitost vea en Anglois que j'ay jugé qu'il miritoit de paioiitrs dans b 
langne fnnttn», nomme Mtuit pins imivnselis dans ia chrestient^ qo'ancnnc aotn " 
(ISTl). Jiusnrand, Siaiaptare m France, p. 20, aola. 
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Christendom with care. It haa been easy for me to observe 
that to-day a prince with only the French language which 
has spread everywhere, has the same advantages that 
Mithridates had with twenty-two." The French language was 
regarded as " one of the chiefest qualifications of accompUshed 
persons," and " the common luiguage of all well-bred people, 
and the most generidly used in the commerce of civil life." 
Bayle states that in many parte of Europe there were people 
who spoke and wrote French as purely as the French them- 
selvea, and that in many foreign towns all the men and women 
of quahty and many of the common people spoke French 
with ease. Writers of the time are unanimous in describing 
French as the universal language ; and most French teachera 
write in the style of Guy Miège to the effect that " the French 
tongue is in a manner grown universal in Europe . . uid 
of all the parts of Europe next to France none is more fond 
of it than England." 

Thus, in the second half of the seventeenth century, French 
was in a position to dispute its ground with Latin. France 
herself set the example. French was the language used at 
Court, while Latin was used orùy by scholars. Significant 
it is that in 1676 Louis XIV., in consequence of Charpentier's 
Défense de la langue françoiee pour l'inscription de l'arc de 
Triomphe, replaced the Latin insoriptàons on his triumphal 
arches by others in R-ench. Replying to Charpentier's 
eaaay, a Jesuit, P. Lucus, wrote a treatise in defence of 
Latin.^ Charpentier retorted by two laboured volumes, De 
l'excellence de la langue françoiae (1683), and finally won the 
day. In this he refers to the universality of French, and draws 
attention to the advantages which would result to science 
if it were studied in that language. The long Quarrel of the 
Ancients and Modems, which first reached England from 
France, also shows the spirit of the times. And Bayle asserts 
as evidence of the supremacy of French that : " Vent-on 
qu'on libelle courre bien le monde, aussitôt on le traduit en 
françois, lors même que l'original est en Latin : tant il est 
vrai que le latin n'est pas si commun en Europe aujourd'hui 
que la Langue françoise." * 

In England French had long been a rival to Latin as the 

* Dt fMf>iH»n<û puUtota lUtM inmnàeiidù. Ooiijet, BMiaAiqtti fraafoiit 
(1740-66), 1. p. 13. 

■ Bajde, Œmra, It. p. 190, qoated by ClurivuK, L'Infiumce Jrmçaite « 
Ay^Utare, pt, îi. p. 202. 
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moet commonly used ioreign tongue, and after the Restoration 
it was generally recognized, among courtiers, men of fashion, 
ministers of state, and diplomats, as the more convenient 
means of intercourse. Only scholars and the universities 
continued to uphold the traditional supremacy of the Latin 
tongue, and even at the universities Latin had passed out 
of colloquial use before the Restoration, though still used in 
disputations and other prescribed exercises.^ The victory of 
French in the world of fashion was an easy one. It had 
" long since chased Latin from the gallant's head," declares 
Sedley,' and Bavenscroft in Ms prologue to the English 
Lawyer,' in which a jaigon made up of Latin and English 
predominates, thus addresses the gallants : 

GuIlanU, pwy whet do yon doe here to-day Î 
Wbich of yon underatands a. Latine play ? . . . 
This age defiea th' aocomplishmenta of Schools, 
The Town breeds Wits, the Colleges make Fools. 

Samuel Vincent,* instructing the gallant how to behave 
at an ordinary, warns him to " beware how (he) speaks any 
Latin there : your ordinaries most commonly have no more 
to do with Latin, than a desparate town or Garrison hath." " 
Latin also lost what ground it held as the official language. 
Milton had been Latin secretary during the Commonwealth, 
but after the Restoration French was the language used. 
" Since Latin hath ceased to be a Language, if ever it was any, 
which I am not sure of, at least in this present age," wrote 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon,* " the French is almost naturalised 
through Europe, and understood and spoken in all the Northern 
Courts and hath nearly driven the Duteh out of its own 
country, and almost sides the Italian in the Eastern Farts, 
where it was scarce known in the last Age." French, there- 
fore, had little to fear from Latin as the language of intercourse 
with ambassadors and other foreigners in England ; and 
still less from English, which was not to receive any recogmtion 
at the hands of foreigners for years to come. Considering 
the almost universal popularity of French, and the general 
neglect of English, most Englishmen were obliged to agree 

' F. WatBon, Orommar ScAooi», p. 312. ' Epjlogim to BdJamira. 

» London, 1878. * I'tmng Qallanhi' Aeadcmy, 1674, p. 44. 

' A little later Swift wrote tiiaC " the onnent opinion precsils that the atudy of 
Latin and Greek lg loas of time . . ." {Works, 1841, ii. p. 291). 

■ ■ A Dialofitt . . . conccniinti Edtication, IdiBcellaneons Works, London, 1761. 
p. 338. 
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with Clarendoa that it was " too late sullenly to affect an 
ignorance " of that language because the French " will not 
take the Pains to understand ours," and we may gain much 
by being conversant in theirs. He adds " it would be a great 
Dishonour to the court if, when Ambassadors come thither 
from Neighbour Princes, no body were able to treat with them, 
or converse with those who accompany them in no other 
language but English, of which not' one of them understand 
one word ; not to mention how the king shall be snppUed 
with Ministers, or Secretaries of State, or with Persons fit 
to be sent Ambassadors abroad," if those who aspire to 
such rank are not acquainted with the necessary foreign 



Before the Restoration, French, in spite of the important 
place it held in the world of polite education, had received 
very little recognition at the hands of educational writers. 
Cleland alone, in his Institution of a Nobleman (1607), had 
treated it seriously. After 1660, however, its widespread use 
and popularity rendered this omission no longer possible, and 
at this time occurs a break in the tradition of olassical scholar- 
ehip.i The case for French was put most forcibly and with 
greatest effect by Locke in his Thovçhta on Education. Re- 
ferring to the young scholar, he writes : " As soon as he can 
speak Enghsh, 'tis time for him to learn some other Language. 
This no body doubts of, when French is proposed , . . 
because French is a living language, and to be used more in 
speaking, that should be first learned, that the yet pliant 
Organs of Speech might be accustomed to a due formation of 
those sounds and he get the habit of pronouncing French well, 
which is the harder to be done the longer it is delay'd. When 
he can speak French well, (which on conversational methods 
is usually in a year or two), he should proceed to Latin." * 
For the same reasons Clarendon would have French learnt 
first, by "rote," "without the Formahty or Method of 
grammar." * 

Even in the world of scholarship the traditional deference 
shown to ancient learning received some check, and the 

' Even the nniveisitieB bad to give Borne reoognitjoo to the modem luigiuge. 
Â pToffHonhJp of Modem Hiatray aitd Modem Languages waa founded ftt both 
anivenitiH in 1724. Cp. Cooper, Annab of Cambridgf, iv. 128. 

' " Some Thooghlii," EdaeaHmial WriUif of iocie. 1812, p. 12S. 

' The ume c^iaioos nt vnoed by later writciB. guoh u Coateker, Sdueaiioii of a 
Young tlMeman, 1723, p. IS ; tmd the anthor at a pamphJet On Edmatim, 1734. 
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education»! value of the ancient lai^uages was called in 
queetion. Some believed tiiat " a gentleman might become 
learned by the only aBsistance of modem languages." Evelyn 
wrote a discourse on Uie subject at the request of Sir Samuel 
Tuke for the Duke of Norfolk ; unfortunately it was lost, " to 
his griefe " * and ours. It contained, he told Pepys, " a list 
of Authors and a method of reading them to advantage . . . 
nor was [he] without some purpose of one day publishing it, 
because 'twas written with a vertuous désigne of inrovoking 
our court fopps and for encouragement of illustrious persons 
who have leisure and inclinations to cultivate their minds 
beyond a farce, a horse, a whore and a dog, which, with very 
little more are the confines of the knowledge and discourse 
of most of our fine gentlemen and beaux." Learning, he 
felt, would assume a more attractive form in the eyes of the 
majority, if it were attained through modem languages. 
Defoe likewise thought Latin and Greek were not indis- 
pensable to scholarship, and considered it a pity to lock up all 
learning in the dead langu^^.^ Hobbes even went so far aa 
to suggest in his Behemoth {c. 1668) that it would be well to 
substitute French, Dutch, and Ittdian for Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew at the uoiversitiee. Others recommended that the 
classics should be read in French translations, and it is probable 
that men of fashion at the time read them in thia form, if at 
all. Sedley implies that to read Terence in Latin was a mark 
of ill-breedii^.^ The fashionable Etherege, who knew neither 
Latin nor Greek, hod a lar^ nnmber of French ta^anslations 
of classical plays amongst his books.* And at a somewhat 
later date the Abbë Le Blanc remarks ' that the English have 
become so fond of French that they prefer to read even 
Cicero in that language. He writes to tell Olivet bow 
e^erly his translations are received in England. " Celle des 
Tusculanes que vous venez de publier de concert avec M, Le 
Père Bouhour a été goûtée en Angleterre de tous ceux qui 
sont en état de juger des Beautés de l'Original et de la fidélité 
avec lacLuelle chacun de vous les a rendues," 

The readiness with which the En^ish read French books 

> Evelyn, Diary, Deo. 6, 1631. 

' Tlu Compleat OnUfeman (1728), ed. K. D. Bfllbring, 189a 

• Epilogue to Bdiamira. 

* WoTki. ed. A. Wilscm, Vmty, London. 1888, Pn&oe. 

■ Le Blanc, Lellrei d'un Fratiçaii, à I* Haye, 1745, U. p. 1. 
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also attracted the Abbe's attention.^ It was no new thing for 
Frencli literature to be widely appreciated in England. But 
before the Restoration it had received but little recognition 
as a profitable subject of study, except for students of state- 
craft and military tactics. In 1673, however, one wriMr' 
takes a new step in stating that " all learning is now in 
Fbrench," and goes on to say that if it were in English " those 
dead languages would be of little use, only in reference to the 
scriptures." Similarly Mary Astell, the author of A Serious 
Proposal to the Ladies (1694), urges the ladies, who n^ost of 
them know French, to study French Philosophy, Descartes 
and Malebranche, rather than restrict themselves to idle novels 
and romances. And when Locke was in Paris in 1677 he 
bought tJie best class-boobs and manuals in French and Latin 
for the use of Lord Shaftesbury's grandson. The many 
English gentlemen who had French tutors were freq^nently 
taught not only the French language, but other subjects from 
French text-books. 

There were, moreover, several proposals for reformed 
schools,^ in which French was given a place by the side of 
Latin. In the ideal school aa pictured by Clarendon, the 
master is well acquainted with the French language ; and 
" those that teach the exercises " are Frenchmen, both that 
the scholars " may be accustomed to that language, and retain 
what they are supposed to have learnt before, wid because 
they do teach all Exercises best."* Thomas Tryon, the 
" Pythagorean," proposed a school in which there was to be 
a tutor for French and Latin, or one for each language, and 
a music master.* The scholars should begin at an early £^e, 
and nothing but French and Latin be spoken in their hearing. 
The school should stand apart, so that the pupils have no 
intercourse with " wild " children. In about a year they learn 
French and Latin by conversation, and then other subjects 
with the help of these languages. Newcomers soon pick 



a. 244). 

' An Es^y (o rBBive the aiUieniEdu^aiion of QeaUcieonieni'Mn. iA&km or Idi^k Lewia}. 

* fceiioh no doabt oilea rcashed gnmniBr school boya indïreotJy. Thni Charles 
HoolB in 1660 [A Sac Diècouerit of lie aid Art of Teaching School) reaommeadB the 
Didogoee at Da Qtèa toi tbeir priyftte reading ; perhaps, however, he wu thinfcing 
mo» d (he Latin than of the French part. 

' Uitc^latuBui Worka, ITSl, pp. 320-1. 

• A Sae MtUtod of Siiacaiing Children . . ., 1696. 
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up a colloquial knowledge. of the language by mixing with 
their schoolfellows. When they speak the languages per- 
fectly, then is the time, says Tryon, to study the gramniar ; 
" for to speak is one thing, and the Art or Reason of speaking 
is'another. The first must be done by Imitation and Practice, 
the other is the Work of time, and must be improved by 
degrees. They that learn the Art of speaking before Uiey 
can speak invert the true Method ... for the Reason and 
Philosophy of speaking ia a great Art and the work of Time, 
and nçt at all to be taught to children." Before studying 
rules the learners should not only speak, but read perfectly. 
After learning the letters they should read daily for two or 
three hours, "in any book that treats of Temperance and 
Vertue." 

Notwithstanding the increased importance attached to 
French in all spheres, the modem language received no status 
in the grammar schools, where the sole aim pursued was 
" to make good Latin and Greek scholars and minute philo- 
sophers." ^ On the other hand, the private institutions in 
which the language was taught naturally increased very 
greatly in number. Many Huguenot refugees opened schools 
. in and about London, and one Frenoh observer was struck 
by their number.^ Some arose in provincial towns. At 
Nottingham, for instance, an Englishman, Jacob Villiers, 
had a school of some importance. Villiers himself was a 
well-known citizen. His name appears in the Charter of 
1632 as one of the chief councillors of the town ; and he was 
one of " the council of eighteen " who were displaced by an 
order of the Privy Council of 10th February 1688.' He 
was described on his gravestone in St. Mary's Churchyard 
as a descendant of a collateral branch of the family of the 
great favourite of James I. and Charles I. The family 
" continued still in Nottingham " in the middle of the 
eighteenth century.* 

Villiers's French school was flourishing some years before 
the first mention of him as a public character. He had 
acquired his knowledge of French abroad, having travelled 



' InioTiuatioa gupplied by J. PotUc Bhwoe, Esq.. of Nottiagtaam. 
* C Deering, An Bittorieal Atxoimt of the ancient and pratTit Slalt of the Tau» of 
SaUinfliam, Xottingham. ITfil, p. S2. 
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for many years in France ' and Germany, where he gave 
English lessons and received favourâ from the Prince Elector 
Palatine, elder brother of Prince Rupert. It was no doubt 
after his return that he opened Ms school for gentlemen and 
ladies. He also completed a book on the French and English 
languages, which waa published in London in 1680, " to 
gratify the ladies and gentlemen his scholars, and all such 
who have a mind so to be." His chief aim was to encourage 
the French and English to learn each other's language by 
pointing out the close aiSnity between them. The Voc<^m- 
larium Avalogicwn, br the Englishman apeaking French, and 
ike Frenchman speaking English, Plainly shaving the nearness 
or affinity betwixt the English, French and Latin? contains a 
vocabulary of similar words in the three languages—" a verbal 
eccbo repeating words thrice and that without any con- 
siderable variation " — which occupies the main part of the 
work.* It is preceded by rules for pronouncing French, 
taken, without acknowledgement, chiefly from Wodroeph, 
and followed by selections from Pierre de Lainë's Royal 
French Orammar of 1667. Learners of French are advised 
to master the pronunciation first, and to engf^ a French 
master. A collection of familiar phrases and commendatory 
and other French verses, some of them also taken from 
Wodroeph, close the volume. 

Several schools or academies in which yonng ladies studied 
French, as well as philosophy and other serious subjects, 
were started at this time, such as that kept by Mrs. Bathsna 
Makin, a learned Englishwoman of the day, who for some time 
was governess to the daughters of Charles I. Subsequently 
she opened a school for gentlewomen, firat at Putney (1649) 
and afterwards at Tottenham High Cross, " where, by the 
blessing of God, Gentlewomen may be instructed in the 
Principles of Religion, and in all mamier of sober and vertuous 
education. More particularly in all things ordinarily taught 
in other schools as works of all sorts, dancing, musiok, singing 
etc." Half their time was employed in acquiring these arts 
and the other half in learning the Latin and French tongues. 
" Gentlewomen of eight or nine years old, that can read weU, 

' He nmarki on the detiie to learn Eoglish eiprnsed by wenl Fienob pcnoiu 
he met chiefly Hugnenota. 

' ftinWd hy J. D. for Jonathan Robinson at the Golden Lion, and Oeoije WelJi, 
at the San in Panl's Chaichyanl, Svo, pp. 224. 

» Pp. 17.132. 
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may be instructed in a year or tvo, according to their parte, 
in the Latin and French tongues, by euoh plain and short 
rules, accomodated to the grammar of the En^ish Tongue, 
tiist they may easily keep what they have learned, and recover 
what they shall lose." Those wishing to pursue their studies 
further could learn other languies, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, 
or Spanish, or could study astronomy, geography, and other 
subjects. The usual fee was £20 a year, but more was chained if 
the pupil made good progress. Parents were advised to apply 
for details at Mr. Mason's Cofiee House in Comhill, near the 
Koyal Exchange, on Tuesday, or on Thursdays at the Bolt and 
Tun in Fleet Street, from three to six in the afternoon.^ 

Mary Aetetl, another learned Englishwoman, to whom 
we have already alluded, came forward with a proposal 
advocating a scheme of study for women, in the retirement 
of an establishment "more academic than monastic." She 
urges her sex to study rhetoric, logic, and philosophy, 
and, as most of them know French, to read Descartes and 
Malebranche, and not idle novels and romances. The project 
ultimately fell to the ground, however, chiefly on account of 
the opposition of Bishop Burnet, who condemned it as a 
popish design. Shortly afterwards Defoe, who " would deny 
women no sort of.leaming," proposed an academy for women,' 
in which they should be taught " all sorts of breeding suitable 
to both their genius and their quality, and in particular music 
and dancing, which it would be cruelty to bar the sex of, 
because they are their darlings : but besides this they should 
be taught languages, as particularly French and Italian ; and 
I would venture the injury of giving a woman more tongues 
than one." As to reading, history is the best subject. 

There are traces of other academies in which modem 
lai^;uages and the " exercises " were the chief studies.^ At the 
end of Musick or a Parley of Instrumenta, a musical enter- 
tainment performed by the students of one of these academies, 
is an advertisement of the curriculum ; instruction in French 
and Italian was given by foreigners, and mathematics, music, 
and the ' ' exercises ' ' received attention. Mark Lewis, the friend 
of Mrs. Makin,* taught like her in a school or " gymnasium " at 

' Ak E*tay to nmvt At Antieid EdtKOlim of Oailleaomm . . ., JjoaAaa, lOTS. 
■ Eêm^ on Prvjictl (ISST), London, 1887, pp. 164 ««. 

* Cp. Loved&7, LeUert, 166», p. ITS. 

• lew» al«o interviewed parrots any Thoreday in the »Iteciioon beWeen tbcee and 
■ii o'Elock, at tbe Bolt and Tun in Fleet Slieeb 
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Tottenham High Cross, where " any person, aether young 
or old, as their Quality is, may be perfected in the Toi^uee 
by constant Gonversatioa." The school flourished about 
1670, and there wss then " an apartment for Fr^ich," while 
Italian and Spanish were " to receive attention hereafter." ^ 
Lewis's method of teaching so pleased the Earl of Anglesey, 
then Lord FriTy Seal, that he sent his grandsons to the 
school, and enabled Lewis to secure letters patent for his 
method. A similar academy was kept by a certain Ï&. 
Banister in Chancery Lane near the Pump. There was a 
wide choice of studies, including Latin, Greek, and French, for 
the languages', and the usual " exercises." Any person that 
desired could be accommodated in Mr. Banister's boose " with 
diet and lodging at reasonable Bates, ... or they may come 
thither at set times and be Instructed in the things before 
mentioned." The academy kept by Thomas Watts in Little 
Tower Street differed from the majority in aiming at quali- 
fying young gentlemen for business. Writing, arithmetic, 
and merchants' accounts were taught, as well as mathematics 
and experimraital philosophy : a master resident in the hoose 
gave lessons in French, a language absolutely necessary to 
business men, and " so far universal that the place is not 
known where 'tis not spoken." Accordingly it received special 
attention ; and " as a just notion of grammar, so the oppor- 
tunity of frequent conversation, is absolutely necessary, if 
one would ever arrive at amy Perfection in this Language," 
Watts, therefore, not only " flz'd on a Master capable of doing 
the first, but entertained him constantly in hia house, where 
all those young gentlemen that leam French are obUged 
always to speak it, and have their master daily to converse 
with." * Some academies confined themselves chiefly to the 
exereises. But even then the atmosphere was French. Such 
was the academy opened in London in 1682 by M. Foubert, a 
Frenchman lately come from Paris. He was helped by a 
royal grant, and seems to have been fairly successful. On 
his arrival his goods were dehvered at the house of M. Laine,' 
probably the French teacher of that name. 

As time went on such schools became more and more 

> Mold for a lOiool for Ike better educalion of ToutA, uid Adiert^niFnt at the end 
ot hii Plan and Bhert Buka for pointing perioda , . . (c IflTO}. 

■ AdTntiHnunt in jI» Eaiay on the Proiur MtUnd for forming Ae Man of Bvantit, 
4U)ed., 1732, pp. 44.1fi. 

■ adembtr of guUt Fapera, Trtanry Booit. 16T3-SO, pp. 132, 140. 
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nameroua and the demajid for instruction in French increased. 
The language was no longer limited chiefly to certiun classes : 
the gently, merchants, soldiers, and others requiring it for 
practical purposes. It came to be regarded as a neoessaiy 
part of a liberal education. The ever-growing call for 
teachers of French was met by the great inrasion of Pro- 
testant refugee caused by the renewal of the fierce per- 
secutions which cnlimnat«id in the Revocation of the EMict 
of Nantes in 1685. The reception of the fugitives was doubtful 
under James II., who looked upon them with disfavour, but 
could not, for poKtical reasons, refuse them hospitality. With 
the advent of William of Orange in 1689, however, their posi- 
tion was assured, and they became ardent supporters of the 
new monarch. They arrived in such multitudes, says a con- 
temporary, that it was impossible to calculate their number ; 
there was hardly an English family of standing in which one 
or more refugees did not find a hofne — often a permanent one. 
From this time dates a new period in the teaching of 
French in England, dominated by the influence of ttiese 
refugees, from whose ranks the chief tutors and school- 
masters were recruited, and whose I^^nch grammars and 
manoals continued, in some cases, to be used till the «ad of 
the eight«enth century, and even later. 
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APPENDIX I 



CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF MANUALS AND GRAMMARS 
FOR TEACHING FRENCH TO THE ENGLISH 



The Middlb Agbs 
A. Maniuicripli 

* Indioatea that there are. SiIbo other tnsQusoiipts of later date. 

Henry HL (1216-1272) : 
c 1250 Short lYeatise on French Verbs (Trinity College, 

Cambridge, B. 3, 56). 

Edward I. (1372-1307) : 

* Le treytyz ke monn aire Gautier de Bibelesworthe 
fist a ma dame Dionisie de Mouncbenny pur aprise de 
Itmgwage (ed. T. Wright, " Volume of Vooabulariee," 
1867). 

* TraotatUB Orthographiae of T. H. Parieii Studentis (ed. 
M. K. Pope, " Modem Langua^ Review," April 1910). 

c. 1300 • Orthographia Gallica (ed, J. Stiirainger, " Altfran- 

zôsische Bibliothek," viii., Heilbronn, 1884). 

Edward U. and Edward IIL (1307-1377) : 

Commentaries in ftench on the Orthographia Gallica 
(ed. Stdrzinger, nt twpra). 

EpistolarieB, or Collections of model letters (MSS. 
Harl. 4971, Harl. 3988, Addit. 17716 Brit. Mub. ; Ee 4, 
a), Camb. Univ. Libr. ; B 14. 39, 40, Trinity Col. Camb. ; 
182, All Souls, Oson. ; 188, Magdalen Col.). 

Cartularies, or Collections of Bills, Indentures, etc. 
(Harl. 4971 ; Ee 4, 20. Camb. Univ. Libr. ; Addit. 
17716). 

Undated Vocabularies and Verb Tables and E^^gmenta 
on Grammar (Ee 4. 20, Camb. Univ. Libr. ; Harl. 4971, 
Addit. 17716, Brit. Mus. ; 188, Magdalen Col., Oson.). 
403 
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Nominale dve Verbale in GaUiotB o 
eiosdem in Anglids (ed. Skeat, "Transactions ol the 
Philological Soo.," 1903-1906). 

Biohard H. (1377-1399) î 

Tractatns Orthographiae ot Coyfurelly, Doctor in Law 
of Orleans (ed. Stengel, " Zeitschrift fur neufranzoeieche 
Sprache und Litoratur," vol. i., 1878). 
* Manière de Language (ed. P. Meyer, " Revue critique,"' 
1873). 

Petit Livre pour enseigner les enfanz de leur entre- 
parler oomun francois (ed. Stengel, op. cit.). 

DonaJt franooia pur briefment entrodnyr les Anglois 
et la droit language de Paris et de pais la d'entour fait 
am despenses de Joh&a Barton par plnseura bons olercs 
dn language avandite (ed. Stengel, op. dt.). 

Conjugation of Verba, by B. Dore. Le Donait soloum 
doube franoeis de Paris (Sloane HSS. 513). 

Liber Sonati (MS8. Dd 12, 23, 6g 6, 44, Camb. Univ. 
Libr. ; Addit. 17716 Brit. Mua.). 

Femina. Liber iete vocatui Femina, quia siout Femina 
dooet infantem loqui matemam, sic dooet iste liber 
invenes rethorice loqui QaUioum prout infra patebit (ed. 
W. A. Wright, Roxbu^he Club. 1907). 

Manière de Lacgu^;e (ed. P. Meyer, " Bomania," 
axirii.. 1903). 

John Lydgate, Praeceptiones linguae gallioae, IL 1. 
(Bale, "Soriptotea Britanniae," foL 203.) 

Dialognes in French and English (US. li. 6, 17, Camb. 
Univ. Libr.). 

B. Primed Booke 

Tree bonne doctrine pour aprendre briefment francoya 

etengloya. Printed by William Caxton. B.L.4to. (Ed. 

H. Bradley, '-' Eaj^]y English Text Society," extra Beriee, 

Ixzix., 1900.) 
Another edition. Fragment of one leaf in the Bod- 
Here is a good boke to lerne to speke Frencli. B.L. 

4to. Colophon ; Per me Richardum Pynaon. 

Here beginneth a Lytell treatyse for to lerne Ei^ilisshe 

and Frensshe. B.L. 4to. Colophon : ■ Here endeth a 

lytyll treatyae for to lerne Englyaahe and Frensalie. 

Emprinted at Westmjmafer by my Wynken de Worde. 
Another edition. Fragment of one leaf in the Britiah 

Museum. B.L. 4 to. 
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TUDOB AND StUABT TiMBS 

1621 BaboTiAT. "Rie introdnotorie to wryte and to prmotmce 
frenohe. 

T Vaunob. Introduotions in frensohe. . . . 

1528 Fragment of gr^nmar in Lambeth Libraiy. 

1630 FAiiSaBAVX. Lesclarciseement de la langue froncojse. 

;. 1534 DuwBB. An introdnotorie for to leme . . . trench tiewlj. 

!. 1635 DcwiB. An introdnotorie for to leme . . . freneh trowly. 

:. 1647 Duwsa. An introduotorie for to leme ... freneh trevly. 

1652 VXBON. Dictionariolnm pnerorum. . . . 

16631 Dr Ploioh. A Treatise in Engliah and Prenohe. . . . 

t653T l'nuoté poor apprendre a parler fronjoys et aa^oje. 

1557 Q. Mbubieb. La Grammaire fVangoise. . . . 

1557 (BABi;n[KiiT.) A Boke intituled Italion, I^ynsshe, En- 

glysahe and Latin. 

1569 An» A.B.C. for Soottea men to read the frenohe tonng. . . . 

1503 Mbcbibb. Gonunnnioations familières. 

' 1665 HoLTBAND. The French Schoolemaiater. 

1666 HoLYBAITD. The Frenoh Littleton, 

166S (Baslembnt.) A Boke intitnled Ffryoshe, Engljsahe and 

Dnohe. 

1671 A Dictionarie french and englisb. 

1S72 Hiooisa. Hnloeta dictionarie . . . the Etenoh thereunto 



1673 HoLYBAND. The Frraoh Sohoolemoister. 

1674 Babkt. An Alvearie ... in Englishe, Latin and French. 
1576 * A plaine pathway to the French Tongue. 

1676 LiÎdotbn db i.a Pighonnati. A Plaine Treats to lame 

. . . French. 

1578 Bkllot. The Frenoh Ononmer. 

1678 Dr Ploioh. A I^eatise in English and PVenohe, new ed. 

1678 HoLTBAHD. EVenoh Littleton. 

1078 (Bablehbnt.) Dictionaire ... en qnattre Langues. 

T HoLYBAHD. French Schoolemaister. 

1580 HoLYBAiTD. A Treatise for Declining of Verbs. 
1680 HOLYBAITD. De Pronuntiatione Linguae Gallicae. 
1680 HoLTBAND. The Treasurie of the Frtnch Toi^. 

1581 Babst. Alvearie . . . New ed. 
16SI HoLYBAim. French littleton. 
1581 Bkllot. Le Jardin de Veitu. 
1682 Hca.YBAin>. Riench Sohoolemaiater, 
1083 HoLTBAKD. Campo dl Fior. 

1080 ffiooBis. The Nomenclator or Remembrancer of Adrianua 
'Junius. 
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1688 BwxoT. The Ftenoh Méthode. 

T HoiiYBAKS. Prench Schoolemaister. 

1690 De Cobbo. The Spanish Grammer with oerteine Rnlea 

teaching . . . Fcenoh- 

IS91 HoLYBAKD. French littleton. 

1591 CoKQXBiuB. Dialogues in Fieooh uid English. 

1592 Da LA MoTHK. The French Alphabet 
1693 HoLTBAHD. EVenob Littleton. 

1593 HOLTBAKD. A Diotionarie French and Englisli. 
1603 EuoTB. Ortho-Epia Gallioa. 

1596 E, A. CteammaiTe Angloise et Françoise. 

1696 Da LA MOTHI. Fienob Alphabet. 

1696 MoBLBT. Jaaitrix ... ad perfeotun Ijnguae Qallioae 



1697 HoLSBABS. French Littleton. 

1698 Die Neoeaaary . . . Education of a Yonng Qentievoman, 

Italian, French and Elngliah. 

1599 HOLYBA^D. A Treatise for Declining of Verba. 

1602 A Short SjmtoxiB of the French Tongue. 

1602 HoLTBAND. French Littleton. 

1604 Saittobd. Le Guichet François. 

1605 Sabiobd. a Briefe Extract of the former grunmar . . . 

in English. 

1606 Eboitdkll, The Frenoh Garden. 

1606 HoLTBAKD. French Sohoolemaister. 

1607 HoLTBAim. Frenoh Littleton. 

1611 COZGBAVB. A Dictionarie of the French and English 

1612 HoLYBABS. French Schoolemaistei. 

1616 The Dedining of Frenche Vetbee (Solyband T). 

1615 The French A.B.C. 

1616 HoLYBABC. French Schoolemaister. 

1617 Jbak Babbieb. Janua Linguamm Qaadralingnia. 

1618 Fabbbab. A Brief Diiection to the Frenoh Toi^ue. 

1619 Latib du Tbrub. The Flower de Lnoe. 

1619 Holybahd. Frenoh Schocdemaieter. 

1620 CoLSON. The First Part of the Frenoh Grammar. 

1623 WoDBOBPH, The spared HoureB of a soohlier in his Travela, 

1623 J. S. A Shorte Method for the Deolyning of Ffrench Verbes. 

1625 Shkbwoob. The Frenoh Tutonr. 

1626 HoLTBABS. French Littleton. 
1626 Db LA MoTHB. French Alphabet. 

1625 WoDBOBFH. The True Marrow of the French Tongue. 

1625 L'IsLB. Part of Dn Bartas, French and E^iglish. 

1626 Granunaire Angloise et ÏVançoise. 
1030 HoLYBABD. French Littleton. 

1631 ANcmoBAii. Comenins'a Janua Linguaram. 

1631 HOLXBABD. French Sohoolemaister. 
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1631 Dx I.& MoTHX. Prenoh Alphabet. 

1632 COTOBAVB. Frenoh-English Diotioaary, with Shbbwood's 

Englùh-French Diction&cy. 

1633 HoLYBABD. ^French Littleton. 
1633 Db u Mothb. Fi«ii(^ Alphabet. 

1633 Ajtobokaii. Comeaias'H Janoa JJuguarum. 
1633 Saltokstall. Clavis ad Portam. 

1633 Db a&AVB. The Pathway to the Gate of Tongues. 

1634 Shebwood. The Freuoh Tutoor, 2nd ed. 

1634 AmiLD. A Fienoh Granuoar and Syntase. 

1635 COGNUU. A Sure Ouide to the Prenoh Tongue. 

1636 HoLTBAND. French Scboolemaùter. 

1636 Du Gbès. Breve et aoouratum gnumnatiooe gollioae Com- 

pendium. 

1637 (Bablbunt.) The Engliah, Latine, Prenoh, Dntoh Sohole- 

nuuter. 

1037 Bemsb. Analc^ Diaphora . . . trinm Lingnarum, Gallioae, 

Hiapanioae et Italicae. 

1637 Anohoban. Comeoius'B Janua. 

1639 Da lA Mothb. Firaioh Alphabet. 

1639 HoLYBAHo. Prenoh Littleton. 

1639 Grammaire Angloise et Françoise. 

1639 Du QBfta. Dialogi Oallioo-AjigliDO-Latim. 

1639 Ahohoban. Comenius's Janna. 

1639 (Bablbmkitt.) New Dialogues or Colloquies . . . 

1641 Mbubibk. a treatise for to leame to speake Frenshe md 

Elnglishe. 

1641 HoLYBAND. Treatise for Deolining of Prenoh Verbs, 

1641 HoLTXAi«i>. French Sohoolemaistet. 

1643 OosTLiN. Aurisodinae Linguae Gallioae. 

1646 CooNBAD. Sure Guide . . . 

1647 De la Mothb. French Alphabet. 

1648 Gbrbibb. An Introduction of the French Tongue. 

1649 HoLXBAND. French Sohoolemaister. 

1650 CoraBAVB. French Dictionary. 

1651 CoawBAU. Sure Ouide. 

1652 Du GKÈa. Dialt^i . . . 

1653 Mauobb. True Advancement of the Prenoh Tongue. 
1055 HoLTBAKD. French Schoolemaiater. 

1655 Laine. A Compendious Introduction to the French Tongue. 

1666 MAuaBB. E^:«noh Grammar, 2nd ed. 

1658 CooNBAU. Sure Guide. 

1658 Mauobb. French Grammar, 3rd ed. 

1669 Lbiohton. Linguae Gallioae addisoendae ECeguIae. 

1660 Du GBbs. Dialogi . . . 

1660 CoxaBAVi. Dlotionary. 

1660 Hbbbbbt. French and English Dialogues. 

1660 HowBLL. Lexicon Tetraglotton. 
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1662 Uauokb. FreDoh Orommar, 4tb ed. 

1662 Lbiohton. . . . Regulce. 

1666 Mboji'b Fablee in English, French and Latine. 

T Caetellion'B Sacred Sialc^uee . . . Prencb and English. 

1667 Hauqeb. French Grammar, 5th ed. 
1667 FiSTBAU. French Qrammar. 

1667 Dh Lain*. Princely Wiiy to the French Tongue. 
1608 HOLTBAHD. French Schoolemaister. 

1668 Grammaire FrançoÎBe et Ângloiae. 
1668 Grammaire Françoise et Angloise. 

1670 Mauoeb. Grammu, 6th ed. 

1671 Uauqieb. Lettres françoises et uigloises. 
' 1671 Fbsteau. Grammar, 2nd ed. 

1673 MxvasK. Grammar, 7th ed. 

1673 CoTORAva. Dictionary. 

1674 A French Grammar . . . Published by the Academy. 
1674 Smith. Grammatioa QuadialingviB. 

1674 A very easie Introdnotion to the French Tongue. 

1676 FX9TBAU. Grammar, 3rd ed. 

1676 D'Abasib. A New Flench Grammar. 

1676 MAroEB. Grammar (the English edition). 

1676 Mauokb. Lettres, 2nd ed. 

1677 Db Lainj. Princely Way, 2iid ed. 
1677 Grammaire françoise et angloise. 

1677 ïfaltoE. A New Dictionary, French and English. 

1678 Mibos. A New French Grammar. 

1679 MArasB. Grammar, 8th ed. 
1679 Fbsteau. Grammar, 4th ed. 
1679 Giunmaire Françoise et Angloise. 

1679 MitfiB. Dictionary of Barbarous French. 

1680 ViLLIERa. Vocabnlftrinm Analogienm. 

1681 BSRAULT. Chemin du CieL 
16S2 Hatjoxb. Grammar, 10th ed. 

1682 MlioB. Short and Eaeie French Grammar. 

1683 Vaibbssb d' Allais. Short and Methodical Introduction. 

1684 l^OB. A Short French Dictionary. 
1684 E^BBHCBL. Grammaire Françoise. 
1684 Hauoeb. Grammar, 11th ed. 

1634 CHSNEAr. French Grammar. 
' 1686 Fbstbau. Grammar, 6th ed. 

168& Bbbadi^. Bouquet . . . de Plusieurs Veritez Theologiquea. 

1686 Mauqeb. Grammar, 12th ed. 

1687 .^Bop's Fables in English, French md Latme. 

1687 HiftoE. Grounds of the French Tongue. 

1688 MlïoB. Great French DiotioDaiy. 

1688 Bbbauut. New . . . French and English Grammai. 

1688 CoLSom. The New Trismagister. 

1689 Mauqeb. Grammar, I3th ed. 
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MiiiQE. Short French DiotioiiEtry, 3rd ed. 

MAroBB. Oranunaf , 14th ed. 

CoLSom. A new Qnunmsr of three laognagea. * 

Hiïox. Short F[«noh DiotiooEiry. 

BBaAULT. Giammar, 2ad ed. 

Lakb. Prenob Granmiftr. 

Obollxait. Comple&t French Tutor. 

FaaTEAtT. Orammar, 0th ed. 

Bebault. Orajnmar, 3rd ed. 

Eloquent Master of Languages. 

Botes. Compleat French Master. 

MAroEB. Qrammar, 16th ed. 

CoiâONi. New amd Accurate Grammar [new edition]. 

MJdQK. Last Mid Best French Giammar. 

BsBAin/r. French and English Grammar. 

Uauobb. French Grammar. 

Mauqeb. French Grammar [new edition]. 

EoYEB. French Master, 2iid ed. 

Yaslkt. Nomenclator Tiilinguia. 

BoEBB. Royal French Dictionary. 
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BIBUOGBAMTY, ABRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, OP 
MANUALS FOR TEACHINQ THE ETIENCH LANGUAGE 
TO THE ENGLISH, FBOM THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE END OE THE STUART 
PERIOD 

A., E. : 

Grammaire Aiigloise et Ertuiçoise poor facilement et prompto- 
ment aprendre la langue Angloise et Françoise. Revûë et corrigée 
tout de nouveau d'une quantité da fautes qui étoient aux précé- 
dentes impressions par E. A. Augmenta en cette dernière 
édition d'un vocabulaire Angloie et François. Rouen, 1595. Cp. 
svb " Anonymous Works," Grammaire Ângloise et Françoise. 

MaOT ! Cp. CODaMOTO». 

Ahohobak, J. a. : 

Porta Linguarum Triltnguis reserata et aperta, aive seminatium 
lingoanim et soientiarum omnium, hoc est compendjaria Latinam, 
Anglicam, Gallioam (et quamvis aliam) Linguam una cum artium 
et aoientjarum fundamentis sesquianiii spatio ad aummnm docendi 
et perdlscendi methodiu aub titulis centum periodis mille com- 
piehensa. The Gate of Tongues unlocked aod opened. . . . 
London, Geoi^ Millar for Michael Sparke, 1631. 

Another issue, George Millar for the Author, I63I. 

Another éd.. Porta liitguarum ... J. A. Anoborani . . . 
Th. Cotes sumptibuB M. Sparke, 1633. 

3rd éd., Anna GrifBn sumptibus M. Sparke. London, 1637. 

4th éd., E. Griffin for M. Sparke, 1639. 
Anonymous Wobes (Arranged chronologicallyj : 

De la Prosodie, etc. (Fragment in tiie Lambeth Library dated 
1528.) 

(BiBLEHBNT.) A boke intituled Italion, Frynsshe, Englysshe 
and Laten. London, Ed. Sutton, 1657. 

Another ed. : A Boke intituled Ffrynsshe, Englysshe and Duche. 
London, John Aide, 1569. 

Another ed. : Dictionaire, Colloques ou Dialogues en Quattro 
langues, Flamen, FfrançoyB, Espaignel et Italion, with the Englishe 
to be added thereto. George Bishop, 1573. 
410 
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AlK,th.red., ■n..2«^}{^°''Sohol.m«,ter,oru,Inlre. 
duotion to teaoh young OentJemen uid Merohanta to travel! oi 
trade. Being the on); beipe to attadoe to those Longuagea. 
London, for Hiohael Sparke, 1637. 

Another ed. ; New DiaJognes or Colloquies and a. little Diotionarj 
oi eight Languages. A Booke ver; neoeaeaiy for all tboae that 
study these tongues either at borne or abroad, now perfected and 
made fit for tf avellera, joung merohants and seamen, especially 
those that desire to attain to the use of the tongues. London, 
Printed for Michael Sparke, 1639. 

Aue A, B, C for Scott«B men to read the frenche toung with ane 
exhortatioon to the noblis of Scotland to favour thair aid friendie. 
Licensed to Wm. Nudrye, 1569. 

A Diotioaarie frenoh and english. 1571. Col. : Imprinted at 
Londim by Henry Bynneman for Lucus Harrison. An. 1670.^ 

A plaine paliLway to the Frenoh Tongue, very profitable for 
Harchants and also all other which desire the same, aptly devided 
into nineteen chapters. The contents whereof appear in the 
nest Page. Printed in London by Thomas East, 1576. 

Another ed. Newly correoted. London, by Th. East (date 
nokoown). 

CorderioB. Dialogues in Freooh and English. John Wyndet, 
1501. 

Ch«iumaire Ângloiae et Prançoiae. . . . Bevûë et oorrigée . . . 
paiË. A. iq.v. mJ> A., E.) 

Another ed. : Cbammaire Angloise pour facilement et prompte- 
ment . apprendre la langue ai^^ise. Qui peut aissi aider aux 
Anglois pour apprendre la langue Françoise. Alphabet anglois 
contenant la prononciation des Lettres avec les déclinaisons et 
conjugaisons. Paris, IfôS. 

Another ed. Rouen, 1639. 

Another ed. Rouen, 1662. 

Another ed. Rouen, 1670. 

Another edition. London, 1677. 

The Neoessary, fit and convenient Education of a young Gentle- 
woman, Italian, Frenoh and English. Adam Islip, 1598. 

A Short Syntaiis in the French Tongue. 12». London, 1602, 

The French A. B. C. Licensed to Rd. Field, 1615. 

The Declining of Frenohe Verbes. Rd. Field, 1615 (another 
edition of Holyband's Treatise for declining of Verbs T). 

(Sébastien Chât«illon.) SacredDialoguestranslat«d out of Latin 
into Pïencb and English for the benefit of youth. Sold by R. Hom 
and J. Sims. (Date unknown, between 1666 and 1668 t) 

A Frenoh Grammar Teaching the knowledge of tibat language, 
how to read and write it perfectly without any other precedent 

■ LiMtued to Hacrieon (Aiber, Slationtn' RegUter, I 364} ; assigned over to Th. 
WoodODOk b; Hutïboii 
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Stnd^ than to have learnt to Read only. Published by the 

Aoadem; for Reformation of the Prenoh Tongue. London. 
Printed by W, G. for Wm, Copper at the sign of the Pelioan in 
Little Britain, 1674. 

A very oaaie Introduction to the Frenah Tongue, or A very 
brief Grammar, proper for all persons who have bad memoriee. 
CiKiteùning all the principal gronnds for the more speedy pracdoe - 
of discourse. Also many peculiar phrases ; with a vei^ nsefal 
Dialogue for young factors. 8vo. Sold by J. Sims at the King's 
Head in ComhiU, c. 1673. 

AlTPBILD, WlLLIAU : 

A French Grammar and Syntaxe oontayniiig moat exact and 
certaine rules for the prommeiation, orthography, construction 
<uid use of the French Languie. Written in French by Charles 
Maupaa, of Bloys. Translated into English with additions and 
espUoatJonB peculiarly usefnl to us English ; together with a 
preface and an Introduction wherein are contained divers necessary 
instructions for the bett«r understanding of it, by W. A. London, 
printed for Rich. Mynne, dwelling in little Brita^ at t^e signe of 
St. Paul, 1634. 
BaBBIXB, JlBAN: 

Janua Lingnarum Quadralinguis, or The Gate to the Latine, 
English, Prenohe and Spanish Tongues. London, 1617,^ 
BABOIJ.Y, Ar.THTHJ THutt - 

Here begynneth the introductory to wryte and to pronounoe 
frencbe, oompyled by Alexander Barclay, compendiously at llie 
conunandement of tjie right hye excellent and myghty prynoe 
Thomaa, duke of Northfolbe. [Col.] Luprynted at London in the 
Flete strete at the sygne of the rose Garûnde by Robert Coplande, 
1621, the yere of our lord MCCCCCXXI ye XXH day of Mareho. 
Babet, John : 

An Alvearie or triple Diotionarie in Englishe, Latin, and 
French. Very profitable for all such as be desirous of any of 
those three languages. Also by the two tables at the ende of this 
booke they may oootrariwise flnde the moat neoeasarie Latin or 
French w(h^ placed after the order of an Alphabet, whatsoever 
are to be found in any other Dictionarie. And so to tome them 
backwardea againe into Englishe when they reade any Latin or 
French authors and doubt of any barde worde therein. London, 
Henry Denham, 1574. 

A new edition : An Alvearie or quadruple dictionarie con- 
taining fonr sundrie tongues, namelie, EngUahe, Latine, Greeke 
and Flenchc. Newlie enriched with a varietle of wordes, phrases, 
proverbs and divers lightaome observationa of Cb'ammaj'. By the 
Tables you may contrariwiae finde ont the moat neoesaade wordes 
placed after the Alphabet, whatsoever are to be found in any 
other diotionarie. Which Tablea also aerving for lexicons, to lead 
^ Based on Batho'a Janua Lingvarum in lAtia and Spaninh, 1611. 
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the learner onto the English of anch haid wordea ob are often read 
in Authors, being faJthfnlHe exunined, are troelie numbered. 
Teiie profitable for snoh oa be deeiionB of ania of those languages. 
Iiondon, Henr; Denham, 1681. 
BabiiEKBUT. Op, Entry under " Anoaymons Wwks." 
Bbllot, Jaoquks : 

The Franoh Oiammer, or an Introduction orderly and Methodic- 
ally, by ready rules, playne préceptes and evident ezamplee, 
teachinge the hVenohc Tongue : Uade and very oommodioiuly 
set forth for their sakes that desire to attayne the Ferfecte know- 
ledge of the same Language, by James Bellot, Gentleman of Caen 
in Normandy. Dnprint«d at London in Fleet Street by Th. 
Marshe, 1678. 

Le jardin de vertu et bonnes mceora, plain de plueieure bellea 
fleura et riches seatencea aveo le sena d'iœlles lecueilliM de plnsieuni 
antheurs, et misea en lumière par J. B. gent Cadomois. Imprimé 
à Londres par Th. Yautrollier, 1681. 

The French Méthode. London, 1688. 
BiNSi, PuxsBx: 

Ânalogo Diaphora seu Conoordantia Di^orepans et Discrepantia 
Conooidan8triamlingaanunQallioae,HispanicaeetItaliciae. Unde 
innotosoat, quantniu quaque a Romanae linguae, unde ortum 
duzere, idiomate deflezerit ; eamm quoque ratio et natora diluoide 
et socointe dehneantur. Opeiâ et studio Petri Beiise, Farisini, 
apad Ozon. haslii^aas piofitentis. Oxoniae. Excudebat Ouiliel- 
muB Turner impenais authoris, 1S37. 
Bebauit, Piebkk : 

A new, plain, abort and campleat Fienoh and Elngliah Orammar. 
Wherby the learner may attain in few months to speak and write 
French correctly as they do now in the Court of Franoe, and wherein 
aU that is dark, snperfluous and defloient in other grammars is 
plain, short and methodically suppUed. Also very useful to 
strangers that aie desirous to learn the Ekigliah tongue : for whose 
soke is added a short but very exact Blnglish Grammar. Omne 
tulit punotum qui miscuit utile dulce. I/indon, 1688. 

Seoond edition, c 1691. 

Third edition, with additions, 1693. 

Fourth edition, 1700. 

Another edition : A New and Compleat Fienoh and English 
Grammar, plainly showing the shortest and easiest way to under- 
stand, speak, and write spedily those Languages, but especially 
the French. Containing above twenty pleasant and useful Dia- 
logues translated into English by Sir R. L'Estronge, and here 
rendei«d into French with several others, almost word for word. 
To which is added a short but exact English Giammor. Also a 
French and English Dictionary, where the parts of speech are 
ranged separately. Comprehending all that's necessary foi any 
Persons that have a desire to leom ehher Langaage, by Peter 
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Berault, French Himster, lately ohaplaic of Her Majestj'B ships 
Kent, Victory, Soorboroogh, uid Dunkirk. London, 1707. 

JjB Véritable et UBOié obemln du ciel en FtMiçoia et es Anglais. 
London, 1680. 

Bouquet ou un amaa de jdnsieura veritez théologtqnee proprea 
poui instruire toutes sortes de pereonnea, particolierement pont 
conaoler une ame dans ses Troubles. London, 1685. 

BXSXB, OulLI^nUK: 

La Trajre instruction dea trois langues 1» Fronçoiae, l'Angloise 
et la Flamende. Proposée en des règles fondamentales et sncoinctee. 
Un af«emblage des mots les plus usités, et des colloques utiles et 
récréatifs ; ou hormis d'antres discours curieus, le gouvernement 
de la France se réduit. Historiquement et Politiquement mise en 
trois langues. Seconde éd. augmentée. Dordrecht, 1681. (Date 
of first edition unknown.) 
OrÂTSiUiON (or Castkujon), S. Cp-entrj under "Anonymous Works." 
Chbkeau, François: 

Francis Cheneau's lïench Grammar, eniioh'd with a com- 
pendions and easie way to leame the French Tongue in a vet; 
short time. Licensed to Ch. Meame, e. I6S4. 

The Perfect French Master teaohing in less than a month to turn 
Miy Ekiglisb into French by Rule and Figure, Alphabetically, in 
a Method hitherto altc^ther unknown in Europe. With the 
regular And irregular Verbs. By Mr. Cheneau of Paris, Pmfeaaor 
of the Latin, Elnglish, French, Italian Tongues, formerly slave and 
Governor of the Jsles of Na-esia and Paros in the Arohipeligo, now 
Uving in his house in Old Fish St. next door to the Fauloon in Lon- 
don. Where may be seen his short grammars for all these tongues, 
aft«r the same way. W. Botham for the author. London, 1716. 
CoDKLNOTON, Robert : 

^sop's Fables, With his life in English, Frenoh and Latine. 
The English by Tho. Philipott, Esq., the Frenoh and Latine by 
Rob. Codrington, M.A. Illustrated with one hundred and ten 
sculptures. By Francis Barlow, and are to be sold at his House, 
The Golden Eagle in New Street neai Shoe Lane, 1666-6. 

Another ed. London, 1687. 

Another ed. [London], 1703. ' 

CoQKBAU, Paul: 

A Sure Guide to the French Tongue, teaching by a most easy 
way to pronounce it naturally, to reade it perfectly, write it truly 
and speke it readily. Together with the VerbM personal and 
impersonal and useful sentences added to some of them, most 
profitable for all sorts of people to learn. Painfully gatiiered and 
set in order after (he alphabetical way, for the better benefit of 
those that are desirous to learn the French, by me Paul Cogneau. 
London, 1635. 

Another ed., [London] 164S. 

Another ed., [London] 16S1. 
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Fonrth éd., «xact^ oorteoted, much amplified, and bettor 
ordered. (By Wm. Herbert, q.v.) London, 1668. 

C01.SOK, William: 

The First Part of the Frenah Grammar, Artificiallj reduced into 
Tables by Arte locall, CBllod the Art« of Memorie. Contajning 
(after an extraordinary and most easy method) the Prononciation 
and Orthographie of the French Tongoe according to the new 
manner <df writing, without ohanghig the originall or old, for the 
understanding of both by a reformed alphabet of twenty-aix 
letters and by a triple distinction of characters (Roman, Italian 
and English) reproeenting unto the eye three sorts of pronunciation 
distinguished by them. Proper, signified by a Roman character : 
Improper, noted by an Italian : and superfluous, marked by an 
English. . . . And as most amply is declared in the erplioatiou 
of the foresaid reformed alphabet, and letters in it otherwise 
ordered, and named then heretofore, and two otherwise shaped 
. . . for j and v Dcmsonant«. In which is taught, the uniTersall 
knowledge of the four materiall parts of Grammar . . . for the 
better understanding of the rules of the triple pronnnniation 
aforesaid. Also the Artifioiall and geneiall declination terminative 
of Nounes and Verbes. Lately compiled by William Golson of 
London, Professar of Litterall and Iiiberall Sciences. London, 
Printed by W. Stansby, 1620. 

CoLSOHi, Frahoisoo Cast ABO : 

The New Tdsmagigter. Or the New Teacher of three Languages 
by irtiom an Italian, an English imd a French Gentleman may 
leani to discourse together, each in their several languies : in 
four parte. (I.) The Italian learns to speak English. (II.) The 
English and Italian Gentlemen leom to speak EVencb. (III.) The 
French and the English Gentlemen learn to speak Italiim. (IV.) 
The Frenchman leams to speak English. 1688. 

Another edition : A New and Accurate Grammar whereby 
French and Italian, the Spaniard and the Portuguese may learn 
to speak English well, with rules for the learning of French, Italian, 
and Spamsh, Nouvelle et curieuse Grammaire par laquelle. . . . 
Par F. Colsoni, M^(A). et Maître des dites Langues demeurant dans 
Falcon Court en Lothbury. 8vo. Printed for S. Uanship at tîbe 
Ship in Combill, c. 1696. 

CoMENira. Cf. entry under " Anonymous Works." 

OoBDERius. Cf. entry under " Anonymous Works." 

CoSBO, Antonio db ; 

The Spanish Grammer, with certeine Rules teaching both the 
Spanish and French tongues. By which they that have some know- 
ledge in the French tongue may the easier attaine to the Spanish, 
and likewise they that ha,ve the Spanish with more facihtie leame 
the f^^noh : and they that are acquainted with neither of them, 
leame either or both. Made in Spanish by H. Anthonie de Com, 
teonalated by John Thorius, Graduate in Oxeford. London, 1690. 
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GOTOKATX, RaITDIS : 

A Dictionorie ot the French and English T^Dgues, oompiled by 
Bandle Cotf^ve. London, 1611. 

Another ed. . . . Wheiennto is alao KiaeTed a most copious 
dictiomuy of the English set before the French, by B. S. L. 
(Robert Sherwood, Londoner, q.v.) London, 1632. 

Another ed. . . , Whereunto are newly added the animadver- 
siona and Supplements of James Howell, Esquire. Inter Eruditos 
Cathedram habeat Polyglottes. London, 1650. 

Another ed. . . . Whôretmto are added snndry AnimadTeiaioQB, 
with supplements of many hnndreds of words never before printed ; 
with aooDiate oaatigations throughout the whole work, and 
diatinotions of the obeidete words frou those that are now in 
use. Together with a la^e GIramnua, a dialogue ooneisting of 
all Gallicisms, with additions of the moat signifioant proverbs, 
with other refinements aooording to Cardinal Richelieu's lat« 
Academy. For the furtherutoe of young learners, and the 
advantage of all others that endeavour to arrive to the most 
exact knowledge of the French Language, this work is exposed 
to pubUak, by James Howell, Esqr, London, 1660. 

Another ed. London, 1673. 
D'Abasib, J. G. : 

Â new French Grammar, containing at large the principles of 
that tongne, or the most exact rules, critigall observations, and 
fit examples for teaching with a good method and attaining 
the French Tongue as the Witts or the Gentlemen of the French 
Academy speak and pronounce it at this present time. Composed 
for tite use of the Blnglish gentry by J, G. d'Abadie, Esq. Oxford, 
Printed by H, Hall, Printer to the University, for J. Crosby, 1676. 
Da Gr&tx, Jxak ; 

The Pathway to the Gate of Tongues, being the first instmction 
for little children, with A short manner to oonjugate French 
Verbes. Ordered and made Latine, French and English by Jean 
de Grave, Profeesor (rf the £ïench Toi^ne in the City of London. 
Oxford, 1633. (Bonnd with second ed. of Comenius'a Porta 
Lingaamm. London, 1633.) 
Db la Moths, N., G. : 

The French Alphabet, teaching in a very short time, and by a 
most easie way, to pronounce French naturaJly, to .read it per- 
fectly, to write it truly and to speak it accordingly. Together 
with the treasure of the French tongue, containing the rareet 
sentences, proverbs, parobles, aimiliea, apothegmea, and Golden 
sayings of the most excellent French Authors, as well Poets as 
Oratours. The one diligently compiled and the other painfully 
gathered end set in order, aiter the alphabetical maoer, for the 
benefit of those that are desirous of the French tong. Printed by 
E. Aide, and loe to be solde by H. Jackson, dwelling in Fleet Street^ 
beneath the Conduit at the sign of St. John Evangeliat, 1695. 
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First edition. London, Richazd Field, 1592 (no oopy known). 

Another edition. London, Geo. Miller, 1625. 

Another edition. London, Geo. Miller, 1631. 

Anothet edition. London, Geo. Miller, 1633. 

Another edition. London, Geo. Milter, 1(139. 

Another edition. London, A. Miller, 1647, 
Dk L4 Piohoknayk, Ledoyen : 

A Plftine Treatise to lame in a. ehorte space of the French Tongue. 
London, H. Denham, 1576. 
Db Sahtuins, Ci^usb. Cf. Holxband. 
Du Gr&s, Gabbibi,: 

Bieve et Aoouratum grammaticae Gallioae Compendnim in quo 
superflna reHoinduntnr et necesBaria non omittantnr, per Gabrielem 
du Grès, Galium, eandem lingnam in oeleberrima CantabiigienBi 
Aoademia edocentem. Contabrigiae. Impen^iB Authoris ami- 
oonungrati&. 1636. 

Dialog! GaUioo-AnglioO'Latini, per Gabrielem Dngrea Liuguam 
Gallioam in illostrissima et fEunosisdma Oxonienai Academia (hand 
ita pri4effi. privatim) edocentem. Oxoniae, L. Liohtield, 1639. 

Ëditio seemida, priori emendatior. Osoniae, 1662. 

Editio tertja. Osoniae, 1660. 
Du Ploioh, Pteobb : 

A Treatise in English and Prenche right neceeaary and pioffitable 
for al young children (the oont«ates whereof apece in a table at 
the ende of this boke), made by Peter dn Ploiohe, t«aoher of the 
same dwelling in Trinitie lane at the signe of tlie Rose. Bichard 
Grafton, [1553 Î] 

Another ed. Imprimé à Londie par Jean Kingston, La TriJij . 
Auvril, 1578. 
Du Tkbue, Lattb : 

The Flower de Luce, planted in England, or a short Treatise 
and briefie compendium wherein is contained the true and lively 
pronunciation and understanding of the French tongue. Com- 
piled by Laur du Terme, Teacher of the same. lx>ndon. Printed 
by Nioholas Okeg, 1619. 
XhrwBS, GiLis : 

An Introductorie for to leme to rede, to prononnoe, and to speke 
Frenahe trew^, compyled for the right high exeellent and most 
vertuous lady, the lady Mary of Englande, daughter to our most 
gracious aoverayn l^orde Kyng Henry the Eight. Printed at 
London by Thomas Godfrey, cum privilegio a rege indulto, [1533 I] 

Another ed. Printed at London by Nicolas Bourman for 
John Beyns in Paules chnivhyarde at the signe of the George. 
[1534 I] 

Another ed., newly correot«d and amended. Printed by John 
Waley, ri5t6î] 
EuoTX, Joan : 

Ortho-Epia GaUiea. Riot's Fruits for the French. Enterlaced 

in 
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with ft doaUe new inTentkin, which teaoheth to speke tmely, 
speedily and Tohiblj the l'ïeiicta Tongoe. Pend for tbe pracHM, 
pleaanre tatd profit of &11 Euf^ieh GSentlemen who wUl mdevonr 
by their owne ptûne, studie and dilligence to attoine Uie natmaU 
accent, the tme pronnnciatit^i, and swift and glib Oram of that 
noUe, famoiu and courtly Langnage. NatnrAet Arte. Loiid<», 
Printed by John Wolfe, 1593. 
Ebohdkll, Pobbk : 

The French Guden for English L«dyefl and G^itlewomen to 
waike in or a eonuneT dayes labour. Being an inatmction for the 
attayning nuto of the !E^ench tongue : wherein for the practise 
thereof are framed thirteene dialogues in Prench and English, 
concerning diverH mattere, from the rising in the morning till Bed- 
time. Also the Historic of tlie Centurion mencioned in the Gospoll : 
in French Verses. Which is an easier and shorter Méthode then 
hath beene yet set forth to bring the loTet« of the French ttHigne' 
to tbe perfection of the same. By Peter Erondell, Professor of 
the same luignage. London, Printed for Ed. White, 1605. 

CL HMiTbadd, French Schoolemajster. 
Fakkeab, Bobkbt : 

A brief Directiim to the French T<Higiie. Oxford, 1618. 
FS9TBATT, Pavl : 

A new aod Elasie French Grammar, or a Compendious way how 
to Itead, Speak and Write French exactly, very necessary for all 
Pmsods whatsoever. With variety of Didognes. Wbereimta is 
added a Nomenclatore English and Fraich. London. Printed 
for Th- Thomycroft and are to be sold at the Eagle and Child 
near Worcester House in the Strand, 1667- 

Secoud éd., c 1671. 

[Another éd.] : Paul Feeiean'e Flench Gramnuf, being the newest 
and exactest Method now extant for the attaining to the pnrtty 
of the fVendi Tongue. Augmented and enriched with sevend 
chtMceand newdialc^ues. . . . Tbe third éd.. Diligently corrected, 
amended and much enbtfged with the Rnke of the Accent, by 
the Aothor, Native of Blois, and now Professor of the French 
Tongue in London. London, I675l 

[Another ed]. ; Panl Festean's French Grammar being the newest 
and exactest method . . . for the attaining of the Elegancy and 
Purity of the French Tongue as it is now spoken at the Court of 
France. Augmented and enriched with several choice and new 
Dialogues, fomishcd with rich phrases, proverbs and seaitences, 
profitable and necessary for all persons. Togctb^ with a Nomen- 
clature English and French, and the Rules of Quuitity. Tbe 
fourth éd.. Diligently corrected, amended and very much enlarged 
by the aothor, native of Blois, a city in France where tbe trae 
tone of the R^nch tongue is found by the Unanimons consent of 
ali frenchmen. London, 1679. 

Fifth éd., 1685. 
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Another éd., c. ISSS. 
Another éd., 1693. 
Another éd., e. 1699. 

Aiiotiier éd., oorrected and enlarged by the author, c. I70I. 
Qkbbibk, Sib Balikazab : 

An Introdnotion of the French tongue, (in) " The Interpreter 
of the Académie for foiraJn languages and all noble saienoea and 
exeroises." The first part. London, 1648. 
Odtard, Jambs. Cf. Holtbano, Ftenoh Sohoolemaister. 

GOBTLINl 

Aurisodinae linguae Gallioae. 8to. Loildon, 1643. 
Gravb. Cf. Dfl Okate. 
Gbollbac : 

OroUeau'o Compleat Frenofa Tutor. (Date unknown, some time 
after 1686.) 
Hbrbbbt, Wiluau : 

French and English Dialt^pieB. In a more exact and delightful 
method then any yet extant. London, 1660, Cf. Oookxau. 
HiooiNS, John : 

Huloet'a Diotionarie, oorreoted and amended and eiet in order 
and enlarged with many names of men, townee, beaatea, foulea, 
fishes, trees, shrubbes, herbes, fmitee, places, inatmmentes, etc. 
In eche place fit phraaea gathered out <rf the best Latin anthora. 
Also the Prencb thereunto annexed, by which you may finde the 
Latin or Prenohe of anye Englishe noorde you wilL By John 
Higgins, late stndent in Oxeforde. London!, in oedibus Thomae 
Marshij, anno 1672. 

The Nomenolator or Bemembronoer of Adrianus Junius, ^ysi- 
cian, divided into two Tomes, conteining proper names, and apt 
termes for all thinges under their oonrenient Titles, which within 
& few leaves doe follow. Written by the said Adrianus Junius in 
Latine, Greek, French, and other forrein tongues, and now in 
English by John Higins. With a full supplie of all auoh words 
as the last inlarged edition afioorded ; and a dictional index, 
conteining above 1400 prinoipall words with their numbers 
directly leading to their interpretations. Of special use for all 
scholars and learners dl the some languages. London, 1665. 
HoLvBAND, Olaudb, or Db Sainukns : 

The Frenoh Schoolemaietr, wherein is most plainlie shewed the 
true and most perfect way of pronoimoinge of the French tongue, 
without any helpe of Maister or Teacher : set foorthe for the fur- 
therance of all those whiche doo étudie privatelj in their owne 
study or houses : Unto the which is ani^eied a Vocabularie for al 
Buch woordes as bee used in common talkea : by U. Claudius 
Hollybande, profeaaor of the Latin, Frenoh and EInglishe tongues. 
Imprinted at London, by William How for Abraham Veaie, 1673. 

First éd., 1665 (no copy known). 

Another ed. (Date unknown : alter 1560.) 
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Anotiier ed. : The Xïenoh Scboolenutùter of ClAudins Hollj- 
buide. Newly oonectod. . . . LmuIoii. 1682. 

Another ed. Newly corrected I^ C Hollyband- Londoo. 
(Date unknown.) 

Another ed. : The Fienoh Schocdemaister, wherein is most 
plûnely shewed the true and perfect way of prononncing the 
F^«noh tongue, to the fortherance of all those which would gladly 
leatne it. Fint collected by Mr. C. H-, and now newly oorrected 
and amended by F. Erondelle, Professor of the b^ tongue. 
London, 1606. 

Another ed. London, 1612. 

Another ed. London, 1615. 

Another ed. London, 161ff. 

Another ed. : The Freaoh Schoolemaister. . . . First collected 
by Mr. C. H. . . . end now . . . corrected ... by James 
Oiflaid. LMidon, 1631. 

Another ed. . . . newly ooirected and amended by Jamos 
Oifford, Frtdessor of tbe said tongue. London, 1636. 

Another ed. . . . new corrected, amended and mnch enlarged, 
with severall quaint Prorerbea and other neoeasaiy rules, by 
James GiSard, Professor of tiie sud Tongue. Lond<»i. 1611. 

Another ed. Londoit, 1649. 

Another ed. London, 1655. 

Another ed. : The French Schoolmaster teaching easily that 
language. London, 1668. 

The French Littelton, A moat eaeie, perfect and absolute way 
to leame the Frenche tongue. Newly set forth by Claude Holli' 
band, teaching in Paules Churchynrde by the dgne of the Lnoreoe. 
Let the reader pemse the epistle to his owne instruction. Im- 
printed by T. Vautrollier: London, 1666. 

Another ed. Lond<m, 1578. 

Another ed. London, 1679. 

Another ed. : Set forth by Claudius Holliband, teaohiug in 
Pauls Churchyard at the âffi of the Golden BaU. London, 
158!. 

Another ed. . . . London, 1591. 

Another ed. . . . by Claudius Hollibtmd, Qentilhomme Bour- 
bonnois. London, 1593. 

Another ed. London, 1597. 
. Another ed. London, 1602. 

Another ed. London, 1607. 

Another ed. lA)ndon, 1609. 

Another ed. London, 1625- 

Another ed. London, 1630. 

Another ed. London, 1633. 

Another ed. l/Ondon, 1639. 

A Treatise for Declining of Verbs which may be called the 
second ohiefest worke of the frenohe tongue ; Set forthe by Claudios 
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Ho%baiid, tooohing at the eigne of the Golden Ball in Faules 
Chnrob Yiude. London, 1660. 

Another ed. Hiondon, 1609. 

Another ed. Ixmdon, 1641. 

Oe Ptonontiatione. Clandii a Sutoto Vinculo de pranuntiatione 
lingiue Gallioie libri duo. Ad illoatTiaaimBin oimulq dactisaûnam 
Elizabethan! Anglorum Reginam. T. Vautrollerius ; Londoni. 
1680. 

The Treasorie of the French Tong : le»ohing the waje to 
varie all sortes of verbes. Enriched so plentifully with wordea 
and phrases (for the benefit of the atudiQiu in that language) as 
the like hath not before bin published. Qsthered and set forth 
bj C. Hollyband. For the better understanding of the otder of 
the diationarie pemse the Preface to the reader. London, 1680. 

Campo di Fior, or the Flowery Field of four languages, Italian, 
Latin, French and English. London, 1583. 

A Diotionarie French and English. Puhlisbed for the beneflte 
of the BtudiOQB in that language. Gathered and set forth by . 
Claudius Hollybaud. London, 1593. 
HowBLL, Jambs : 

Lexicon Tetraglotbm, and English, fVenoh, Italian, Spanish 
Dictionary. Wbereonto ia adjoined a large nomenclature of the 
proper terms (in all four) belonging to several arts and sciences, 
to recreations, to professions both liberal and mechanick etc. 
Divided int« fifty-two sections. With another Vocabulary of 
the ohoioest Koverbs. . . . London. Printed by J. G. for 
Cornelius Bee at the King's Arms in Little Brittaine, 1660. 

Of. COTOKAYS. 

HULOCT. Cf. HlOOENS. 

KeBHUIL, JxAS DB : 

Grammaire Françoise, composée par Jem de Kerhoel, Pro- 
fesseur de la ditte Langue. A French Grammar. . . . 8vo. 
Printed for J. Wickins at the Miter in Fleet Street, 16S4. 

LAiHâ, Pebkex : 

A compendious Introdnctim to the French Tongue. Teaching 
with much ease, facility and delight, how to attain and most 
exactly to the true and modem prononciation thereof. Illustrated 
with several elegant expressions and choice Dialognee, useful for 
persons of Quality that intend to travel into France, leading them, 
as by the hand, to the most noted Euid principal places of that 
Kingdom. Whereunto is annexed an alphabetical Rule for the 
true and modem orthography of that French now spoken, being 
a catalogue of very necessary words never before printed. By 
Peter Laine, a teacher of the said tongue now in London. London. 
Printed by T. N. for Anthony Williamson at the Queen's Anna in 
St. Paul's Churchyard, near the West End. 1856. 

IiAINd, PiSBBX DB : 

The Prinoely way to the French Tongue, as it waa first compiled 
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for tbe use <rf ber Highnees the Lady Vary and ainoe taught her 
toyei sister the Ladj Anne. To which is added a Chrooologioal 
abridgement of the sacied scriptures by way of dialogue, To- 
gether with a longer explication of the French Qranunar, Choice 
tsMea of ^Ssop in Botleaque French, and lastly some models of 
letters French and En^ish, by P. D. L. 2nd ed. Londm. Printed 
by J. Macock for H. Herrington etc, 1677. 

First éd., 1667. (No copy known.) 
Lkishton, Hbnby ; 

Linguae Galliots addiscendœ regnlœ. CoUect» ope» et in- 
dustiia H. Leighton, A.M. Hano lingnam in oeleberrima Academia 
Ozoniensi edocentis. Ozoniae, IB&d. 

Another éd., 1662. 
laoLX or WiLBBAHAM, W». : 

Part of Du Bartas, EnJ|;Iish and French, and in his owne kinde 
of verse, so neai the French Englished, as may teach an Englishman 
French, or a Frenchman English. Sequitur Victoria Jnnotos. By 
Wm. L'isle of Wilburgham, Esquier for tbe King's Body. Ixindon. 
Printed by John Hovihind, 1626. 
Mavoeb, Claude : 

The tnie advancement of the French Tongne, or A new Method, 
and more easie directions for tbe attaining of it, then ever yet have 
been pnblisfaed. Wheieunto are added many choice and select 
dialogues, containing not mely familiar discouiaee, but most exact 
Instructions for Travell, in a most elegant style and phrase, veiy 
useful and necessary for all gentlemen that intend to travel into 
France. Also a chapter of Anghcismes, wherein IhoM errors 
which the English usually commit in speaking French are de- 
monstrated and corrected. By Claudius Uauger, late jno- 
fessor of the French Tongue .at Blois, and now teacher of the 
said Tongue here in Loudon. Loudon. Printed by Tho. Royoroft 
for J. Martin and J. Aliestry at the BeU in St. Paul's Chnroh. 
yard, 1653. 

Another ed. : Hr. Mauger's French Grammar. Enriched with 
severall choise Dialogues containing an exact account of the State 
of France, Ecclesiastical, civil, and Military, as it flourisheth at 
present nnder King Louis the xivth. Also a chapter of Angli- 
cisims, with instructions for travellers into France. The second 
edition, enlarged and most exactly corrected by the Authour, late 
professor at Blois. Ijtwidon. Printed by B. D, for John Martin 
and J. Allestree at the Bell in St. Paul's Churchyard, 1666. 

Third ed. London, 1068. 

Another ed. . . . enriched with 60 new short dialogues. Oon- 
tSLining for the most part an exact account of England's Triumphs, 
with the state of Fiance ... as it flourisheth now since Cardinal 
MaEarin's death. With a most curious and most ingenioas addition 
of TOO French veraee upon the rules. Also a Chapter of Anglicisms, 
with instzuotions forTravell»s into Franoe. Fourth ed. Exactly 
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oorreoted, enlarged and perosed by tbe great oare and diligesoe of 
the author, lat« publiok Professor of Bloie, in France, for all 
Travellers. Londoo. Printed for John Martin . . . 1692. 

Fifth ed. London, 1Ô67. 

Another ed. . . . Enlarged and Enriched with 80 new dialogues, 
both familiar and high with complimenta, and the exact pronnnoia- 
tion. All digested in a most admirable order, with the State of 
France . . . Also a chapter of Angliaisma and Pronoisme. With 
700 French verses containing all the rules of the French Tongue. 
Aa likewiise the. Generall Rules of the English Pronuiutiation. 
Sixth ed. Exactly correoted by the author. . . . Ijondon. 
Printed for J. Martin at the sign of the bell, EUid Jamea Alleatrj 
at the Boae and Oown in Paul's Churchyard, 1670. 

Another ed. : La Grammaire françoise de Claude Hangra ex- 
pliquée en Anglois, Latin et en François, enriohie de règles plua 
courtes et plus substantielles qu'auparavant, comme du regime 
des verbes, de la conjugaison de tous les irreguhers par toutes 
leurs personnes, d'un Traité de l'accent ete. Et à la fin, d'un abrégé 
des règles générales de la Langue Ângloise, en dialogues fronçois, 
outre œ qui étoit dans la sixième édition. La Te. éd. Beveue et 
corrigée par l'autheur . . . k Londres. Iiondres. Imprimée par 
T. Royoroft pour Jeaa Martin et se vendent a l'enseigne de la 
cloche au oymitière de Sainot Paul. 1673. CHaudiuB Manger's 
French Grammar, etc. - 

Another éd., with additions: The "English Edition." London, 
Printed by John Martyn, e. 1676. 

Eighth ed. Londres, J. Martyn, 1679. 

Tenth ed. Correoted by the author, now professor ol the 
Languages at Paris. London, 1682. 

Eleventh ed. London, T. Harrison, e. I6S3. 

Twelfth ed. . . . avec des augmentations de Mote k la Mode 
d'une nouvelle Méthode et de tout ce qu'on peut souhaiter pour 
s'acquiiii ce beau I.anguage comme on le parle à present à la oour 
' de France. Oh on voit un ordre extraordinaire et méthodique 
pour l'acquisition de cette langue, sçavoir, mie très parfaite pro- 
nuntiation, la conjugaison de tous les Verbee irregnliers, des Règles 
courtes et subijtantiellee, ausqoeiles sont ajoutez un Vocabulaire 
et une nouvelle Grammaire Angloise pour l'utilité de tant d'eetron- 
gers qui ont envie de l'apprendre. La douzième édition exactement 
corrigée par l'autheur à present Professeur des t.angueB à Paris. 
Londres. R. E. pour R. Bently et S. Magnes demeurant dons 
Russel St. au Covent Gardm. 1686. 

Thirteenth ed. . . . Corrected by the author, lota at Paris 
and now at London. London, 1688. 

Fourt«eDth ed. . . . Corrected and FiUlarged by the author. 
London. Sold by T. Guy at the Oxford Arms in Lombard Street. 
1690. 

Sixteenth ed. . . . exactly corrected and Enlarged by the 
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Authont, Late Professor of the Laaguogea at Paru. London. 
R. E. for R. Bently in Ruasel St. ia Covent Gardin, 16B4. 

Eighteenth «d. . . . corrected and enlarged by the author. 
London, for T. Guy, 1698. 

Nineteenth ed. . . . corrected and enlarged by the Author, late 
pcofeesorof the Languages at Paris. London, B. Wellington, 1702. 

Twentieth ed. . . . Faithfully ooneoted from all the errors in 
the former by a French Minister. London, R. Wellington, 1705. 

Twenty-first ed. . . . with additions. London, R. Wellington, 
1709. 

Manger's Letters. Written upon several subjeote, faithfully 
translated into EngUsh, for the greater facility of those who have 
a desire to learn the SYenoh Toogoe. Coirected and Revised by 
the author, formerly professor of French at Bloys, now at London- 
London, 1671. 

Another ed. : Lettrée Francoises et Angloises de Claud Manger 
sur Toutes sortes de sujets grands et médiocres avec augmentation 
de 60 lettres oonvetles, dont il y en a plusieurs sur les demièies et 
grandes Revolutions de l'Enrope. Très exactement corrigée, polies 
et écTit«s, dans le plus nouveau stile de la conr, dans lesquelles 
la pureté et l'élégance des deux langues s'accordent mieux qu'au- 
paravant. Très utiles À ceux qui aspirent au beau language, et 
sont curieux de sçavoir de quelle msoière ils doivent parler aux 
personnes de quelque qualite qu'elles soient. Outre QuontiU 
de BiUete À la fin du Livre, qui sont très nécessaires pour le com- 
merce. La seconde édition. Londres, imprimée par The. Roy- 
croft et se vendent chez Samuel Lowndes vis à vis de l'Hostel 
d'Exeter dans la Strand. 1676. 
MxuBUiR, GabbieTi ; 

La Grammaire Françoise contenante plusieurs belles reigles 
probes et nécessaires pour ceulx qui désirent apprendre la dicte 
langue par Gabriel Menrier. . , . Anvers, 1667. 

Traioté pour apprendre a parler Françoys et Angloys. Bonen, 
Etienne Cohis, 1663. 

Communications familières non moins propres que treeutiles a la 
nation Angloise désireuse et disetense du langage Français, par 
G.Meurier. FamiliareCommunicationsnoleassepropprethenTerrie 
profitable to the Inglie nation desirous and nedioge the Srenche 
language, by Gabriel Meurier. En Anvers. . . . Chez Pierre de , 
Keerberghe hub le Cemitiere nostre Dame a la Crois d'or. 1663. 

Another cd. : Traité pour apprendre a parler François et Angloie: 
ensemble un Formulaire de faire missives, obligations. Quittances, 
Lettres de Change, nécessaire a tous marchands qui veulent 
trafiquer. ATreatise for to leame to speaks Freushe and Engliaohe, 
together with a form of making letters, indentures, and obligaticxis, 
quittances, letters of exohange, verie necessarie for all MBrobsiita 
that do occupy trade of Marchandise. A Rouen, chez Jacques 
Cailloné, tenant sa boutique dans la Court du Palais. 164L 
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UifeGB, Guy : 

Â New Dictionoiy Fienoh sad Engli^ with anotbor English and 
Pienoh Eutoording to the present tue and modem orthography of 
Om French, iniiob'd with new words, ohoice phraaes and apposite 
jiroverba. Digested into a mtwt accurate method amd oontrired 
for the use of both English and Foreiners, bj Quy Miège, Gent. 
London. Printed bj T. Dawks for T. Baaaet at the George near 
Clifford's Inn in Fleet Street, 1677, 

A New Prenob Orammac oi a New Method for learning of the 
Fienoh Tongue. To which are added for a help to young beginners 
a large Tooabulary, and a store of familiar Dialogues, besides Four 
curious disoourses ol Cosmography in French for proficient learners 
to turn into English. By Quy Miège, Gent., author of the New 
French Dictionary, profeesor of the Frenoh Tongoe and of Qeo- 
graphy. London. Th. Basset. . . . 1678. 

A Dioticmary of Barbarous E^rencb or a Collection by Way of 
Alphabet of Obsolete, PnDvinoial, Misspelt and Made Words ia 
Frenoh. Taken ont of Cotgrave's Dictionary with some additions. 
A work much desired uid now performed for the satisfaction of 
Buob as read old Frenoh. By Guy Miège, Gent., author of the New 
Frenoh Dictionary. London, for Th. Basset, 1679.^ 

A Short and Easie ÏVenoh Grammar, fitt«d for all sorts of 
learners : aooording to the present use and modem orthc^^phy 
of the French, with some Keflectiona on the ancient use thereof. 
London, Th. Basset, 1682. 

A Large Tooabnlaiy English and French for the use of such 
as learn Frenoh or Ec^Ush. London, Th. Baaset, 1682. 

One Hundred and Fifteen Dialogues French and English fitted 
for the use of learners. London, Th. Basset, 1SS2. 

A Short French Dictionary, English and French with another 
in Frenoh and English, according to the present use and modem 
orthography, by Ouy Miège, Gent. London, for Th. Basset, 
1684. 

Another ed. London, 1690. 

Another ed. The Hagoe, 1691. 

Fifth ed. The H^oe, 1701. 

Another ed., 1703. 

Another ed. Rotterdam, 1728. 

The Grounds of the French Tongue, or a new French Grammar 
according to the present use and modem orthography. Digested 
into an easy, short and accurate Method with a Vooabulaiy and 
Dialoguefl. London, for Th. Basset, 1687. 

The Great French Dictionary in two parts. The first part 
Frenoh and English. The second English and Frenoh. Accord- 
ing to the ancient and modem orthography: wherein each 
language is set forth in its greatest latitude. The various senses 
of words both proper and fignrative are orderly digestod, and 

• Somctimn bound with the Diotionirj of 1677. 
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illnstrated with apposite phraaes ajid proverbs. The hard wordfl 
explained : and the proprieties adjusted. To which are -prefixed 
the Grounds <rf both Languages in two Discourses, the one 
English, the other French, by Qu; Miège, Gent. London, for 
Th. Baaaet, 1688. 

Miège's last and best French Granunar, or » new Method to 
learn French, containing the Quintessence of. all other Grammars, 
with such plain and easie rules a* will niake one qieedily perfect 
in that famous language. . . . Loudon, W. Freeman and A. Boper, 
169S. 

Another éd., tho second. London, J. EVeemoo, 1705. 
UOBLKT, PlBB&E : 

Janitrix sive Institutio ad perfeotam linguae Gallicae oogni- 
tionem acqulrendam. Authore Petro Morleto Gallo. Oioniae, 
escudebat Josephns Bamesiua, 1596. 
Palsobavb, John : 

Lesclarcissement de la langue franoojse compose par maistre 

Jehan Palsgrave Anglo^ natyf de Londres et gradue de Paris. 

1530. [CoL] The printing fynysahed by Johan Hawkyna, the iviii 

daje of Julj. The yere of our lorde God M.aC.C.G.C. and XXX. 

S., J.: 

A short method for the Declining of Ffrenoh Verbes etc., hy 
J. S., e. 1623- 
Saltonstall, Wyb: 

Clavis ad Portam, or a key fitted to the gates of tongues. Where- 
in you may readily find the Latine and French for any English 
word, necessary for all young aohollers. {Oxford 1] lÛnted by 
Wm. Turner, 1634. (Bound with the 1633 edition—London — of 
Anohoran's Comenins.) 
Santord, John: 

Le Guiohet Fruiçois. Sive janicula et brevis introduotio ad 
linguam Gallicam. Oxoniae. Excudebat Josephus Bamesius, 
1604. 

A briefe extract of the former I.atin Grammar, dcme into 
Ei^lish for the easier instruction of the Learner. At Oxford. 
Printed by Joseph Barnes, and ore to be sold in Paules Church- 
yard at the signe of the Crowne by Simon Waterson. 1605. 
Shbbwood, Bobbkt: 

The Frenche Tutour, London, Humphrey Lownes, 1625 (no 
copy known). 

The French Tntour by way of grammar exactly and fully 
Teaching oil the most neceesary Rules for the attaining of the 
French tongue, whereunto are also annexed three Dialogues ; and a 
touch of French compliments all for the furtherance of Gentlemen, 
Sohollers and others desirous of the said language. Seoimd ed. 
carefully correot«d and enlarged by Robert Sherwood, Londoner. 
London, Printed by Robert Young, 1634. 

Dictionnaire Angloia-François. 1632. Cf. Cotgkavb. 
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Qrtmunatica QuitdrilingiuB, or brief Instmotiaiia (or tlie E^«nob, 
Italian, gpanûh and EngUeh Tongues, with the Proverbs of each 
Laognage fitt«d for those nho deaiM to perfect themselves therein. 
By J. Smith, M.A. Printed for J. Clarke at the Star, in Little 
Britain, and J. Lntton at the Aacbor in Poutry. London, 1674. 

Thobivs, J. Cf. CoBBO. 

yAiK433B d'âixais, Dknys : 

A short and methodical introdootion to the French tongue, 
composed for the partionlar benefit uid use of the English. Paris, 
1683. 

VilMSOB, PiBBSB; 

Introductions in Frensohe for Henry the Yonge Erie of Lynooln 
(obilde of greate espeiaunoe), sonne of the most noble and excellente 
piynoesse Mary (by the giace of God queene of France etc.). 
[No date or place.] 

Veron, John : 

Diotionariolom puerorum, tribus Unguis, Latina, Anglica et 
Gallica oonsariptum. Latino golliciun nup«r ediderat Rob. 
StephanuB Parisua, cui Anglicam interpretationem adiecit 
Joannes Veron. London, John Wolfe. 1652. 

ViLLUBS, Jacob; 

Vooabnlarinm Analogioam, or the Englishman speaking French, 
and the Frenohmtyi speiddhg English. Plainly showing the near- 
ness OT affinity betwixt the English, French and Latin. Alpha- 
betically digested. With new and easy directions for the attaining 
of the Fiench tongue, comprehended in rules of pronouncing, rales 
of accenting and the like. To which is added the explanation of 
MounsieuT de t.ainé's French Grammar by way of dialogue set 
forth for the special use and encouragement of such as desire to 
be proficients in the same language. The like not extant. By 
Jaeob Villiers, Master of a French School in Nottingham. London, 
printed by J. D. for Jonathan Robinson, at the Golden Lion, and 
George Wells, at the Son in St. Paul's CSiurch jrard, 1680. 

WoDBOBPH, John : 

The spiu«d houres of a sonldier in bis travels, or The true 
Diarrowe of the French Tongue, wherein is truly treated (by 
ordre) the nine parte of speech, together with two rare and excellent 
bookee of Dialogues, the one presented to that illustrions prince 
Count Henry of Nassau, in his younger yeates for his Furtherance 
in this tongue, newly reviewed and put in pure French Phrase 
(easie and delightfull) from point to point ; and the other formed 
and made (since) by the Authour himselfe. Added yet an excellent 
worke, very profitable for all the ages of man, called the Springwell 
of Honour and Vertue, gathered together very carefully, both by 
ancient and Moderne Philosophers of our Tyme. With many 
Godly songs, sonets, Theames, Letters missives, and sent«noeB 
proverbiales ; so orderly, plain and pertinent, as hath not (formerly) 
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beene seene in the most famoua De of great Brittune. Bj John 
Woilroephe, Gient. Lea Heures de relasohe. . . . Iinpiiiiië à Dort, 
Par NioolaB Vincentz, Ponr George Waters, Marchant Libraire, 
demeurant près le Marché au Poisson, à l'Enseigne des Manchettes 
dorées. 1623. 

Second edition : The Morrow of the Flench Tongue, containing : 

1. Bules for the true pronunciation of ever; letter oe it is 

written or spoken. 

2. An exact Grammar containing the nine parts of speech of the 

Prench Tongue. 

3. Dialogues on Rfench and English, fitted for all kind of dis- 

oonrse for courtiers, citizens, and countj-ymen, in their 

a&oirs at home or tiarelling abroad. 
With variety of other helps to the learner as Phrases, Letters 
missive, sentences, proverbes, Theames, and in both languagee. 
So exactly collected and compiled by the great paines and industry 
of M. John Wodroephe, that the meanest capacity eithec fVenoh 
or Ekiglishman, that can but reade, may in a short time by his 
owne industry without the heipe of any Teacher attaine to the 
perfection of both languages. Ce livre est aussi Stile poor le 
François d'apprendre I'Anglois que pour I'Anglois d'apprendre le 
Erançois. The second edition. Reviewed and poised of much 
gross English, and divers errors oommitted in the former edition 
printed at Dort. London, Printed for Rd. Meighen at the signe 
of the Leg in the Strand, and in St. Dunston's Chnrohyard in 
Fleet Street, 1626. 
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INDEX 



•A-, E., 277, 280 
•Âbadk^ J. a d', 3S8 

Â B C of Geneie, 132 

A B Cfar Seolltt iwt. IM 

AaadémÎB fruifaiw, 110 n., 192, 193, 
30fi, 3M. 356, 367, 33S 

ÂcsdemiM, 120 tq., 231, 296 «?.. 34e, 
367 aq.\ uademies in Fruoe, 352, 
3fi7, 363 tq. ; Protestant aouiemiH 
in Franoe, 232 iq., 343 iq. 

Âddisoo, Joseph, 21B, 220, 370 n. 

Aeeop, in Frenoh, 294, 382 

Aimai de lUnconnet, 190, 230 n. 

Aleiander. Sir Wm.. 250, 255 

AJeiaud», Pierre, IIS 

Alexis, Gaïllanine, 101 

Allen, Cardinal, 3IT 

Amadi) de Caxk, S6, IM n., 19«, 223 

Amyot. Jioqneg. 190 199 
*Anohoian, J. A., 295 

Anoienta and Hodems, quurel of, 391 
•André. Bamanl, 88, 7B, 7B 

Angers. 20fi, 34S, 361 

Angto-Fnnoh, IS iq., 26 

Anne, Qneen ai EagUaà, 381, 389 a. 

Anne oT CleT», 72 

Anvers. 211 iq., 244, 24S, 279 

Arithmetio, 139, 154, 399 

Awtham, fioger, 64. 73. 120, 140, 182, 
183, 181, 216, 27fi n., 288, 335 

Ashley, Bobert, 15l', 139 

Astell. Uu7, 395, 398 

Anbigoé, A^ppa d', 6S n., 197, 368 
•AufoJd, Wm,. 3TO »., 284 iq., 293 

Anlnoy, Mme. d', 367 n. 

Antenll. 201 

Bacon, Anthony, 234 
BMon, Franois. 06. 118 «.. 194 ».. 212. 
219. 321 n., 224, 273, 276, 2S8, 365 n. 



Bawn, Nioholas, IIS n., 120 

Baliao. Guez de^S09, 365 

BuuMer'B Academy, 399 
•Barbier, Jeu, 291 
•Barolay, Alexander, 4, 34, 63, 60, 69 »., 

77 *q.. 123. 144. 237. 240 
•Bant. James. 187 >;., 189. 192 

Barldey, I^y Elizabeth. 268 
•^riement, Noel de. 241 iq,, 246. 279 

Bsn^ Pierre, 119 
■Barton, Jehan, 27 n., 32 aq., 38, 78 

Bawl, James. 313, 214 
•Baudouin. Jean, 3T5 

Bay le, Pierre, 391 

Baynton. Andrew. 87 fk. 91, 96, 100, 
106. 106 

Beal. Sir Boberl^ 201 

Beau. O/iatacier o/ (**. 376 «,. 377 n. 

Beau, Tlit Compieoj. 376 

Beau. TAs, DcJeaUd, 374 »., 378 n. 

Beau. 235 tq., 24T. 321, 367 »q., 370 ■.. 
375 iq., 378. 394 

Belleau, Bemi. 174 

Belleloiest, Fraugois de, 196 
•BellemaiD, Jean. 107 êq., 112. 113 

Belleroae. 380 
•Bellot. Jaoqoe^ 166 «{., 168, 172, 186, 
186 •>., 196, 202, 266, 266, 277, 280 
■Bense, Pierre, 204 
•Bemil. QillH. 166 
•Beraolt. Fiene, 300, 388 aq. 

Bize, Théodore de, 196, 197, 202. 234 
•Bibbemrorth. Waller de. 11 tq., 16, 28, 
38.40. 264 

Bignon, JérSrae, 66 n.. 273 

Blois, 218, 227 aq., 235, 211, 282, 284, 
301 »q., 326. 342, 344, 360. 351, 363. 
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Bodin, Jeui, 197, IW. £T3 n. 

Bodloy, Sir Tb., 334 

Boiuteau, Piem, 190, 166 

Boilesu, 21S, 220 n., 3Sfi 

Boinaben, 3fS9 n„ 273 n. 

BoIefD. Aoae, 71, 72, 83, 90 

Booksellen and Freiiiih tcsshcn, 129, 
138. 163 

Boaanst, 364 

BoDhonn, Ib Pèm. 220 <■.. 39< 

Booillon, Dnohwie de, 367 
•Bonrbon, NLooln», 83, 89 

Bourges, 241, 3fil 
*Bof. rnnoie, 146 

^jie, RIohard. 200 

Bozon. Nkdu, 3 n. 

BntnUme, 2T3 ». 

Bretona : teuh French, 32S, 32S 

Brindey, John, 1TB n., 361 

Brome, Bd., 298, 3T4 n. 

Back. TAinl [Tniiwj^ 139 ». 

BnokmgEum, O«orge \iLlien. flnt l>nk«, 
2S7, 262, S8S, 29S. 396; «eeond 
Duke. 364. 3T3 

Bullu, ColoDSl, 304 

BuTghlej, Wm. Cecil. Lord, 119. 121, 
123, 187, 191,211.216.317 

Bmsniuliuis, 119. 119. I4S. 168»}., 241 

Buaby, John, 306 
*B«hell, Abraham. IBS 

Baay, le Comte de. 321 

BaU«. Hi. 360 

BnOer, Samuel, 371 n.. 372 n., 379 n. 



Camden. Wm., 66, 71, 194 n., 212. 

274, 276 
Camnroo, John, 249 
Com;» ii Fior, 143 n.. 14E. Ifi9, 186 
Canlorbniy. French school at, 130 sq, 
Capdl, Sir Artbor, 316 
CaniF. Bichard. 212, 340 
Catieton. Dodloy. 217, 247 
Cartslarieg, 42 
Cbaaaboo, IsaaD. 118, 160. 234 tq., 369. 

373». 
Caetellioo, dialogoes cd. 182. 2S4 
Castti^ioDt. BaptiMA, 73 ». 
Cateohiun, in French, 130. 147. 103, 

395. 339, 3SZ, 389 
CaHxhiem. The Ladut', 369 »., 3TS 
Caiton, Wm.. 42 J5„ 47, 48, M, 66, 

66, 201, 246, 279 
Chamberlain, John, 247 
Champ fleary, 100 
ChappDieao. 390 
Chaienton, 269, 346, 363 
Chariea L, 170, 186, 164 »., 303. 20T. 



248. 266. 261 *«., 271. 272, 276, 260. 

296. 398. 319, 323 n., 339, 348. 362, 

363. 396. 397 
Chariea 11.. TO »., 20^ 207, 262, 363, 

272, 296, 298, 308. 329. 330, 344, 

348, 362 Ml., 366, 367, 368. 3T1. 372, 

373, 374, 376, 377 »., 380 
Charpentier. 391 
Chanier, Alain, 101 
Cbaneer. Geoffrey, 18, 19 
Chekiug, John. lOS 
*Chemin, NichcJas, 146 
■Cbeneaii, Fnuiois. 383 
ClMSt«field, Lord. 319 n. 
•Oievallier, A. R, 112, 116, 160 ». 
•Chiflet, Laurent, 230 êq., 363, 386 
Children and atndy of Fiwush. 12, 32, 

38 *g., 62, 66, 212 «;., 339. 242. 

296 tq., 331, 33S »q.. 340, 341 »q., 

367, 366, 371 »., 3S2, 39S 
ChUTOh, Dae of French in tbe, 24 
Chorohce : foieigo, in En^and : Dntch, 

116 êq. ; French, 116 aq., 146 sq., 

161, 166 Kg., 169. 16T. 169, 296, 299, 

306. 310, 328 *;., 339, 389 ; Italian, 

146; Walloon. 117; P[o<«(ant, in 

France, 303. Sa Chareotm 
Gbber, CoUey, 376 n., 37S, 380 n. 
CUreodoQ, Ed. Hyde, Earl of, 209, 

210 »., 218, 346. 362, 367, 361, 364, 

373, 393, 393. 396 
deluid, Junca, 132. 197, 293. 363 
Clinton, Lady. 333 
•Codringbm. Rt., 294, 296 
•Cognetm, PanJ, 389 fq.. 327 
•Cokele. John, 149 
Colet, John, 62. 182, 183, 316 
CoUige de Xavam 213, 276 
College* ; in France, 3ST ; Eoglish 

Roman Catholic, in France, 232 ; 

Protmtant, in Fiance. 332. 346 
Collet, daode, 196 
•Colaon, Wm., 382 tq, 
•Colaooi. F. C. 388 
Comedians. 8a Theatre 
Comenina, 393, 294 ig., 338, 336 
Conunenial French. 42. 63. S6, 166 n., 

343, 246. 307. 399. Sa Uenhanta 
Comminee, Philippe de. 196. 167, 199 
Commonwealth, 262, 266, 298, 316, 333, 

341. 361, 366 
Coningsby. Sic Th.. 247 
Cooka, French. 370 
CoTdaao. Oirolamo, 82, 72 ». 
•Coiddl. M.. 330 
Cordier, Mathorin, 181. 256, 264, 334. 

360 
ComeiUe. Pierre. 220 «.. 271, 373. 363. 

306. 323, 364 
■■■ Th., 318 
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Connrellk, Sir Wra., 12T, SSI 

OoirapcBdeaiM : nse ol Frnxrii In, 17, 

• £3, M. 69, 71 (f., tog, 2SS, 280, SeS, 

ZVSiL, 31B<i., 34Ï, 363 
■CoRO, Antonio de, 202 

Coi]«t, Tom, 63, 221. 2SS 

Coamo in. of TuKiuiy, S3 

Costeker, J. L., 3B8, 393 
•CotgHTe. Ruidle. IBO tq.. 240, 246, 2TS. 
281. 28S. 288, 321 fi.. 333, 383 

Cotte»], Sir Ch.. 307 n. 

CoortMy book, 47. 52 

Conrtin. I^eooh uabaaMdor, 306, 362 n., 
387 

Cowley, 384. 38G 

Cois, Leonard, 100 
*C0TlniellT, Cum, 10. 35, 38 

CnoDiei, S3. 112, 118, 120 

Cromwell, Seetetujr. 81, S3. 98, lOG, 
119, 130 

Cromwell, Gragory, 80. 



•Cmrisw 



I, 148 



DuHing, 94, 137, 209, 231, 232, ZSl, 267, 
282. 206, 299. 303. 332, 342, 346, 
367,360.36», 371.307,398 

Duoing-mutn : Frenoh, 369, 370. 376, 
378 

DaoneMi, Lambert, 77 
*Iluvil d'Aina, Ch., Ifi6 n. 

Danunt; Sir Wm., 263 n., 364, 366. 
380 

Defoe, Daniel, 226 n., 394, 398 
■Deger, Anneal, 170 
•De U Barre, 248 n. 
•De la Mare. 290 

•De la Mothe, O.. 110. 181 aq.. 183, 184, 
186, 200. 226, 266, 279, 290, 201. 292 

De la Forte: epitheta. 117 
•DeniKt. Nioolaa, 83 *«.. 80, 293 

Deaoartea, 306, 308 

Deapagne, Jean, 328, 329 

Deaportae, 174, 260, 360 

Dialeota, Fieooli, 27. 28. 64, 144, 146. 
ISO, 241, 320 

Dialognea: Frenoh, 36 ij., 43a7., 4a>}.. 
S3, 102, 124, 130 4f., 136, 137 iq.. 
184 ft- 176, 183, 206, 241 tq., 264, 
267, 282, 291, 294, 290 il, 303 tq., 
306,309,3139;., 317. 324, 347. 349, 
3S6. 386, 380; Latin, 146, 181, 
186, 204 

Dkitionaiiaa : Fmioh and ikigliah, 86, 
122, 141, 168, 187 tq., 192, 109. 263, 
281, 383 iq. ; I^tin, inQnenae on 
Itmoh. 122. 187. 18», 100, 293, 383 

Dlgbj, Sir Job», 203 



Diploouoy : Me of Trench in, T. 22, 23, 
6E, 67, TO N., 160 «.. 260, 302, 303 

Dootoia, I^enoh, 260 »., 360 

Ihmùl, 30 aq., !» 

Dooay. 120, SIT n., 232 

Doviat, Jean, 2T3 
•Doye, R., 31 

Drama : Freosh inBnenoe, 364, 3TB 

Drummood of HawtlKanden, 106, 220 ■. 

Dryden, 321, 367, 372. 374, 3T8, 37» 

Dn BoTtaa, 66 a., 161, IT4, 176, 1T7, 
186, 186, 106. S60. 2T6, 322. 366 

Da Bellay, 84. 196 
•DnBniasOTi, 148 

■Do Gria, Gabriel, 206 aq., 361, 362, 
SOSn. 

Dd Uonlin, Fiene, aenior. 20T. 260 

Dn ktoulin. lierre, jnnior, SCO. 367 

Du Ferroo. Cardinal, 268 
•Da Hantiu. Itô, 160 



I>aP 



i, 360 



Dnplnaie-Homav, 66 a., 233, 367 
■Do Ploioh, 129 «j., 143, 146, 200, 226. 
240, 243 
Datoh, 116 aq., 110. 160 »., 209, 227, 
240 *;.. 280, 32S, 394. Op. Nether- 
laoda 
Dvtek TiOor, ISO n. 
•Da Tnme, Laor. 268 iq., 290. 201 
Dn Val. Claude, 360 
•Da Val, J. B.. 230 
•Do Val. It, 343 

Dn Val, Pierre, 213 
•Dowoa, Gika. 4. TT, 86 aq., 113, 123, 
132 n., 133, 144, ITl. 264 

Bdwatd VL. King, 66, 72, 83, 107 «., 

Ill, lis. 113, 114. 116, 118, 123, 

130, 134. 180, 21S n. 
Bffiat, Haiqoia d', 66 
BltmaUTit, 62 n., 1S4, 278 
Eliot, Sir John. Ï1T 
•Eaio(«^ John. 66, 127 aq., ITS. 180, 232, 

288 a., 347 D. 
EUiabeth. Qnaen, 64 n., 66, 67, 73, 74, 

96. 108 >{.. 110 aq., 113, 116, 117, 

123, 140, 141. 146, 147, 161, 166, 

180, 196. 216, 240, 247, 277, 287, 

339 a. 
Elizabeth Stuart, Piineeai^ 161, 176, 

248.260 
EUwood, Th., 208 
Blyot. Sir Th., 02, 132, 183. 184, 187 n., 

3SB 
Ei«liBh langDa«^ 4, 7. 18, 21, 28, 48, 62. 

86. 89, 120, 141, 146, 171, 102. 

S41 tq.. 262. 264, 269. 270, S72 aq., 

281. 288, SOS. SIO. 334 a., 368, 384. 

380 a., 392, 387 ; taught in Vtum. 

361. 364, 397; broksa Bnf^lah, ITl, 
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236 iq., 37*, 37fl, 3TB : gnunnutn ol 
tlw. 109, 376 >{., 281, 306, 312, 

334 n., 360,386,389 

1, 190 n., 274 tj. 



117 tq.. 367 i write in Freoofa, 360, 

366 n., 378 •>. 
Engluh teuhcn of Frenoli, 99, 123, 114, 

102. 159, 168. 171 ■«„ ISO, 283 
EpistoUrieB, 17 a{., 30, 42 
'fbtH, S-miA, ISO n. 
Enunne, 62, 64 n., 60 n.. 104. 112 
•Enmdrll, Piem, 196, 264 iq., 269 •>., 

277 ■., 292 
SédareiHtmeM, T, 3, 61. TB n., 86 tq., 

190,264. SuPtbignn 
Baez, BtL Deveniu, E«l ol, 234 
Brtienne, H., 66 n., 273 n. 
Egtjtnne, Rt-, 122, 169 
Etlierege, Sir Oeotge, 371 n., 374 »., 376, 

378. 394 
Eton, 120 



362 It-, 363, 360 IL, 367 iL. 368 n., 

371 «., 372, 360, 364 
"EieiDiBa," 231, 362, 360, 398 
Eip«u« of tnvsllen, 232, 343,* 349 

*7abiB, John, 268 
•Fabri, Plûlémon, 207 
Fwqnlisr, George, 208, 372 « , 374 «., 

376 n., 378, 380 n. 
■Fanear, BtL, 204 

FadiioTU, Frenflh, 6S, 71, 236 iq.. 303, 

321 Ik. 3S8. 361, 366, 371, 372, 373, 

376, 377 
Feea of FRDch teaataen, 136, 173, 206 n.. 

308». 
Femina. 28 •}., 39 n., 40. S2 
Fencing, 2S1, 232, 282, 348. 360, 371 n. 
•FealeaD, Pad, 269, 301, 304, 312 iq., 

323, 325, 361, 381, 388 
Field, R<L, 162, 163 
Finett Sic John, 280 
Fleeknoe, Bd., 370 n.. 371 ■., 372, 

377 B., 378 n. 

Flemings IIB, 127, 152 n., 169, 241. 200. 

Cp, Netberianli 
Flamiih, 40, 62, 241 tq.. 246, 260, 280 
*Florio, John, 65, 127, 201, 239 n., 254. 

261, 270, 276 ». 
•Fontaine, Kt. 150 »., 156, 168 
FoieigDen vint England, 6, 61, 63, 66, 

74, 114«}., 124 tq.. 206, 277 iq., 281, 

304. 308, 313, 327, 36S êq. 
Fonbertr'i Aoadsm;, 346, 396 
JmwM. BurBey of, 177 
FnoEoia L of Fnnoe, 6B, 66, 71, 73, 93 



Fnnfoi* da Tsloia, 106 
From and Xnglit, 201 
Frtnci Alpliàhet, 162 •;., 184, 225 n., 

260, 276, 290, 292 
Fran* Cmjmr, 370 >., 372 il, 378 il 
JVewA Oordm, 264 êq. 
Fraeh IMHan. 136 af., 141, 142 >q., 

160, 2TT, 290, 292 
Frtndi UeUiadt, 161, 286 n. 
FroKk SckooUnaiOft, 136 tq.. 140, 

142 tq., 196, 246, 268, 266, 277, 290, 

292 
Fmek SeAoohnatttr, 3B1 ». 
Fraieh Tvlor, 168 
Frtneh Tutavr. 281 tq. 

II, 23, 101, 196 



•daneor, Oniu, 165 ». 
Qarlande, Joba de, 0. 7. 24 
Gunier, Jean, 201 
Gamier, Philippe, 230 
Qarnier, Bobràt, 194 ». 
Osaooigne, George, 142 
Guoona, 326 
Genera, 283 tq.. 249, 326, 343 IL, 344, 

340 
Otnlitman'i Companion. 216 
Geogiaphy, 383, 385, 388, 368 
•Gerbiei, Sir Baltliatar, 222 «., 260 n., 

270 »., 297, 340 
Oermui langoage, 62, 73 n., 121, 169 IL, 

230 »., 236, 242 tq., 2T9, 290, 364 
Oormans, 123 n., 326 
Germany. 211. 219, 220 
Gibbon, 358 n. 
•Qi9aTd, Jam«, 292 
Qilbert, Sic Eomphiey, 121 
GhpthomB : Tin Ladta' Frmltgt, 237 
Goldamith, 321 n. 
Gombecrille, de, 309 
Oooi Bokt to feme Fmehe, 47 tq., 54 aq. 
Goremon. Btt Totora 
OovenmiT, Tin, 92, 182, 183 ». 
Gower, IB, 19 
Onunnuir: ni1(B of Frensh, 9, 10, 13, 

31 tq., 77 tq., SO, 82, 88 n.. 89 >{., 

92, 132, 143 tq., 167 tq., 260 •}., 286, 

288, 290, 305, 386 
Gimmmoni, le Comte de, 366, 369, 371. 

373 
Gnuitham, Th., 335. 337, 341 
*Gnve, Jewi de, 265 tq. 
Greek. 64 n., 73. 74, 84, 88, 82, 120, 121, 

153, 188, 190, 210, 236, 276, 263, 

298, 306, 330 »., 337. 338 il, 364, 

398,399 
Gieone. Rt., 178, 194 il, !16, Ï76 
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Oiriot, JirSme, 260 

GrenTiUe. Fulko, 128 

□ririn, JsoqnM, 60 tL, 273 n. 

Qrey, L^j Jane, 61 n., 73 ». 

Grey, Loid of Wilton, 202. 20S 

Gio(!yn,62 

Guiite-booka lor tnidlen : in England, 

273 IL, 321, 366, 388, 306 n. ; Id 

Fnuio«, 221 tq., 347 ■;. 

•H., T., Puitiia Stndeotia, 11, 3S 
HainaoK, 38, 145, 241 

H&kiuTt, Bd., see 

EiJkett, I^j Anne, 332 
EaU (nluomiiler), 236 
Hall, JoMtph, 216, 237 n., 238, 274 
EtamilEon, Anthan;, 366 tq., 373 
Hamilton, Uiu, 373 
Harlej. Lady Bcilliana, 196, 210 
Harriaoa (iihiouiolet), 64 n., 216 
HiniKin, Lwtiu, IB7, IB8 
Harvey, Gabriel. 190 
Haww, Btepbea. 68 
'Hawmelli, Qonvert, 169 
HebniT, 163, 169 »., 3B8 
Henrietta Haria. 261 iq.. 269 iq., 276, 

280, 323 TL, 332, 362, 364 
Heoiy nx rS Ftbdcw, ISO 
Hem; IV. of rranoa. 66, 235, 247, 260, 

261, 274, 362 
Henry VII of England, 88. 75, 103 
Heniy Vm. of Eogland. 4, 22, 62, S% 

as •;., 71, 72, 7S, 76, 86. 9(^ 96, 97. 

101. 103. 112. 114, 130, 212, 213, 

237». 
Hauy Stuart (Prince), 186, 191, 260 ■{.. 

298 
*HeDiy, Jean, 140 
HsDtiaer (tiareller). 71, 112 •>. 
Herbeny dea EbbuI^ 80, 194 H., 196. 

223 
Herbert, George, 238 
•Herbert, GDlllaarae, 291, 324 •{., 361 
Herbert, Sir Henry, 271, 272 
Herbert, Wm. (poet). 268 
Herbert of Cherbnry, Lord, 186, 187, 

194, 199. 218, 220, 221, 236, 271 
Herbert of Swanuo, Lord. 112 
Heylyn, Peter, 318, 361 ». 
Higden : Palycirmieon, 16, 24 
Higfocd. Wm., 309, 210 »., 216 ik, 
366 
*Œggilu, John. 1B9 aq., 192 
Hobb«, 220, 264, 266, 394 
•Holyband, 66, 119, 134 êq., 166, 187. 

169, 160, 162 IL, 163, 164 n., 166, 

16S, 169, 171, 176, 179 n.. 183, 1B6, 

187, 188, 1S9, 190. 19G, 196, 197, 

199, 202, 201, 226, 240, 241, 246, 

260, 263. 281, 266, 268, 269, 277, 



280. 281, 283, 266. 290. 292, 293. 

301, 3tM 
Hoole, Charley 1S2 il, 186, 189, 331, 

337 IL, 396 IL 
Hotrnan, Frangoia. 66 
•Hotman, Jean, 200 
Howard, Katherine. 72 
Howell, James, 192 aq.. 197. 312 *., 218 

IL, 221 R., 240, 280. 330, 361, 360. 

374 s., 383 
Hngnenot Su Befugece 
Sulaet'a Dictionarit. 189 
Hnme, P., 313 
Hamphiey; Tie JfoMrw, 116 il. 118, 

Hntflhinton, Un., 333 

Imu of Conrt, 188, 203, 200, 210, 319, 

344 
IiutUvIion 0/ a CftnàtTHan (Higfonl), 

209, 210 n.. 216 n., 366 
iiu(>t<K»no/aJVo6I«naii((3elaDd), 182, 

197, 293, 393 
Inetitutiona, edooational. See Âoa- 

demien, CoUegee. Sohoole, Unïvet- 

Italian, 64, 66, 68, 73, 71, SI, 88, 112. 
120, 121, IIH, 166, 169 n., 171, 180, 
ISe, 192, 106. 109, 201, 203 n., 201, 
209, 212. 217, 218, 220, 230 il, 
236 tq., 241 iq,. 264, 261, 263 »q., 
273, 276 ».. 270, 2S0, 286, 296, 
307 IL, 331, 333, 338 n., 339, 371 n., 
377, 382. 388, 302, 304, 398, 390 

Itaty, 211, 212, 213, 210, 216 a;.. 219. 
220, 221, 236, 244, 348, 368, 360 

Jamee L, 101, 186, 100 n., 232 «., 210, 

260 tq., 275 il, 298, 396 
Jamea IL, 248 n., 262. 362. 373. 374, 

381,400 
Jardin de ferla, 160, 185, 180 n. 
Jermya, Lord, Earl of St. Albana, 362, 

366 
Jodalle. Etienne» 106 
Jonaon, Ben, 220, 237, 27S 
Jnstal, Heori, 367. 368 b. 

It>th«rina ot Aiagou. 71, 73 

•Kechnel, Jean de, 388 

Keronaille, Ulla. ds. DooheoB of Port» 

month. 362 ».. 373. 3S0 
Killigiew, Henry, 364, 380 fk 
Eilvert. Un., 300, 302, 303 
Eynaiton, Sir Franoii. 296 
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lA Fontuoe, 33B, 307 
'LàùJié, Fiene, 31fi iq., 323, 328, 347, 

356 n.. 361. 363 n. 
*UiDé, Piene de, 381 tj.. 397, 399 

Laks, Sir Th., ISl 

Limbeth ingment. Bl ■«.. 132 n. 

La Motbe le Vnyer. 273, 393 n. 

LsngLuid, Wm., 19 
■Lancia pt IngLiahe. 153 aq., 1G6 n. 

Unguct. Hubert. 63. 66 n., 217. 231 

U Sene. 342 n., 349 

Latimer, 62. 63 

lAtin and French. 4, S. 8. 9, 34. 33. 43, 
87. 89, 104. 1S3, 180 sq., 201, 212. 
213, 221, 227, 228. 231, 236, 241 ag.. 
246, 248. 263. 376, 384. 386. 287. 
288. 292 iq., 296, 305. 316, 326, 
331 n., 333 «7., 335, 337 aq.. 341, 
342, 361. 353, 354, 376, 386. 390. 
391 <{.. 394, 395, 397: nee nad 
atnd; of, 62 tq., SG, 66. C8. 72, 73, 
74, 88, 92, 106. Ill, 112, 119. 120. 
121. 12T, 130, 132, 139. 151. 17t, 
198, 308, 210, 234, 239, 259 iq., 273. 
298, 351. 3S«, 376, 382. 397. 399; 
teitrbooks, 6 n.. 106. 139. 146. 181, 
ISfi, 2T9. 293, 334 



Lav, French, 22, 30, 61. 64, 165, 321 

Le BluH, Abbé. 23 n.. 369. 378. 394 

Le Fine (ohemiet), 367 

Le Fivre, Rwml, 46 

Le Grand, Antoine, 309, 310 
*Le Q17S, Sir Bt., 263 

Leioeater, Bt. Dodley, Earl of, 83, 1T2. 
200 

Lciautar, CmidIcsb <â, 263 

I«gh, Ed., 204, 360 n. 
*LeightoD, Hy., 203 aq.. 308 
•Lemaire, Mary. 170 

Lemaire de Belgei, 101 

LeUani,360 
•La Moyne, Guy, 307, 263, 385 n. 
*Le Fipre, Paul. 148 aq. 

Le Boy, Loaia. 151 

Letleis: model French. 17, 36. 245, 
256, 306 aq.. 331, 349, 364, 390 

Lewie. Muk, 334 n., 396 n., 398 R., 399 

Lewiaham, French Hhool at. 140 

Liber DoHati, 30 tq. 

Uly'e Oram mar, 181, 334 n. 

liuaore, 62, 315 

Lincoln, Earl of, SO 

Liadsey, Montaga Bertie, Earl cf. 337 

Lille, Ladj, 213. 214. 237 n. S« 
Bunt 

Uale of Wilbnham, 185 

Ligl«r, Martin, 348 

literature, Freacb, Mudy <d, 24, S7, 101, 
ITt, 104 iq., 199, 220 n., 221, 223, 



229, 331. 248, 200, 261, 367, 2W, 
309, 317. 319 tq., 330, 333, 342, 
34T. 349, 366, 390, 39G, 398 

Livre da UeHiera, 4fi tq. 

Looks, 319, 337, 338, 346 1^ 349, 393, 
395 

L'Oieeau de Tonrral, 190, 875 

Lonia, G. de, 101 

Louia Xa. of Fimnoe, 70, 104 

Louis XIII. of France, 274, 372 

Louia XIV. of Fnuu», 230 ■.. 30fi, 373 
■LouveaD. Jean, Sieor de la PorU, 150 
•LoTB, John, 129, 170 

Loreday, Kt,, 333, 398 
*Lydgate. John. 34 

Lyiy, John, 216, 263 

Maida, French. 264, 303, 332, 369, 370, 

374. 376 
Maintenon, Mme. de, 361 
Makin. ïln. Bathsoa, 332, 334 n.. 339. 

395 n.. 397, 398 
Uolebnnohe, 218, 396, 398 
Uolberbe, 364 
Halpet. John, 361 
Mattiirf de Langage, 26 n., 36 aq., 38, 39, 

40. 42, 47. 52 
Haigaret id Navxrre. 71, 74, M, 111 
MaT;garet of fiavoy, 60 
, Ma^aret of Sootland, 101 
Uahe de Hedicia, 330. 362 
Marillac (ambaaaador). 72, 73 
Msrot, aéraent. 63. 174. 186 



. Pierre dc, 163 
•Martin, Martin. 149 
Mary I. of England, 72. 73, 86, 80, 90, 
93 aq.. 101 aq., 109, 112, 113, 115, 
lie, 166. 233, 327 
Blary II. of England, 371 *.. 381, 382 
Uary Tudoi, Qnren ol Franoo, 69, 70, 
71, 80, 81, 86, 94, 101. 104, 106 
*Ms«on, Baudouin, 150 n., 160 H. 

Mason. Oeoige. 379 
•Hasset. Jean, 230 
•Mnaionnet, Peter. 262 •}. 
MatbematicB. 383, 316, 360. 398. 399 
— ondny.g-- 



370 »., 381, 386. 388 
•Maupae, Charles. 237 aq., 230, 28 

284 aq.. 287. 301, 302, 353, 366 
•Maupaa, junior, 228 aq. 
Manpeituis, 390 n. 
Mayeme, Tbiodon, 269 n. 
Hazarin, Dnohene de. 367, 380 
Uecklenbnig, Duke oE. 301, 306 
Meignt^ Louis. 110 n., 226 
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UslTiUe, Jam», 1S3 

Uelvllle, Sir Jam», 78, 312 n. 

Hénago, QU1«, 363 

Mercbutta : stadj at Fnuoh by, 311. 37, 

38, 39, II tq., IB, BO. 53, B«, 124. 

137. 14], lee »., 239 »q.. 263. 2W, 

400 
Uesahmot, Jean. 101 
Hetenn, IiiiinaniKl nm, 62 
Metbodi <â atnljing French. 66. 82. 

BO sq.. 133, 13Q, 143 aq., 166 nq., 

1T7. ITS êq.. 1S4 <f., lOG, 20«, 

222 êq., 226 a?., 228, 231, 2G0 *;,, 

267, 283, 286 nq.. 28», 290 ^.. 296, 

308 iiq., 314, 317. 326, 330 »q.. 346. 

34», 3B4, 36fi tg., 386 êq., 395 >T. 
•Mealier, Oabiid, 244>;., 273 n., 279. 280 
Middleton, Th., 2B3 n. 
•Hiège, Qny, 309, 334 n., 337 n., 382 iq., 

388,391 
*HiUenn, René. 364 tq. 
Uilton, 64, 104, 214, 264, 298, 333, 

334».. 392 
HiDBbeu, J., 169 n., 383 n. 
MiHon, M., 396 R. 
Holiire, 373 
Monluo, 197, 342 n. 
Houtaigne. 20. 127. 183. 2S1. 336 
UonUnban. 232, 233, 249, 344 
MoQtaiuier, Mme. de., 366 
Montahiétien, 269, 268 
Hon^oy, ChrietoiJier, 12G, 162 
HontpelUer, 232, 233, 234, 346. 366 n. 
Hontpeiuier. Ulle. de, 262, 263 
Hon, Sir Th., as, S3, 104. 106, 120. 236, 

274 
•Uoibt^ Hem. 201. 202. 206 
MorriDe, Th., 171. 212, 292 
Uoryion, Fynea, Itinerary, 108, 214. 

321, 223 iq., 226, 236. 237 n., 239, 

360». 
MotleviUe, Uma de, 262 n. 
Hnlauter, Bd., 62 IL, 61 n., 142, 184, 

188, 216 ».. 225, 275, 278 
Umalt, 230, 372 »., 
Moiio, »*, ISO. 121. 147. 209. 214, 267, 

299. 303, 322, 332, 342, 346, 369, 

371 i French mono, 396, 397, 398 

Nonte^ Edlat ot, ITO, 233, 343. 346. 
382,400 

Na^. 236, 237 n.. 238 

Nmkam. Alexander. 5, 7. 24 

NelherisndB.46, 76,76».. 116,211, 239. 
240. 283. 312 ; French taught en 
the NpthftlBiidii. 2*0 iq. ; teachere 
from the Netherlands. 162, 169 

KewoalUe. Margaret Cavendish. DnohHi 
1^,329,332 

Kev Teatameat : in Fceoch, 130, 137, 
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163, 167, 186, 196, 196, 197, 222, 
268, 289, 298, 310, 317, 318, 382 

Newton, Th., 166 

ITioat, 189, 190, 230 n., 244 ». 

Nlmea, 232, 233, 234 

Somaidalor, of Adrian Junina, 189 

Nominale. 16, 28 

Norraana in Ea^aod. 47. 81, 112. 146. 
146, 166, 161, 266, 326 

Norton, Th., 268 

Nottiogham ; ÏVench lohool at. 396 

Nuoiua, Nnaoder, 62, 66, 1 17 

OrdinarioB. 365. 370. 377. 392 

Orieoni, 27. 36, 37. 38. 221. 226, 230. 

332, 336. 241. 301. 310. 346. 360. 

361.352.366 
Orthogn^ia Qaaiea, S »q., 38 
Ortht^jtaphy, French, 8 êq., 10 iq., 31. 

35, 78, 87. 109 »q., 137, 166, 383, 

SOS. 316. 326. 328, 364, 383, 384 
Osborne, Dorothy, 318 êq., 333 ». 
Osbome, Frawis, 197, 318, 323 n., 346, 

276 
Oseory, Lord, Dake <A Ormond. 120, 364 
•Ondin, Antoine, 229 êq., 249 
ODdiD, CéBBC, 239 
Overbarj, Sir Th., 221, 237 n., 238 n. 

•Paiftiret, J., 338 
Palmer, Herbert, 207 
Palmer, T., 221 
•Paligrave, J., 3 iq., 07, 61, 76, 77. 78. 
80, SI, 86 Of., 123, 128, 163, 166. 
171. 176 ».. 177, 180, 190, 212. 232. 
364.263 
•Papillon, 300 
Parker, Matthew, 119 
Pair, Eatherine, 64 »., 72, 108. 11). 112 
Fatqnaligo. Piero, 68 
Pasquier, Etienne. 76, 164 n.. 192 
Faseporta, 216, 216, 219 n. 
Paaton, Kt., 316 
PMton; French, 116, 160, 328, 332. 

312, 313, 360, 388. 380 n. 
Patin. Guy. 362 n. 
Peaohiim, Th.. 213 
Peiresc, 66». 
Peletier du Mans. 66. 110 »., 176. 227, 

316 
Penn. Wm., 307, 322 n.. 368 
•Penson. M.. 301 
Penton, Ssmnel, 216 ».. 224 n.. 346.. 346 
PepjB, Samnel, 23 n.. 208, 321 êq., 
330 tq.. 340, 363, 368. 370, 371 n.. 
375, 377 »., 379, 894 
Pepji, Mn., 200, 321, 380 
Peilin. Etienne, 81, 116 »., 117, 118 »., 

210». 
PeCtîe, (George, 237 s. 
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•Prii 



Petty, Sir Wm., 239, 337 ». 
'Phmpiw, J. T., 338 

PhiUpi», Katlterins, 807 n., 323 

PibTM, 66 n., 188, lee, 2B0, 261 

Pionrd, 103. IM, IBS 

Pillot, 202, 227 

H*i«dB, 84. 168 

Poitien, 344, 316, 3S7 

Pope, Âlei., 319 

Port Bojol, 310 

Portngneee gmaioiir, 371 n. 

Panliims, M n., 21fl h., 22S n. 

Poolet. Sir Amiaa, 66. 200, 212, 216 
■Poollftin, Valemnd, ISO 

Pnysn in Frenoh, 130, 136. 137, 163, 
268. S96, 310, 382. 389 

Piéoienaee. 323. 324 
'PiHte, John, 166 n. 

nt, 148, 140 

ProDonoiatJan. of Fnnoli, 8 >;.. 28 tj., 
33. 79. g2, 87. 80, 110, 132. 137, 
141. 113, 167, 101 eg,, 176 sf., 206, 
224, 227, 22S. 231, As, 263, 266 tq., 
2S3, 286, 288. 200. 302, 306, 316, 
330JJ.. 366. 381, 390 

ProteatanU. See Rejogeea 

Proverbs, 107. 121. 136. 137. 166, ISO, 
366.384,390 

PuKiae Pacrtma, 212, 221. 237 n. 

PnrfooM, Th., 138. 141 

Pattenham, Arte of Poeiit, 70 n. 

PyoBon. Bd.. 17 tq., S3 «;., 66, 91 tq., 
97 a;.. 201, 279 



BalKEaie, 83, 1T4, 176, 273 

Rooine, 220 

Biilaigh. Sir Walter, 217 n., 220. 367 n. 

Bambonillet MUe. do, 366 

Bsmbooniet, Eetel de, 361 

RamuB, P«tnu, 176, 202 

R&maiy, Owvaliet de, 360 n. 

RavatiBorofC, Ed., 392 

Reader! 1 Id PVenoh and EngUah, 134, 

160, 186. 186 •>., 187. 276, 306, 307, 

311, 363, 389 it. 
Reading. Ste Methods 
Refugees, 61. 76. Ill tq., 122, 126. 120, 

146 iq.. 119, 163, 165 tq., 161, 

160 tq., 173. 200. 207, 210 sq., 301, 

329.396,400 
RegiBtet ol alieos, 1S9, 163, 170 



Bfjigioiu Honsaa : me of Traioh in. 23, 
61 

Religious ioitmotioa in Freooh, 147, 

181. Op. Kew Testament, Pnyers 

Bereaby, Sir Joha, 220, 221, 298, 3S9. 



212 

Riding. 231, 261, 282, 316 
*Bien, Pierre de, 119 
•Bobooe, Jean, 148, 149 
*BaUand. Alexander, 161 

Konua CothcdioB {leubcn), 116, 126, 
169,170 

Itomm ie JAan el mmdt, 21 

Koman de la Sott, 9S, 101 

Boman dt Renart, 20, 21 

Romanoe^ I^enob, 120, 193, 106, 261. 
309, 318, 319 sq., 316, 310, 396, 308 

Ronsard, 66 n., 84. 174, 196, 273 ».. 366 

Rooen, 156 n., 241, 216, 247, 277, 280. 
313. 310, 360, 360, 364 

Rows, John, 162 
•Boirltuid. I'nuioii. 149 
'BoTdgDoll, Nioholas. 110 

RoshhI, Colonel, 313 

Rntlaod, Roger, 6th Eari id, 234 

Ratiedge, J., 362 n., 370 n. 

Butler, Joe^ 203 

Siokrille. Rt-, 140. 200 
Saint Anuati 260 ?>., 273 a. 
Saint Amoor, H. de, 363 
Saint Gdaia, Ootovian de, 101 
Saint Évremond, 366, 367 aq. 
Sunt Malo. 341 
■Saint Manrioe, Aloide de, 318 n., 3S3, 

St, Paol'i Chnmhyaid. 120, 135, 138, 

110, 166, ISO, 161. 163. leS, 170, 

202,226,301 
Salons, 323, 367 
•Saltonstall, Wye, 203, 296 
•Saoford, J., 202 tq., 208 
*Saiavia, Adrian, 160 ■;.. 239 
Sanmnr. 205, 232. 233, 240, 310. 344, 

346, 360, 361, 362, 361, 369 «;. 
Sarile, Sir Hy., 221, 314 aq., 3S2 
Soalig«, 63, 66». 

Soanon : Sonu» Con^qtte, 317, 318 
Sohelandre. Jean de, 260 »., 273 «. 
SohdaiBi attitnde to Frenoh, 63, 128, 

198 iq.. 208, 271, 337, 302, 393 tq. 
SdiOenaetv, Tht, 146 n., 182, 183 n., 

216 IL, 276 n., 287 *. 
atk/ximatltri, Afdogit !<ir. 5uUoniae 
SeboolmiabesBes, 170 
Sohools : Qrammar Sohools and French, 

1. 6, 15, 21. 10, 127 tq., 140. 152 tq., 

171, 180, 182, ISO, 209, 210, 292, 

335, 311. 396 B., 396; prirata 
■ohoolB and Frenoh, 10, 219, 298. 

336. 339. 396 tq., 397 aq. ; Fieooh 
Bohaols. 129 tq., 131 aq., 160 aq., 
163 tq.. 179 n.. 183, 102. 226, 213, 
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247, 2S6, 281, 299, 375, 396 ; Tteoab 

Chnroh Soboiils, US »q., lEO ; Fro- 

tntant Sohooli in Ffsjios, 232, 313, 

346 i Sootali SohoolB utd Frenah, 

ISÎiq. 
SooUami ; Freuoh in loliDoli of Soot- 

iuid. 1S2 jg, ; taton, 212 n. ; 

Frenoh Qmmnun in SootUod. IH, 

2S8 
Bsndâij, Oeoisee de, 193, 271, 299 tL 
Sondéry, Mlle, de, 309, 318, 320, 321, 

323, 34T. 348 f>.. 3S4 
Sedley, CL, 371 n., 37l ■., 376 n., 377 n., 

3TS, 392 n., 394 
Selden, John, 66 n., 271 
SejEQoDr, Anne. Juie, and Margaret, 84 
S^monr, Jane (Qneen), 72, 9S, 214 
ShadwBll, Th., 370, 371 »., 378 n. 
Shaïeepeue, 61, es, 69, 126 tj., 162, 

194 n., 209 n., 236, 237, 2B5, 272 ». 
Sharidan, 396 a. 
'Sherwood. Rb, 192, 27S, 281 tq.. 2811, 

298, 347 n. 
ShreWBbmy Sshool, 128, 221 
Sidenham, Sir Hnmphre;. 218 
Sidney, Siz Philip, 63, 128, 129, 197, 213, 

217, 220 aq., 224, 217, 276 
Singing, 69, 267, 300, 312, 369, 371 a., 

397 
Singing-tnailei, Frenoh, 376 
Smith, Hy., 208 
*8mltb, John. U.A., 388 
Smith, Sir Th., 121, 277 n. 
finell, Qeorge. 331 n., 337 
Soldiera and Fnnoli, 197. 

260,100 

, Proteotor, 66. 81, 106, 107. 



i, 216 <;.. 



112 



» Anfkierrt. 321, 



322.364,368)1. 
Soiel : Frandon, 333 
Sonthampton ; Frenoh School at, 160 
Spun, 216, 217, 368 
Spaniard!, 371 n. 
Spaniah, 64, 66, 72 eq., 121, 161, 169 n., 

171, 186, 192, 199 r., 202, 203 n. 

204, 209, 212, 21S, 220, 230 n., 

236 >q.. 241 tq., 263, 273, 279, 280, 
294, 331, 374, 388 n., 399 

Stanhope, Sir Miehael, 281 

Strafford, Lord, 264 

Snffolt, Brandon, Doke (d, 69, 80, 81, 

94, 106 
Swift, 22. 376 n.. 992». 
SwiM teaoben, 326, 382 
Bjlnebet, Joahua, 161. 186. 194 »., 

237 R., 239 

SylTim, 1 n., 76. tlO »., 137 n., 226 

lUllHB, Frsnoh, 369, 371 



ËX 43? 

Teaohen <tf Frenoh oritioiKd, 173, 260, 
266, 326 tq., 387 

Temple, Sir Wnw 318, 320 

Theatn : I^enoh oomediaiu in Eu^and. 
68, 270 tq., 379 ; Trankmta at the 
Cockpit^ 368; Bn^iih plafen 

Thisry, J., 189 
•Th(mn^203 
Torrlano, 64 »., 286 
Tory, Oeôfbey, 100 

Toora, 310, 361, 367, 369 n. 
Tovnaend, A., 220, 236 
Ttaelatvt OrtiesrapMae, 10, 11 
Tianilationi : Frenoh. ol EngUah and 

I«tin writing!, 178, 194, 269. 

2T7 n.. 319, 320, 323. 366, 390 »., 

391 
Travel and Travellera, 36 ■;., 13, 61, 

137, 169 ».. 210. 211 tq., 242 tq., 

247, 282, 284, 2B7, 317, 320, 336, 

340, 341 tq., 369, 361, 363 tq., 371, 

381, 387 n., 397 
■Tn«d. Adrian, 166 n., 166 ». 
*TiHK)l, A., 166 n. 
Tieviia, iTohn of, 21 
Tijan, Th., 395 tq. 
Tnrberville, S., 290 
Toiler, Jerome ; Tnaeila, 221 ». 
Turner, Dr. Wm., 61 ». 
Tnton, tnvdling, 212, 216, 219, 220, 

222, 221, 231, 248, 316, 366, 369 

Udal, Nioholai, 61 ». 

tJniTenitiea, Engliah: and the Frenoh 
language, 6, 7. 15, 21, 10 »., 76, 
lis, 186, 196, 198 tq., 261, 262, 281, 
295, 296, 345, 3SB, 392, 393 »., 394 

Dniterdtiee, Frenoh : Bngliah studenta 
at, 5, 6, 27, 77, 101,-172, 210, 213, 
226, 232, 316, 357 

Utenhove, John, 160 

•Vaiiam d' Allais. Vnaja, 363 tq. 
•Valanoe, Pierre, 77, 80 «f., 206 n. 
TaleM, French, 309, 360, 365, 368, 369, 

369, 370, 376, 377, 378, 37» 
Vanbmgh, Sir John, 364, 386, 371 n.. 

376 »., 378 
Vaqnerie, Jean, 165 ». 
'Yononea, C de, 34S 
Vaogelao, 363, 364, 386 
VaDghan, Stephen, 98 
VanlTollier, Th., 160, 162, 163, 246 ». 
Vemeoil, Jean, 200 n. 
Vemey, Sir Bolph, 220, 248, 264, 298, 
Sil tq. 
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Vmsifioation, Frenoh, 168 
Vi&n. ThèophUe de, 26a •>., 368 
ViDoiB, hfAT^cliAl de, 273 
•ViUien, Jaoob, 388, 3»6 iq. 
Vincent, Samuel. 371 n.. 377 n., 392 
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